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PREFACE 

FOLLOWING  upon  the  publication,  in  1894,  of  Part  II. 
of  Charters  and  Documents  relating  to  the  City  of  Glasgow, 
the  late  Sir  James  Marwick,  three  years  afterwards,  issued 
Part  I.,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  Preface,  in  which  was  sketched 
the  constitutional  history  of  Glasgow  from  the  foundation  of  the 
burgh,  till  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  in  1649.  Prepared 
and  printed,  as  the  author  himself  explained,  in  small  instal- 
ments, frequently  after  lengthened  intervals  of  time  occupied 
in  pressing  public  duties,  the  Preface  presented  the  results  of 
occasional  work  in  collecting  such  information  bearing  upon 
the  history  of  the  city  as  was  obtainable  from  the  charters  and 
records  of  the  burgh  and  other  sources.  Owing  to  the  want 
of  opportunity  for  continuous  application  in  prosecuting  the 
work,  and  to  the  accumulation  of  additional  material  after 
the  earlier  sheets  had  been  printed  off,  an  Appendix  of 
Corrections  and  Additions  became  necessary,  thereby  increas- 
ing the  original  five  hundred  and  nineteen  pages  by  about  a 
sixth  of  that  number,  but  in  consequence  of  this  arrangement 
the  narrative  suffered  to  some  extent  through  want  of  con- 
tinuity. To  remedy  this  defect  and  with  the  view  of  having 
the  information  presented  in  a  more  convenient  shape,  Sir  James 
contemplated  the  production  of  a  history  of  Glasgow,  based  so 
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far  on  the  particulars  already  gathered  together,  but  introducing 
any  additional  matter  that  might  be  considered  desirable  and 
omitting  such  passages  as  might  be  out  of  place  in  a  separate 
history,  though  appropriate  to  their  original  purpose. 

The  history  so  designed  was  accordingly  commenced  shortly 
after  the  publication  of  the  volume  referred  to,  and  was  brought 
down  as  far  as  the  year  1600,  but  when  that  period  was  reached 
the  manuscript  was  laid  aside  to  make  way  for  preparation  of 
the  book  on  The  River  Clyde  and  the  Clyde  Burghs,  upon 
which  Sir  James  bestowed  most  of  his  attention  in  the  closing 
years  of  his  life.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  greater  progress 
was  not  made  in  the  work,  but  still  it  is  fortunate  that  the 
portion  accomplished  covers  a  period  of  the  city's  history  with 
which  the  author  was  so  specially  qualified  to  deal. 

In  his  introductory  chapter  Sir  James  has  pointed  out  the 
distinctive  qualities  of  the  three  classes  of  burghs  to  which 
Glasgow  in  its  successive  stages  technically  belonged.  But  the 
too  common  mistake  ought  to  be  avoided  of  supposing  that  at 
any  time  the  city  was  purely  and  simply  either  a  burgh  of 
barony  or  a  burgh  of  regality.  From  the  date  of  its  constitu- 
tion, under  sovereign  authority,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
Glasgow  enjoyed  all  the  freedoms  and  customs  which  any 
royal  burgh  in  Scotland  possessed,  and  its  burgesses  had  the 
privilege  of  engaging  in  foreign  and  domestic  trade  to  as  full 
an  extent  as  the  freemen  of  the  neighbouring  royal  burghs  of 
Rutherglen,  Renfrew,  or  Dumbarton.  Within  their  own 
municipality  too,  where  the  old  burgh  laws  of  King  David 
and  his  early  successors  were  operative,  the  inhabitants  enjoyed 
all  the  benefits  and  immunities  thereby  conferred.  Their 
dwellings  and  crofts  were  held  by  burgage  tenure,  justice  was 
dispensed  in  their  own  burgh  courts,  associations  of  trades- 
men   were    incorporated,    markets    were    regularly    held,    and 
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in  all  other  essential  particulars  the  affairs  of  the  town  were 
administered  in  the  same  way  as  they  would  have  been  if 
the  bishops  had  not  stood  as  intermediate  lords  between  the 
burgesses  and  the  crown. 

With  regard  to  the  election  of  magistrates,  however,  the 
procedure  in  Glasgow  was  exceptional.  While  in  royal 
burghs  the  burgesses,  in  one  form  or  another,  for  there  was 
no  uniform  system,  elected  their  own  magistrates,  in  Glasgow 
the  provost  was  nominated  by  the  bishop,  who  likewise 
selected  the  bailies  from  a  leet  chosen  by  the  citizens  or  their 
representatives.  The  older  burgh  laws  do  not  make  provision 
for  a  provost,  and  in  several  burghs  one  was  not  introduced 
till  a  comparatively  late  period.  The  first  provost  of  Glasgow 
makes  his  appearance  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  precise  year  being  uncertain.  For  a  long  time  it  was  the 
practice  to  select  the  bailie  of  the  regality  as  provost,1  and  as 
that  bailie  was  the  bishop's  officer,  it  is  not  difficult  to  account 
for  the  appointment  of  the  provost  resting  in  the  same  hands. 
One  of  the  oldest  burgh  laws  required  that  the  bailies  should 
be  chosen  "  thruch  the  consaile  of  the  gud  men  of  the  toune"; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  from  the  first,  as  was  the  case 
latterly,  the  burgesses  of  Glasgow  had  a  voice  in  the  choosing 
of  their  bailies,  by  presenting  a  leet  out  of  which  the  bishops 
might  make  the  final  selection. 

But  after  all,  the  part  taken  by  the  bishops  concerning  the 
city  cannot  be  regarded  as  otherwise  than  beneficial,  and  tend- 
ing in  an  eminent  degree  to  its  growth  and  prosperity.  In 
early  times  it  was  mainly  through  the  exercise  of  their  powerful 
influence  in  the  state  that  Glasgow  was  enabled  to  hold  its  own 

1  Postea,  p.  142.  A  list  of  provosts  is  given  in  Glasgow  Charters,  vol.  i.  pt.  i. 
pp.  633-6  ;  but  see  corrections  and  additions,  vol.  ii.  p.  635  ;  Glasgow  Records 
(1691-1717),  p.  682. 
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in  competition  with  the  neighbouring  burghs.  The  latter 
belonged  to  the  class  of  royal  burghs  which  it  was  the  obvious 
interest  of  the  crown  to  nourish  and  protect,  seeing  that  such 
burghs  were  always  situated  on  the  territory  of  the  sovereign, 
paid  crown  rents  for  their  possessions  and  made  contributions 
to  the  national  exchequer  proportionate  to  their  commercial 
success ;  but  without  the  efficient  aid  of  friends  at  court 
a  community  possessing  none  of  these  claims  to  consideration 
had  little  chance  of  advancement.  In  the  burgh  of  Glasgow 
the  bishops  occupied  the  position  relatively  held  by  the 
sovereign  towards  a  royal  burgh,  leasing  lands  to  the  burgesses 
and  drawing  a  share  of  the  burgh  customs  arising  from  traffic 
in  goods  and  merchandise.  Personal  interest,  therefore,  as 
well  as  the  natural  desire  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
city  and  seeing  it  flourish  prompted  the  bishops  to  watch- 
fulness in  guarding  its  liberties  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  in  the 
main  their  efforts  in  that  direction  were  sufficiently  appreciated 
by  the  community.  The  movement  in  1605-6  for  conferring 
on  the  citizens  the  uncontrolled  right  of  electing  their 
magistrates  originated  at  a  time  when  episcopal  government 
was  in  abeyance ;  and,  though  supported  by  one  section  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  proposed  change  raised  strong  opposition  in 
other  quarters,  and  eventually  all  parties  seem  to  have 
acquiesced  in  the  resolution  of  the  town  council  that  in  future 
the  "  awld  ancient  custome  "  of  election  should  be  adhered  to. 
It  was  not  till  the  year  1689,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  final 
abolition  of  episcopacy,  the  rights  formerly  exercised  by  the 
archbishops  devolved  on  the  crown  that  the  rules  of  election 
applicable  to  the  magistrates  of  royal  burghs  were  extended  to 
Glasgow. 

As  already  mentioned  the  History  so  far  as  written  out  by 
Sir  James  did  not  come  down  later  than  1 600.     With  the  view 
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of  making  the  work  more  complete,  and  as  his  Preface  to  the 
Charters  could  be  suitably  utilised  for  the  purpose,  it  has  been 
thought  desirable  to  continue  the  narrative  till  1 6 1 1,  that  being 
the  year  in  which  Glasgow  was,  by  a  formal  writing,  though 
without  any  material  accession  of  privileges,  erected  into  a 
royal  burgh. 

R.  RENWICK. 

Glasgow, 
January,   191  i. 
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INTRODUCTORY 

THE  Glasgow  of  1900  is  the  product  of  a  development 
extending  over  more  than  seven  and  a  quarter  centuries, 
during  which  it  has  passed  through  a  succession  of  well-defined 
stages  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  refer,  and  which  require  to  be 
explained. 

In  early  times  three  classes  of  burghs  existed  in  Scotland — 
Royal  Burghs,  Burghs  of  Barony,  and  Burghs  of  Regality — 
all  of  them  created  under  the  authority  of  the  crown,  but  with 
different  degrees  of  rank  and  privilege. 

Royal  burghs  were  originally  erected  on  the  domain  of  the 
sovereign  ;  and  each  burgh  was  occupied  by  persons  who  held 
the  land  within  its  boundaries,  subject  to  payment  of  an  annual 
fixed  rent,  which  was  collected  by  royal  officers  known  as  bailies. 
These  occupiers  were  known  as  burgesses,  and  enjoyed  various 
privileges  and  immunities — including  exemption  from  many 
oppressive  restrictions  and  burdens  on  the  transfer  and  sale  of 
commodities  under  which  non-burgesses  were  placed.  After  a 
time  the  inhabitants  of  these  burghs  succeeded  in  effecting  an 
arrangement  with  the  crown,  under  which  they  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  whole  burgh  for  payment  of  a  gross  annual  sum 
known  as  the  burgh  ferm  or  burgh  mail. 

Thereupon  the  rents  of  the  several  burgesses,  which  had 
previously  been  paid  to  the  royal  bailies,  were  paid  into  the 
common  fund  of  the  burgh,  and  out  of  it  the  stipulated  ferm 
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was  paid  to  the  crown.  The  bailies  then  took  the  position  of 
burghal  officers,  and  were  elected  by  the  burgesses,  but  they 
still  acted  as  officers  of  the  crown  in  giving  possession,  or  sasine 
as  it  was  called,  to  the  several  burgh  holdings,  or  borrowages  as 
they  were  termed,  whenever  these  were  transferred  to  purchasers, 
or  were  transmitted  to  the  heirs  or  successors  of  previous 
owners.  The  bailies  were  also  invested  with  magisterial 
functions,  and  exercised  important  civil  and  criminal  juris- 
diction, subject  however,  for  a  lengthened  period,  to  the 
supervision  of  the  royal  chamberlain,  an  officer  who  periodi- 
cally visited  the  burghs,  and  whose  courts  were  known  as 
Chamberlain  Aires.  At  these  visitations  it  was  his  duty  to  see 
that  the  various  magistrates  and  officers  did  their  duty,  and  that 
justice  was  faithfully  administered,  opportunity  being  given  to 
every  burgess  to  prefer  and  substantiate  complaints  against  the 
magistrates  and  officers,  and  to  appeal  against  their  judgments. 

The  constitutions  of  the  several  royal  burghs,  in  so  far 
as  these  were  not  defined  by  their  charters,  were  fixed  by  what 
was  known  as  "  Sets,"  and  were  often  very  dissimilar  ;  but  in 
18331  these  burghs  received,  to  a  large  extent,  a  uniform 
constitution  of  a  popular  character  which  substantially  still 
exists. 

The  foundation  of  these  burghs  on  crown  domains  seems  to 
have  inspired  the  great  baronial  families  with  a  desire  to  obtain, 
from  the  sovereign,  power  to  establish  on  their  territories 
burghal  communities  holding  of  themselves  ;  and  their  influence 
being  practically  irresistible,  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  power 
to  create  such  burghs,  and  to  impose  and  collect,  either  for  the 
benefit  of  the  barons  or  superiors,  or  of  the  incorporated  com- 
munities, tolls  and  customs  similar  to  those  leviable  in  royal 
burghs.  Such  burghs  were  known  as  burghs  of  barony.  A  grant 
1  3  and  4  William  IV.  c.  76,  known  as  the  Burgh  Reform  Act. 
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of  a  barony,  it  may  be  explained,  implied  not  only  the  highest 
and  most  privileged  tenure  of  land,  but  also  a  great  jurisdiction 
over  the  inhabitants,  with  right  to  the  fees  and  emoluments 
arising  out  of  its  exercise.  In  constituting  these  burghs,  the 
superior  modelled  them  according  to  his  own  pleasure,  and  gave 
his  burgesses  such  a  share  of  independence  as  he  thought 
proper.  In  some  cases  he  retained  the  appointment  of  the 
magistrates  and  officers  ;  in  others  he  reserved  the  right  to 
select  them  from  a  leet  presented  to  him  by  his  burgesses  ;  and 
in  others  he  conferred  upon  his  burgesses  the  privilege  of 
electing  them,  but  generally,  however,  retaining  a  controlling 
power  which  left  both  the  burgesses  and  their  officers  little  more 
than  the  mere  shadow  of  independence.1 

Coeval  with  those  grants  to  baronial  families,  or  possibly 
of  still  earlier  date,  the  influence  of  great  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nitaries who  held  high  office  in  the  state,  and  the  piety  of 
successive  monarchs,  led  the  crown  to  confer  on  many  spiritual 
lords  a  similar  right  to  establish  burghs  in  their  domains  ;  and, 
as  the  church  was  usually  the  most  tolerant  of  landlords  and 
superiors,  many  of  its  burghs  became  exceptionally  prosperous, 
and  after  the  Reformation  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  royal 
burghs. 

In  many  cases  also  lords,  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  obtained 
grants  from  the  crown  of  their  baronies  in  regality,  and 
delegated  to  the  burghs  established  on  the  lands  so  held,  the 
higher  jurisdiction  thus  conferred.  Such  burghs  were  known 
as  burghs  of  regality,  and  enjoyed  not  only  all  baronial  privi- 
leges but  something  more.  .  The  grant  of  regality  took  out 
of  the  crown  as  much  as  the  crown  could  give,  and  practically 

1  As  regards  the  jurisdiction  and  power  of  Baronial  Courts  see  Preface  to  the 
Court  Book  of  the  Barony  ofUrie  in  Kincardineshire,  1 604-1 74.7  (Scottish  History 
Society,  1892),  pp.  v.  et  seq. 
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invested  the  grantee  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  territory.  The 
jurisdiction  thus  conferred  was  exercisable  in  the  burgh  of 
regality,  and  it  then  took  rank  above  the  simple  burgh  of 
barony.  The  extent  to  which  these  grants  were  carried  "was 
such,"  say  the  Commissioners  on  Municipal  Corporations  in 
Scotland,  "  as  to  cover  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  whole 
territory  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  when  contrasted  with  what 
retained  the  name  of  royalty  may  be  justly  regarded  as  having 
stripped  the  Crown  of  the  better  half  of  its  highest  prerogative."1 

By  their  charters  of  erection  the  constitutions  of  burghs  of 
barony  and  regality  were  prescribed,  but  frequently  the  superior 
retained  the  administration  largely  in  his  own  hands  or  in  that 
of  his  officers. 

The  early  charters  constituting  burghs  of  barony  or  regality 
did  not  usually  communicate  to  these  burghs  the  privilege 
of  foreign  and  domestic  trade  which  was  enjoyed  by  royal 
burghs.  But  the  attainment  of  that  privilege  became  an  object 
of  ambition,  and  the  influence  which  had  secured  their  creation 
sometimes  succeeded  in  inducing  the  crown  to  confer  it  upon 
them,  and  so  to  raise  them  into  the  rank  of  what  was  known  as 
free  burghs.  Such  elevation  did  not  affect  the  feudal  tenure  or 
the  rights  of  their  superiors,  but  it  subjected  them  to  the  public 
burdens  and  taxation  which  royal  burghs  had  to  sustain  in 
consideration  of  the  privilege  they  enjoyed.  This  fact 
explains  the  presence  of  burghs  of  barony  and  regality  in 
Parliaments  and  Conventions  of  the  Estates,  and  also  in  the 
Convention  of  Burghs,  which,  though  originally  a  Convention 
of  Royal  Burghs  exclusively,  became  afterwards  a  Convention 
of  Royal  and  Free  Burghs.2 

1  General  Report  (1835),  p.  20. 

2  The  common  nature  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  royal  burghs  led  to  their 
mutual  intercourse  and  consultation,  and,  from  an  early  period,  assemblies  were 
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The  distinction  between  burghs  of  barony  and  regality  has, 
however,  as  is  observed  by  the  Municipal  Corporation  Commis- 
sioners, ceased  to  be  of  any  importance  since  the  abolition  of  all 
heritable  jurisdictions  by  the  Act  of  20  George  II.  c.  43  (1746)  ; 
but  under  the  operation  of  that  Act  another  distinction  was 
created  between  those  burghs  on  which  a  municipal  constitution 
had  been  conferred,  either  by  their  original  overlords  or  by 
grants  from  the  crown,  and  those  which,  at  the  date  of  the  Act, 
continued  to  be  dependent  on  their  respective  lords  of  regality 
or  barony.  To  the  former,  the  jurisdictions  and  privileges 
then  competent  to  them  by  law  were  preserved,  with  the 
exception  of  the  power  of  repledging  from  the  courts 
of  the  king ;  whereas  from  the  latter  was  taken  away  all 
"jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases  other  than  assaults,  batteries 
and  smaller  crimes,  for  which  the  punishment  to  be 
inflicted  should  only  be  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty 
shillings  sterling,  or  by  setting  the  delinquent  in  the 
stocks,  for  any  time  not  exceeding  three  hours  in  the  day 
time " ;    and    in    ordinary   civil    causes    of    debt    or    damage, 

held  in  which  the  Great  Chamberlain  of  the  kingdom  presided,  and  was 
assisted,  in  the  adjudication  of  disputed  claims,  by  commissioners  from  four 
different  burghs.  In  them,  also,  general  laws  and  regulations  for  the  protection 
or  proper  conduct  of  trade  were  considered  and  enacted.  These  assemblies  are 
known  as  the  Court  or  Parliament  of  the  Four  Burghs,  and  to  this  court  appeals 
were  made  in  questions  of  legal  difficulty,  arising  out  of  the  usages  of  burghs 
and  the  peculiar  rights  of  burgesses.  Its  constitution  was  subsequently 
enlarged  so  as  to  include  all  royal  burghs  and  also  free  burghs,  and 
it  was  known  as  the  Convention  of  Burghs.  In  recent  years  it  has 
admitted  police  burghs,  but  its  functions  since  the  passing  of  the  Burgh 
Reform  Act  are  confined  practically  to  deliberations  on  matters  of  common 
interest.  A  short  sketch  of  the  constitution  and  functions  of  the  Court  of 
Four  Burghs  and  Convention  of  Burghs  will  be  found  in  the  Preface  to 
volume  i.  of  the  Records  of  the  Convention  edited  in  1866  by  Sir  James 
(then  Mr.)  Marwick. 
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their  powers  of  judging  were  limited  to  sums  not  exceeding 
forty  shillings.1 

Two  other  classes  of  burghs  have  been  created  in  Scotland 
in  modern  times  under  the  authority  of  the  legislature,  (i) 
Parliamentary  burghs, — i.e.  burghs  which  return  or  contribute 
to  return  a  member  or  members  to  Parliament — were  consti- 
tuted in  1 8 3 3 ,2  and  were  placed  in  many  respects  on  a  footing 
similar  to  that  of  royal  burghs  as  regulated  in  the  same  year  by 
the  Burgh  Reform  Act.3  Into  the  rank  of  Parliamentary 
burghs  many  of  the  old  burghs  of  regality  and  barony  were 
thus  raised,  and  their  constitutions,  as  originally  prescribed 
by  their  charters  of  erection  and  sets,  were  largely  altered  and 
defined.  (2)  Police  burghs.  These  have  been  constituted 
under  the  provisions  of  the  General  Police  and  Improvement 
(Scotland)  Act,  1850,  (13  and  14  Vict.  cap.  33)  superseded  in 
1862  by  the  General  Police  Act  of  that  year,  (25  and  26  Vict, 
cap.  101)  and  in  1892  by  the  Burgh  Police  (Scotland)  Act  (55 
and  56  Vict.  cap.  55).  This  Act  applies  to  every  existing 
burgh  in  Scotland  except  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen, 
Dundee  and  Greenock,  which  are  in  possession  of  special  legis- 
lation applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  their  towns  with  which 
it  was  not  deemed  expedient  to  interfere.  It  also  applies  to 
every  burgh  created  under  its  provisions.4 

These  prefatory  observations  may  suffice  to  make  intelligible 
what  has  now  to  be  said  as  to  the  constitution  and  development 
of  Glasgow. 

1  General  Report,  p.  20.  2  3  and  4  William  IV.  cap.  77. 

3  3  and  4  William  IV.  cap.  76. 

4 [Since  the  foregoing  was  written  the  Town  Councils  (Scotland)  Act, 
1  goo,  which  is  applicable  to  all  classes  of  burghs,  has  come  into  operation  and 
has  effected  considerable  changes  in  municipal  administration.] 


CHAPTER    I 

PREVIOUS   TO    1300 

TOWARDS  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  St.  Ninian,  a 
Christian  missionary,  who  had  been  trained  at  Rome  in 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Western  Church,  and  who 
had  settled  in  Galloway,  where  he  built  the  church  of  Candida 
Casa  or  Whithorn,  is  said  also  to  have  occupied  a  cell  on  the 
banks  of  a  stream  called  the  Mellendonor,  which  now  flows 
through  Glasgow.  After  his  removal,  the  Clyde  district 
relapsed  into  heathendom,  if  indeed  it  had  ever  emerged 
from  it,  and  so  it  remained  for  a  century  and  a  half,  till  St. 
Kentigern,  popularly  known  as  St.  Mungo,  took  up  his  residence 
in  the  district,  and  with  his  followers  supported  themselves  by 
rural  industry  and  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace,  in  accordance 
with  the  practice  of  what  Dr.  Hill  Burton  calls  the  second 
period  of  the  Scottish  Church,  and  also  of  the  Columban 
Church  of  Iona.  While  there,  he  is  said  to  have  been  visited 
by  St.  Columba.  St.  Kentigern  died  in  Glasgow  on  13th 
January,  603,1  and  everything  connected  with  the  church  which 
he  founded  on  the  banks  of  the  Mellendonor  is  involved  in 

1  Transactions  of  Glasgow  Philosophical  Society,  xxxiv.  p.  319.  Joceline  of 
Furness  mentions  "  Cathures "  as  now  called  "  Glasgu,"  and  says  that  St. 
Kentigern's  cathedral  See  was  in  the  town  called  "  Deschu,"  which  meant 
"  Cara  familia,"  and  was  "  now  called  Glasgu  "  (Vita  Kentigerni.  Historians  of 
Scotland — St.  Ninian  and  St.  Kentigern,  pp.  51,  55,  179,  182). 
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obscurity  till  the  first  quarter  of  the  twelfth  century,  when 
Earl  David,  prince  of  Cumbria,  the  youngest  son  of  Malcolm 
Can  more  and  Queen  Margaret,  took  measures  to  found  or 
reconstitute  the  bishopric  of  Glasgow.  With  a  view  to  this, 
he  appointed  an  Inquest  to  ascertain  the  early  possessions 
of  the  Church,  and  the  result  is  set  forth  in  the  Notitia 
of  the  Inquest,  the  oldest  extant  version  of  which  forms  the 
first  document  in  the  Register  of  the  Bishopric.1  As  then 
reconstituted  the  bishopric  extended  from  the  Clyde  on  the 
north,  to  the  Solway  Firth  and  the  English  March  on  the 
south,  and  from  the  western  boundary  of  Lothian  on  the  east, 
to  the  river  Urr  on  the  west,  including  Teviotdale,  and  com- 
prehending what  afterwards  formed  the  site  of  the  burgh  and 
the  city  of  Glasgow.2 

Upon  that  site  the  erection  of  a  cathedral  was  begun  before 
David  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  brother 
Alexander  in  1124,  and  the  structure3  was  dedicated,  in  the 
presence  of  King  David,  on  the  nones  of  July  (7th  July),  1136. 
The  king — whose  reign  extended  from  11 24  to  1 1 53 — 
liberally  endowed  the  church  of  Glasgow,4  of  which  his  former 

1  In  Scots  Lore,  pp.  36-47,  is  an  article  by  Mr.  J.  T.  T.  Brown  on  the 
Inquest  of  David,  with  the  text,  translation  and  notes. 

2  See  Dr.  Skene's  Celtic  Scotland,  ii.  375-376. 

3  Mr.  P.  Macgregor  Chalmers  says  it  "must  have  been  constructed  of  stone, 
it  could  not  possibly  have  been  of  wood  at  this  date,  as  is  so  frequently 
suggested,  and  the  style  of  it  must  have  been  known  as  Norman.  Not  a  single 
fragment  of  the  structure  is  now  visible  "  {Transactions  of  Glasgow  Philosophical 
Society,  xxix.  287). 

4  He  then  gave  it,  says  Professor  Innes,  "  the  land  of  Perdeyc,  which  was 
soon  afterwards  erected,  along  with  the  church  of  Govan,  into  a  prebend  of 
the  cathedral.  In  addition  to  the  long  list  of  possessions  restored  to  Glasgow 
upon  the  verdict  of  the  assize  of  inquest,  this  saintly  king  granted  to  the  bishop 
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teacher  John  was  appointed  bishop.1  This  bishop  died  on  28th 
May,  1 147,  and  was  succeeded  by  Bishop  Herbert,  formerly 
abbot  of  Kelso,  who  died  in  11 64.  During  his  episcopate 
the  church  received  various  gifts  from  Malcolm  IV.  and  other 
benefactors,  and  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  diocese  were 
enjoined  by  the  Pope  to  visit  the  cathedral  church  yearly, 
according  to  the  custom  of  St.  Andrews  and  other  sees.  A 
constitution  of  the  dean  and  chapter  was  also  confirmed  by  the 
Pope. 

King  David  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Malcolm  IV., 
then  a  youth  twelve  years  of  age,  and  known  as  the  "  Maiden." 
His  reign  extended  from  1 1 53  to  1 1 65,  and  during  it  Bishop 
Ingelram,  previously  archdeacon  of  Glasgow  and  rector  of 
Peebles,  was  appointed  to  the  see  in  succession  to  Bishop 
Herbert. 

King  Malcolm  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  William, — 
known  as  the  "The  Lion," — whose  reign  extended  from  11 65 
to  1 2 14.  On  the  death  of  Bishop  Ingelram,  in  1 1 74,  Joceline, 
formerly  abbot  of  the  Cistercian  Monastery  of  Melrose,  was 
appointed  bishop  and  was  consecrated  in  1175.     Joceline,  like 

the  church  of  Renfrew  ;  Govan  with  its  church;  the  church  of  Cadihou  ;  the 
tithe  of  his  kain,  or  duties  paid  in  cattle  and  swine  throughout  Strathgrif, 
Cuningham,  Kyle  and  Carrick,  except  when  required  for  the  maintenance  of 
his  own  household  ;  and  the  eighth  penny  of  all  pleas  of  court  throughout 
Cumbria.  The  bishop  also  acquired  the  church  of  Lochorwort,  now  Borth- 
wick,  in  Lothian,  from  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  the  king  and  prince  present 
and  consenting"  {Sketches  of  Early  Scotch  History,  pp.  32,  33). 

1  Bishop  John  appointed  "  the  parish  of  Glasgow,"  with  its  whole  rights, 
liberties,  and  tithes,  to  be  one  of  the  prebends  of  the  cathedral  (Regis.  Glasg. 
p.  26).  The  rector  of  Glasgow  was  the  bishop's  vicar  in  the  choir.  The 
vicarage  of  the  parish  of  Glasgow  was  erected  into  a  prebend  before  1 401, 
under  the  name  of  Glasgow  Secundo  (lb.  p.  299),  the  patronage  of  both 
rectory  and  vicarage  belonging  to  the  bishop  (Origines  Parochia/es,  i.  p.  2). 
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his  predecessor  Ingelram,  offered  strenuous  opposition  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  archbishop  of  York  to  metropolitan  superiority, 
and  succeeded  in  1176  in  obtaining  from  Pope  Alexander  III., 
who  favoured  the  Cistercian  Order,  a  command  that  the  Scottish 
bishops  should  yield  no  obedience  to  the  archbishop  of  York, 
though  they  had  been  compelled  by  Henry  II.  of  England  to 
swear  obedience  to  the  Anglican  Church.1 

Between  1 175  and  1 178  William  the  Lion  granted  to  Bishop 
Joceline  the  right  to  have  a  burgh  in  Glasgow,  with  a  market 
on  Thursdays,2  and  all  the  freedoms  and  customs  which  any 
royal  burgh  in  Scotland  possessed.  He,  moreover,  conferred 
on  the  burgesses  who  should  reside  in  the  burgh  his  firm  peace 
through  his  whole  land,  in  going  and  returning,  and  he  pro- 
hibited everyone,  under  pain  of  his  full  forfeiture,  from  unjustly 
troubling  or  molesting  them  or  their  chattels,  or  from  inflicting 
any  injury  or  damage  on  them.3     The  privilege  thus  conferred 

1  Regist.  Ep'u.  Glasg.  i.  p.  35,  No.  38. 

2  See  Glasgow  Charters,  i.  pt.  i.  p.  viii. 

Local  historians  have  represented  that  the  site  of  the  first  market  cross  of  the 
burgh  was  where  the  High  Street,  Rottenrow  and  Drygate  intersected  each 
other,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  authority  for  this  conjecture. 
Ecclesiastics  connected  with  the  cathedral  had  their  residences  in  these  locali- 
ties, but  there  is  no  evidence  that  markets  were  held  or  trade  and  merchandise 
carried  on  there  till  after  the  Reformation.  The  lower  ground  nearer  the 
river  was  more  suitable  for  these  purposes,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the 
trading  portion  of  the  community, — i.e.  those  who  obtained  burghal  privileges 
in  the  twelfth  century, — erected  the  original  market  cross  at  the  foot  of  the 
High  Street,  the  site  which  it  has  occupied  as  far  back  as  its  history  can  be 
traced  in  authoritative  documents.  The  primitive  dwellings  and  booths  appear 
to  have  diverged  from  that  point,  forming  the  four  streets  which  led  northward 
to  the  cathedral,  Garngadhill,  and  Easter  Common,  southward  to  the  Clyde, 
eastward  to  the  Gallowmure,  and  westward  to  the  old  Green  and  various  crofts. 

3  1 1 75- 1 178,  Regist.  Epis.  Glasg.  pp.  36-7  ;  Glasgow  Charters,  1.  pt.  ii.  No.  I. 
As  to  what  the  king's  peace  involved  see  Preface  to  Glasgow  Charters,  i.  pt.  i.  p.  viii. 
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appears  to  have  been  speedily  taken  advantage  of,  for,  in  a  deed 
granted  by  the  bishop  between  1 179  and  1199,  he  gave  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary  of  Melrose, — of  which  he  had  previously 
been  abbot, — "  that  toft  in  the  burgh  of  Glasgow  which 
Ranulph  of  Haddington  built  in  the  first  building  of  the  burgh, 
as  fully  as  he  had  built  and  held  it." *  Doubtless,  however,  a 
town  or  village  in  the  vicinity,  inhabited  by  craftsmen  and 
fishermen,  existed  earlier. 

Before  11 89  the  cathedral  church  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
Bishop  Joceline  took  energetic  measures  to  raise  funds  for  its 
restoration,  with  such  success  that,  on  6th  July,  1 1 97,  it  was 
dedicated.  It  was  not,  however,  completed  for  many  years 
afterwards. 

Between  the  years  11 89  and  1198  King  William  granted 
to  the  bishop  and  his  successors  the  right  to  hold  a  fair 
at  Glasgow  yearly,  for  eight  days  from  the  octaves  of  the 
Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  i.e.  from  6th  July,  with  his  full  peace, 
and  all  the  liberties  and  rights  granted  to  any  fairs  in  Scotland.2 
And  still  later,  on  27th  June  in  some  year  before  121 1,  he 
renewed  the  grant  of  his  peace  to  all  who  should  attend  the  fair 
while  repairing  to  and  returning  from  it,  and  while  actually  there.3 

1  1 179-1199,  Liber  Sancte  Marie  de  Melros  (Bannatyne  Club),  pp.  36-38; 
App.  to  Liber  Collegii  N.  Dom.  necnon  Man.  Frat.  Predicatorum  de  Glasgu 
(Maitland  Club),  p.  235  ;  National  MSS.  of  Scotland,  pt.  i.  No.  41  ; 
Glasgow  Charters,  vol.  1.  pt.  ii.  No.  2.     [Glasgow  Memorials,  pp.  2,  3,  68-9.] 

2  Regist.  Epis.  Glasg.  p.  38,  No.  42  ;  Glasgow  Charters,  1.  pt.  ii.  No.  3  ; 
pt.  i.  p.  viii. 

3  It  is  a  mistake,  say  the  Commissioners  on  Municipal  Corporations  (1835) 
to  suppose,  as  has  been  usually  done,  that  by  these  charters  Glasgow  was  erected 
into  a  burgh  royal — "  a  mistake  which  must  have  arisen  from  inattention  to 
what,  at  least  in  that  age,  constituted  the  main  criterion  of  a  burgh  royal,  the 
tenure  of  burghal  property,  by  its  possessors,  immediately  under  the  Crown. 
Glasgow,  on  the  contrary,  was  then  what,  at  a  later  period,  was  denominated  a 
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Bishop  Joceline  died  on  17th  March,  1 199,  and  was  succeeded 
(1)  by  Bishop  Hugh  de  Roxburgh,  who  died  two  months  after 
his  election,  probably  unconsecrated.  At  this  time  the  arch- 
bishop of  York  is  said  to  have  renewed  his  claim,  which  was, 
however,  disallowed  by  the  Pope,  and  the  church  of  Scotland 
was  declared  to  be  exempt  from  all  jurisdiction  save  that  of  the 
see  of  Rome  ;  (2)  by  Bishop  William  Malvoisin,  who  was 
elected  in  1 199,  and  consecrated  in  1200,  but  was  translated  to 
St.  Andrews  in  1202  ;  (3)  by  Bishop  Florence — a  nephew  of 
King  William — who  resigned  in  1207,  without,  it  appears, 
having  been  consecrated;  and  (4)  by  Bishop  Walter,  who  was 
elected  in  1207,  consecrated  in  1208,  and  died  in  1232. 

The  privileges  conferred  on  the  burgh  by  King  William  were 
confirmed  and  enlarged  by  his  son  Alexander  II.,  whose  reign 
extended  from  4th  December,  12 14,  till  8th  July,  1249.  In 
1232  Bishop  Walter  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Bishop  William 
de  Bondington,  who  was  consecrated  in  1233. 

Between  1224  and  1242  King  Alexander  granted  six  charters 
to  the  bishops  of  the  see.  Of  these  four  were  granted  to 
Bishop  Walter  —  three  confirming  King  William's  charters 
before  referred  to  j1  and  the  fourth  prohibiting  Rutherglen, — 
which  had  been  erected  into  a  royal  burgh  by  King  David  in 
1 1 26,  and  had  had  all  the  rights  which  he  conferred  confirmed 
by  King  William,  between  1 165  and  1 189, — from  taking  toll  or 

burgh  of  barony  ;  it  afterwards  was  erected  into  a  burgh  of  regality  ;  but  in 
this,  as  in  all  analogous  cases,  there  was  an  interposed  or  mid-superior  between 
the  Crown  and  the  burgesses,  and  their  rents  or  mails  {census  burgales),  whatever 
they  may  have  been,  were  due,  not  to  the  crown,  but  to  the  bishop"  {Local 
Reports.     Glasgow,  ii.  3). 

1  23rd  July,  1224-7;  23rd  July,  1224-7;  22nd  November,  1225  (Regist. 
Epis.  Glasg.  pp.  113-4,  Nos.  133,  134;  Glasgow  Charters,  1.  pt.  ii.  Nos. 
5>  6>  7)- 
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custom  in  Glasgow,  but  only  at  the  adjoining  cross  of  Shettle- 
ston.1  Two  charters  and  letters  of  protection  were  granted  to 
Bishop  William — the  first  exempting  the  bishops  and  their 
bondmen  and  servants  from  paying  toll  throughout  the 
kingdom,  as  well  within  as  without  burghs,  for  their  proper 
goods,  or  such  as  they  might  produce  for  their  own  use  ; 2  and 
the  second  declaring  that  his  burgesses  and  men  of  Glasgow 
should  have  the  same  rights  of  trade  and  merchandise  in  Argyle 
and  Lennox,  and  throughout  his  whole  kingdom,  as  they 
had  anciently  enjoyed,  without  obstruction  by  the  bailies  of 
Dumbarton,  or  any  others  his  bailies  ; 3  and  the  letters  protect- 
ing the  bishop,  his  lands,  and  men,  and  all  their  possessions.* 

In  explanation  of  these  documents  it  may  be  stated  that  when 
the  sovereign  created  a  royal  burgh  he  usually  granted  lands  in 
its  vicinity,  within  the  boundaries  of  which  the  burgesses 
exercised  various  rights,  such  as  exclusive  privileges  of  trade, 
rights  of  pasturage,  winning  feal,  levying  tolls,  customs,  etc. 
In  the  charters  granted  to  the  bishops  of  Glasgow,  the  right 
of  holding  fairs  and  markets,  and  of  exacting  tolls  or  petty 
customs,  did  not  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  burgh  and 

1  29th  October,  1226  {Regist.  Ep'is.  Glasg.  p.  114,  No.  135;  Glasgow 
Charters,  1.  pt   ii.  No.  8). 

It  was  stated  by  Bishop  Wischard,  in  a  petition  presented  by  him  to  King 
Edward  of  England  in  1304,  that  he  and  his  town  of  Glasgow  had  been  seised, 
from  time  beyond  memory,  of  toll  from  the  burgesses  of  Rutherglen  on  all 
goods  sold  or  bought  in  Glasgow,  and  he  claimed  franchise,  under  a  new  grant 
from  the  king,  to  distrain  these  burgesses  to  pay  as  heretofore  {Glasgow 
Charters,  1.  pt.  i.  p.  xx.). 

2  13th  October,  1235  (Regist.  Epis.  Glasg.  p.  143,  No.  174;  Glasgow 
Charters,  1.  pt.  ii.  No.  9). 

3  nth  January,  1242-3  (Regist.  Epis.  Glasg.  p.  148,  No.  183;  Glasgow 
Charters,  1.  pt.  ii.  No.  10). 

4  30th  April,  1 25 1  (Glasgow  Charters,  No.  n). 
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barony,  and  even  there  did  not  perhaps  effectually  exclude 
or  do  away  with  any  existing  right  which  might  have  been 
vested  in  the  contiguous  burghs  royal.  In  this  respect 
Glasgow  was  then  pressed  by  the  burgh  of  Rutherglen,  which 
claimed  right  to  levy  tolls  or  customs  on  all  articles  carried 
through  its  territory  into  Glasgow. 

In  like  manner  Dumbarton,  which  had  been  created  a  royal 
burgh  in  1221 — several  years  later  than  the  constitution  of 
Glasgow  into  a  burgh  of  barony — claimed,  as  a  condition  of 
the  bishop's  burgesses  being  permitted  to  trade  to  or  past 
Dumbarton  by  the  Clyde,  or  through  the  burgh  to  the  West 
Highlands,  that  they  should  pay  taxes  to  Dumbarton.  This 
claim  was,  however,  resisted  by  Glasgow,  and  chronic  strife 
between  the  two  towns  prevailed,  which  the  king's  charters  to 
Bishop  William  in  1235  and  1242-3  were  designed  to  allay. 
They  appear,  however,  not  to  have  had  the  desired  effect,  for, 
in  1275,  Alexander  III.  directed  a  writ  to  the  sheriff,  bailies  and 
provosts  of  Dumbarton,  in  which  he  referred,  as  within  their 
knowledge,  to  the  fact  that  he  had,  before  Dumbarton  was 
erected  into  a  royal  burgh,  granted  to  the  bishop  that  his  men 
of  Glasgow  might  go  to  and  return  from  Argyle  with  their 
merchandise  freely  and  without  impediment,  and  commanded 
them,  therefore,  if  they  had  taken  anything  from  the  bishop 
or  his  men,  to  make  restitution  without  delay,  and  not  to 
vex  or  trouble  them,  under  pain  of  his  highest  displeasure.1 

The  Friars  Preachers  of  the  rule  of  St.  Dominic,  known  also 
as  the  Black  Friars,  from  the  colour  of  their  habit,  appear  to 
have  settled  in  Glasgow  as  early  at  least  as  1246,  and  "  thair 
Place,"  according  to  a  tradition  of  the  Order  which  survived  the 
Reformation,   "  was    biggit  and    foundit    be   the  bischop   and 

1  1 8th  June,  1275  {Glasgow  Charters,  1.  pt.  ii.  No.  12  ;  ratified  by  Parliament 
on  28th  June,  1633  (1633,  c.  79,  Acts  of  Parliament,  v.  88)). 
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cheptour"1  on  the  east  side  of  the  High  Street,  or  near  the 
site  of  the  old  college.  The  bishop  thus  referred  to  must 
have  been  William  of  Bondington,  and  a  Bull  of  Pope  Innocent 
IV.,  dated  1246,  granted  forty  days'  indulgence  to  all  the 
faithful  who  should  contribute  to  the  completion  of  the  church 
and  other  edifices  which  these  friars  of  Glasgow  had  begun  to 
build.2  Their  church,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  was  surrounded  by  a 
cemetery.  In  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.  the  friars'  place  was 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  gave  its  name  to  a  neighbouring 
wynd  or  vennel. 3 

King  Alexander  II.  was  succeeded,  on  8th  July,  1249,  by 
Alexander  III.,  whose  reign  extended  till  19th  March,  1286, 
and  the  position  secured  to  the  burgh  by  the  charters  of  William 
the  Lion  and  Alexander  II.  was  confirmed  by  Alexander  III. 
in  1251  and  1275. 

In  1258  reference  is  made  to  the  castle  of  Glasgow,  and  to 
the  bishop's  palace  as  being  without  the  castle.  Bishop  William 
de  Bondington  died  in  that  year,  and  before  the  appointment  of 
his  successor  the  canons  agreed  that  if  any  of  them  were  elected 
bishop  he  would  remove  the  palace,  and  give  the  area  on  which 
it  was  erected,  with  the  adjoining  ground,  as  a  site  for  houses 
for  the  canons.4  A  few  years  later  a  garden  in  connection  with 
the  bishop's  residence  is  mentioned.5 

After  the  death  of  William  de  Bondington  in  1258,  four 
bishops    were  elected   to   the   see   previous   to    1272,   viz.  : — 

(1)  John  Cheyam,  who  was  elected  in  1260  and  died  in  1268  ; 

(2)  Nicolas   de   MofFet,  archdeacon   of  Teviotdale,  who   was 

1  Extracta  e  variis  Cronicis  Scocie,  p.  249. 

2  Munimenta  Fratrum  Predicatorum  de  G/asgu}  pp.  148-149. 

3  Ibid.  pref.  p.  xl.  4  Regist.  Epis.  Glasg.  p.  166,  No.  208. 
5  lb.  p.  177,  No.  217. 
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elected  in  1268  and  died  without  consecration  in  1270; 
(3)  William  Wischard,  archdeacon  of  St.  Andrews,  who  was 
elected  in  1270  but  postulated  in  the  following  year  to  the 
see  of  St.  Andrews ;  and  (4)  Robert  Wischard,  archdeacon  of 
Lothian,  who  was  elected  in  1272.  Four  years  afterwards  he 
appears  to  have  been  engaged  in  preparations  for  building  a 
steeple  and  treasury  in  connection  with  the  cathedral,  for  which 
work,  Maurice,  Lord  of  Luss,  granted  a  charter  in  1277 
authorising  wood  growing  on  his  lands  to  be  cut.1  He  is 
also  said  to  have  completed  the  cathedral  as  planned  by  Bishops 
Herbert  and  Joceline.  A  bridge  over  the  Clyde  at  Glasgow  is 
referred  to  in  a  charter  dated  in  1285,2  but  it  is  not  stated  by 
whom  or  at  what  time  it  was  erected. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.,  or 
possibly  during  the  short  reign  of  his  grand-daughter  Margaret 
— the  Maid  of  Norway — which  extended  from  1285-6  to  1290, 
the  Laws  of  the  Four  Burghs  are  found  to  have  been  in  obser- 
vance in  Glasgow.3  This  is  shown  (1 )  by  a  charter  of  one  Robert 
of  Methingby  in  1280-90,  which  describes  the  proceedings 
adopted  by  him  in  selling  lands  in  the  burgh,  after  first  offering 
them  to  his  relatives  in  the  burgh  ; 4  and  (2)  by  a  charter,  circa 
1290,  of  one  Finlay  Jager,  a  burgess,  conveying  his  house  and 
garden  to  a  purchaser,  after  making  offer  of  them  "  in  three 
courts  of  the  burgh,  as  maner  is,  in  his  great  poverty."5     In 

1  Regist.  Epis.  Glasg.  p.  191,  No.  229. 

2  By  this  charter  a  burrowage  in  the  "Fishergate"  (now  Stockwell  Street) 
of  Glasgow  near  the  bridge  was  conveyed  by  Adam  de  Cardelechan  to  the 
abbot  and  monastery  of  Paisley  {Regist.  Monasterii  de  Passelet,  p.  399). 

3  Leges  Burgorum,  c.  42.  Ancient  Laws  and  Customs  (Scottish  Burgh  Records 
Society),  p.  21. 

4  Glasgow  Charters,  1.  pt.  ii.  No.  13. 

5  lb.  pt.  i.  Abstract,  p.  6,  No.  282,  (13  a). 
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the  Charter  by  Methingby  reference  is  made  for  the  first  time 
to  the  prepositi  and  bailies  of  the  burgh,  who  were  doubtless 
appointed  or  nominated  by  the  bishop ;  but  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  a  gradation  of  rank  between  them.  At  a  later  period, 
however,  gradation  was  obviously  established  ;  the  chief  officer 
of  the  burgh  was  described  sometimes  as  the  prepositus>  some- 
times as  the  alderman,  and  in  later  times,  almost  universally,  as 
provost,  and  the  bailies  took  rank  after  him.1 

After  the  death,  in  Orkney,  on  her  way  to  Scotland,  of  the 
young  Queen  Margaret,  in  September,  1290,  the  succession  to 
the  throne  was  disputed  by  twelve  claimants,  but  of  these  only 
three  could  be  seriously  considered,  viz.  : — (1)  John  Baliol, 
lord  of  Galloway,  grandson  of  the  eldest  daughter  of  David, 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  brother  of  William  the  Lion  ;  (2)  Robert 
Bruce,  lord  of  Annandale,  the  son  of  the  second  daughter,  and 
(3)  Henry  Hastings,  the  son  of  the  third  daughter.  Edward 
of  England — whose  claim  to  be  lord  paramount  of  Scotland 
was  acknowledged  by  the  Scottish  Estates — was  appointed  to 
decide  as  to  the  rival  claims  of  the  competitors.  Pending  his 
decision  an  interregnum  occurred,  from  September,  1290,  to  1 7th 
November,  1292,  on  which  latter  date  Edward  decided  in  favour 
of  Baliol,  who  afterwards  swore  fealty  to  Edward  as  his  feudal 
sovereign,  and  by  special  mandate  was  crowned  at  Scone  on 
30th  November. 

During  his  reign  a  burghal  court  is  recorded  to  have  been 
held  at  Glasgow,  on  15th  September,  1293,  and  to  have  been 
attended  by  Oliver  Smalhy  and  Richard  Smalhy,  described  as 
prepositi,  and  by  other  prepositi  and  citizens.  At  that  meeting 
it  was  reported  that  sasine  in  certain  lands  had  been  given,  in 
presence  of  Oliver,  then  prepositus,  and  of  twelve  citizens 
and  two  servants.  It  may  almost  be  assumed  that  the 
1  See  Glasgow  Charters,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  pp.  xv-xvii. 
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prepositi  thus  referred  to  were  bailies,  though  it  is  noticeable 
that  previously  the  prepositi  were  mentioned  along  with  the 
bailies.  This  record  also  refers  to  the  common  seal,  apparently 
of  the  burgh,  having  been  affixed  to  a  document  setting  forth 
the  facts,  to  which,  in  further  confirmation,  the  seal  of  the 
official  of  Glasgow — an  officer  of  the  bishop — was  also  appended. 

A  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  or  Our  Lady 
Chapel,  existed  previous  to  this  time  on  the  north  side  of 
St.  Thenews  gait,  near  the  Market  Cross,1  but  was  in  ruins  in 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.2 

The  conditions  under  which  Baliol  was  allowed  by  Edward  to 
hold  his  kingdom  were  such  as  to  rouse  him  to  assert  his  rights, 
and,  on  the  advice  of  his  nobles,  he,  in  1295,  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  France,  then  at  war  with  England.  This  revolt 
led  to  Edward  invading  Scotland  with,  it  is  said,  an  army  of 
30,000  foot  soldiers  and  5,000  mounted  men  at  arms,  taking 
Baliol  prisoner,  and  compelling  his  abdication  on  7th  July,  1296. 
A  second  interregnum  then  occurred  till  26th  March,  1306, 
during  which  Sir  William  Wallace  was  appointed  Guardian 
of  Scotland,  and  leader  of  its  armies  in  name  of  the  illustrious 
King  John.  His  successes  induced  Edward  to  send  another 
army  into  Scotland  under  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  it  met 
the  forces  of  Wallace  at  Stirling,  when  it  suffered  a  disastrous 
defeat  on  11th  September,  1297. 

In  his  metrical  romance  of  Wallace^  written  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  Blind  Harry  gives  a  detailed  account  of  a  fierce  fight 
between  Wallace  and  the  English   in  the  streets  of   Glasgow 

1  Regist.  Gl/isg.  p.  210,  No  248  ;   Glasgow  Charters,  i.  pt.  ii.  No.  14. 

2  Lib.  Col.  N.D.  Glasg.  pp.  87,  117,  244.  [Glasgow  Memorials,  pp.  234-6. 
St.  Thenews  gait  (afterwards  corrupted  into  St.  Enoch's  gait)  was  so  called  as 
being  the  gait  or  street  leading  from  the  cross  to  the  chapel  dedicated  to  St. 
Thenew,  the  mother  of  St.  Kentigern.] 
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about  1300;  and  in  their  histories,  Andrew  Brown  in  1795, 
and  Andrew  Denholm  in  1804,  repeat  the  story  as  a  fact.  It  is 
also  referred  to  as  such  by  Dr.  Cleland  in  his  Annals  of  the  Town 
(pp.  2,3),  and  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in  some  of  the  other 
histories  of  Glasgow  under  the  name  of  the  battle  of  the 
Bell  of  the  Brae.  But  Mr.  Pagan,  in  his  Sketches  of  Glasgow 
(1847),  disputes  it.  The  circumstances  described,  he  says,  "are 
altogether  irreconcilable  with  existing  records  of  unquestionable 
authority  ;  and  the  silence  of  all  history  on  the  event  compels 
us  to  reject  the  affair  as  a  fable,  like  nine-tenths  of  Blind 
Harry's  work  "  (p.  6).  Nevertheless  Mr  Robert  Reid  (Senex), 
in  view  of  the  whole  incidents,  and  the  circumstantial  manner 
in  which  various  points  are  narrated  by  different  authors, 
"  considers  it  probable  that  a  skirmish  between  Wallace  and 
the  English  did  really  take  place  at  the  Bell  of  the  Brae  about  the 
year  1300,  and  that  Wallace  succeeded  in  expelling  the  English 
garrison  from  Glasgow."1  In  his  Glasgow  Ancient  and  Modern, 
Dr.  Gordon  remarks  that  neither  the  English  historian,  Holin- 
shed,  nor  our  own  historians,  Buchanan,  Lindsay,  or  Robertson, 
have  said  a  word  on  the  subject  of  this  so-called  Battle  o'  the 
Brae.  At  the  same  time,  while  regarding  Brown's  statement  as 
to  the  number  of  the  English  garrison  as  a  "gross  exaggeration  " 
he,  on  the  grounds  stated  by  Reid,  concurs  in  his  view.2 

In  the  year  following  the  battle  of  Stirling  the  king  him- 
self entered  Scotland  with  an  army,  consisting,  it  is  said,  of 
80,000  foot  and  7000  mounted  men  at  arms,  afterwards 
increased  by  500  from  Gascony.  To  it  Wallace  could  only 
oppose  a  force  one-third  that  of  Edward,  including  about  a 

1  Old  Glasgow,  pp.  70-72. 

2i.  pp.  53-56.  [Some  reasons  for  accepting  the  story  as  founded  on  fact 
are  given  in  Glasgow  Memorials,  pp.  28-30,  54.]  Glasgow  Charters,  vol.  1. 
pt.  i.  pp.  527-8. 
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thousand  mounted  men,  and,  compelled  to  fight,  he  received 
the  attack  at  Falkirk,  where  he  sustained  a  crushing  defeat 
on  22nd  July,  1298.  The  victory,  says  Burton,  was  "  a 
profitless  one,  except  for  its  depressing  influence  on  the 
spirit  of  the  Scots.  Edward  had  not  prepared  himself  to 
keep  an  army  in  a  country  so  utterly  stripped  of  food. 
He  swept  the  country  to  the  right  and  left,  accomplishing 
nothing  but  destruction,  and  he  was  at  last  compelled  to  drag 
his  starved  army  back  to  Carlisle."  After  the  Battle  of 
Falkirk  Wallace  appears  to  have  resigned  his  guardianship,  and 
in  1299  Robert  Bruce,  Earl  of  Carrick,  who  had  twice  before 
defected  from  Edward,  again  declared  against  him,  and  was 
associated  with  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrews  and  Sir  John  Comyn 
as  joint  guardians  of  Scotland. 


CHAPTER   II 

1300 — 1406 

IN  1 300  Edward  ordered  a  general  muster  against  the  Scots, 
after  which  he  attacked  and  captured  the  castle  of  Caer- 
laverock  in  Dumfriesshire,  but  subsequently,  at  the  request  of 
France,  granted  Scotland  a  truce  which  extended  till  the  spring 
of  1 301,  after  which  he  invaded  it  for  the  fifth  time.  In  the 
autumn  of  that  year  (2nd  August)  he  was  again  in  Scotland, 
and  resided  for  a  fortnight  in  Glasgow,  where  he  made 
offerings  at  the  High  Altar  and  the  shrine  of  St.  Mungo  and 
likewise  gave  various  donations  to  the  Friars  Preachers.1 

In  1303,  the  Scots  were  deserted  by  their  former  ally 
of  France,  and  the  English  monarch  again  invaded  the 
country,  and  compelled  its  submission,  receiving,  in  1304,  the 
capitulation  of  the  government  and  official  staff,  who  had  pro- 
fessed to  rule  Scotland  in  the  name  of  Baliol.  These  were 
allowed  to  retain  their  lives,  liberties  and  estates,  but  an  excep- 
tion was  made  as  regarded  Wallace,  who  was  to  remain  at  the 
king's  will  and  grace.      He  was  captured  in  Glasgow  in  the 

1  The  wardrobe  accounts  of  the  king,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
contain  entries  for  timber  cut  in  the  wood  of  Glasgow  for  the  king's  engine  in 
August  of  that  year,  for  twigs  collected  for  hurdles  in  September,  for  watching 
between  28th  September  and  nth  October,  and  for  waggons  hired  for  the 
carriage  of  an  engine  to  Bothwell  (Bain's  Calendar  of  Documents,  iv.  452  ;  Bain's 
Edwards  in  Scotland,  p.  35). 
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summer  of  1305,  and  executed  in   London   on   the   23rd   of 
August  of  the  same  year.1 

1  The  capture  of  Wallace  was  effected  in  Glasgow,  where  he  was  seized  in 
bed  by  night  and  delivered  over  to  Edward.  Popular  tradition  has  covered 
with  infamy  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Monteith,  a  Scottish  baron,  for  having 
betrayed  him,  but  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  states  that  Sir  John  had  been,  since 
March  4,  1 304,  governor  of  the  castle  and  sheriffdom  of  Dumbarton,  and  that 
there  is  no  evidence  to  connect  him  with  the  treachery.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  both  the  English  and  Scotch  historians  state  that  Monteith  was 
responsible  for  the  capture  (Chronicle  of  Lanercost ;  Wyntoun's  Cronykil;  Fordoun 
and  Bower's  Scotichronicon ;  the  Arundel  MS. ;  the  Scalachronica ;  Historians  of 
Scotland:  Fordoun  (Skene's  ed.),  ii.  332).  If  treachery  there  was,  adds 
Maxwell,  as  is  far  from  unlikely,  the  real  traitor  was  probably  one  Raive  Raa 
(Ralf  Ray),  in  whose  house,  according  to  a  paper  in  the  Arundel  Collection, 
Wallace  was  taken  {Robert  the  Bruce  (Heroes  of  the  Nation  Series),  p.  117). 
Other  accounts  state  that  the  information  which  led  to  the  discovery  of 
Wallace's  retreat  was  supplied  by  his  man,  John  Short.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave 
has  preserved  a  jotting,  probably  from  some  treasury  scrolls,  of  forty  merks 
having  been  paid  to  the  valet  who  spied  out  Wallace,  and  of  sixty  merks  having 
been  divided  among  his  other  captors  (Palgrave,  p.  295).  Whether  the  valet 
thus  referred  to  was  Raa  or  Short  does  not  appear.  One  hundred  livres,  or  as 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  states,  .£151,  were  paid  to  Monteith,  to  whose  custody  as 
Governor  of  the  district  he  would  be  committed.  A  commission  for  the  trial 
of  the  captive  was  issued  on  the  1 8th  of  August,  and  he  was  taken  to  London 
and  secured  in  the  house  of  William  de  Leyre,  in  Fenchurch  parish.  Next 
day  he  was  taken  on  horseback  to  Westminster,  accompanied  by  the  mayor, 
sheriffs,  aldermen  and  others,  and  brought  before  his  judges  in  the  great  hall. 
There  he  was  set  on  the  south  bench,  crowned  in  laurel  in  mockery,  "  foras- 
much as  it  was  commonly  reported  that  he  had  said  in  times  past  that  he  ought 
to  wear  a  crown  in  that  hall"  (Stow's  Chronicle,  quoted  by  Maxwell,  p.  118). 
He  was  arraigned  of  treason,  but  indignantly  repudiated  the  charge,  protesting 
that  he  was  no  traitor  to  the  King  of  England  to  whom  he  had  never  sworn 
fealty.  He  was,  however,  convicted  of  treason,  as  well  as  sacrilege,  homicide, 
robbery  and  arson,  and  condemned  to  be  executed  on  the  same  day.  The 
sentence  was  carried  into  effect  at  Smithfield  (Wyntoun's  Chronicle,  ii. 
p.  370,  B.  viii.  c.  xx.  2965-2970;  The  Book  of  Pluscarden,  ii.  pp.  175-176; 
Chronicles  of  Old  Loudon,  by  Riley,  pp.  222-247  ;  Memorials  of  London  and  London 
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For  some  reason  not  quite  understood,  though  probably 
connected  with  their  rival  claims  to  the  throne,  Robert  Bruce, 
grandson  of  the  claimant,  killed  John  Comyn  in  Dumfries  on 
10th  February,  1305-6,  and  immediately  afterwards  asserted  his 
claims  to  the  crown,  and  was  crowned  king  at  Scone  on  27th 
March,  1306.  This  act  roused  Edward  into  despatching  an 
army  into  Scotland  to  crush  Bruce  and  his  followers,  the  subse- 
quent story  of  whose  struggles  and  sufferings  form  romantic 
episodes  in  Scotch  history.1  To  suppress  this  revolt  Edward, 
though  then  in  his  sixty-eighth  year  and  in  bad  health,  resolved 
on  a  seventh  invasion,  and  determined  to  lead  his  army  in 
person ;  but  on  his  march  to  the  north  he  died  at  Burgh-on-Sands 
on  7th  July,  1307,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Edward  II. 
He,  however,  left  the  army  to  the  command  of  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  who  made  himself  master  of  the  country.  But  the 
troubles  in  England  during  the  early  years  of  Edward's  reign 

Life,  by  Riley,  p.  46  ;  Tytler,  i.  pp.  200-201  ;  Burton,  ii.  pp.  226-227),  an^ 
in  conformity  with  it  his  head  was  fixed  to  London  Bridge,  and  his  quarters 
sent  to  the  towns  of  Berwick,  Newcastle,  Stirling  and  Perth.  Fifteen  shillings 
were  paid  to  John  de  Segrave  for  carrying  his  body  "  ad  partes  Scotiae  "  (Docu- 
ments Illustrative  of  the  History  of  Scotland,  12 86- 1306,  ii.  p.  485).  On  1 6th 
April,  1  306-7,  Sir  John  Waleis,  brother  of  William  Waleis,  was  hanged  and 
beheaded  ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  two  brothers  of  Robert  Bruce  were  taken  in 
Scotland  and  hanged  (Chronicles  of  London  (Riley),  p.  248). 

1  The  violence  of  Edward's  attempts  to  make  Scotland  a  province  of  England, 
says  Professor  Innes,  "  among  other  and  more  temporary  evils,  produced  the 
long  enduring  mutual  hatred  between  the  two  countries  united  by  nature.  It 
was  perhaps  hardly  to  be  expected  that  under  any  rulers  such  nations, — the  one 
rich  and  powerful,  the  other  poor  and  thinly  peopled, — should  live  in  perfect 
peace  and  amity,  content  with  the  Tweed  and  an  ideal  line  through  the 
border  hills  as  their  boundary.  But  the  deadly  hatred  of  the  Scots,  the  hatred 
and  contempt  of  the  English,  were  Edward's  doing,  and  they  put  a  stop  to  all 
beneficial  commerce  between  the  two  countries  for  centuries "  (Preface  to 
Halyburtons  Ledger,  p.  liii.). 
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enabled  Bruce  to  strengthen  his  position,  and  to  capture  Scottish 
fortresses  and  important  districts.  A  provincial  council  of  the 
Scottish  clergy  held  at  Dundee,  in  February,  1309-10,  also 
recognised  him  as  the  lawful  king  of  Scotland.  Stirling  still 
held  out,  however,  and  to  rescue  it,  the  English  king  in  13 13 
proceeded  to  the  north  with  an  army  of,  it  is  said,  nearly 
100,000  men.  Bruce  met  him  a  little  to  the  south  of  Stirling, 
on  the  field  of  Bannockburn,  with  a  force,  it  is  said,  of  40,000 
men.  But  in  both  cases  the  numbers  are  doubtless  greatly 
exaggerated.  Be  that  as  it  may,  they  joined  battle  on  24th  of 
June,  1 3 14,  with  the  result  that  the  English  sustained  a 
crushing  defeat.  Edward  himself,  with  500  knights,  succeeded 
in  escaping  to  Dunbar,  while  the  best  part  of  his  troops  were 
either  captured  or  slaughtered.  By  this  victory  King  Robert 
became  master  of  Scotland. 

For  some  years  after  the  battle  of  Bannockburn  Scotland 
rested  in  peace,  save  when  hostile  expeditions  into  England 
were  organised,  and  on  1st  May,  13 15,  a  Scottish  parliament 
was  held  to  settle  the  order  of  succession  to  the  crown. 
Edward  desired  peace,  but  would  not  recognise  Robert's  title 
as  King  of  Scotland,  and  without  such  recognition  Scotland 
would  not  negotiate,  either  with  Edward  or  with  the  Pope,  who 
supported  his  claims.  Meanwhile  Robert  captured  Berwick, 
which  had  been  held  by  the  English  for  twenty  years,  and  the 
Scots  invading  England,  under  Douglas  and  Randolph,  defeated, 
at  Melton  in  Yorkshire  on  20th  September,  13 19,  an  English 
force  which  sought  to  repel  them.  A  truce  between  the  two 
kingdoms  was  adjusted  on  21st  December,  13 19,  to  last  for 
two  years.  At  its  conclusion  great  preparations  were  made  for 
a  renewed  attack  on  Scotland,  and  the  Scots  anticipated  it  by  a 
raid  into  England  as  far  as  Lancashire.  By  midsummer  a 
great  English  army  was  ready  to  invade  Scotland,  but  it  did  not 
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cross  the  border  till  August.  The  Scots  retired  north  of  the 
Forth,  previously  devastating  the  country  to  the  south,  and 
with  such  effect  that  the  English  army,  which  had  made  no 
commissariat  provision,  was  utterly  starved  and  demoralised 
before  it  passed  the  Lothians,  and  was  obliged  to  retire,  harassed 
in  every  way  by  the  Scots  who  were  in  force  under  King  Robert 
and  his  nephew  Randolph.  These  reverses  induced  the  English 
government  to  entertain  the  idea  of  negotiating  for  peace  on 
the  basis  of  a  recognition  of  Scottish  independence.  The  result 
was  the  conclusion,  on  7th  June,  1323,  of  a  truce  for  thirteen 
years,  Robert  taking  the  title  of  King  which  Edward  would  not 
give.  King  Robert  then  despatched  his  nephew  to  the  Pope  to 
endeavour  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  the  Holy  See,  and  he 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  Pontiff  to  write  the  king  recognising 
his  title.  Randolph  next  concluded  a  treaty  with  France,  under 
which  the  king  of  Scotland  engaged  to  invade  England  when- 
ever that  country  should  be  at  war  with  France.  On  13th 
June,  1324,  he  appears  to  have  been  in  Glasgow,  and  on  the 
28th  of  the  following  month  he  granted  a  charter  confirming 
that  of  King  Alexander  II.  of  1225.1 

Previous  to  1320  a  chapel  was  erected  in  St.  Thenews  gait, 
not  far  from  St.  Thenews  chapel,  and  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  archbishop  and  martyr.2  In  1320 
Sir  Walter  Fitz  Gilbert,  the  progenitor  of  the  Hamiltons, 
bequeathed  a  suit  of  vestments  to  the  cathedral  church  of 
Glasgow  under  conditions,  one  of  which  was  that  the  vestments 

1  Glasgow  Charters,  i.  pt.  ii.  No.  16.  Ratified  by  Parliament,  1633,  c.  79  ; 
A.P.S.  v.  88. 

2  Thomas  Becket,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  murdered  by  four  knights 
of  Henry  II.  of  England  before  the  altar  of  St.  Benedict  in  Canterbury 
cathedral,  on  29th  December,  n  70.  He  was  canonised  about  three  years 
after  his  death. 
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might  be  borrowed  twice  yearly  for  the  use  of  the  chapel  of 
St.  Thomas  the  martyr.1     The  chapel  existed  in  1505.2 

On  25th  January,  1326-7,  a  revolution  in  England  deposed 
Edward  II.,  and  placed  his  son  upon  the  throne  as  Edward  III., 
and  an  offer  was  made  by  him  to  renew  the  truce  with  Scotland 
without  recognising  Robert  as  king.  This  proposal  was,  how- 
ever, rejected  with  indignation,  and  the  Scots  projected  another 
inroad  into  England.  To  meet  this,  and  carry  the  war  into 
Scotland,  extensive  preparations  were  made,  and  it  appears  to 
have  been  resolved  to  utilise  Edward  Baliol,  a  son  of  the 
quondam  king,  who  had  been  brought  to  England  in  1324  as  an 
"  illustrious  person."  A  flying  mounted  expedition,  under 
Douglas  and  Randolph,  was  sent  into  England  to  carry  fire 
and  sword  into  that  country,  and  an  immensely  superior 
English  force  was  despatched  north  to  meet  them.  But,  after 
suffering  great  privation,  the  English  army  failed  to  encounter 
the  enemy,  which  returned  to  Scotland,  while  the  English  army 
had  to  return  baffled.  The  Scots  then  organised  another 
expedition  into  the  eastern  districts  of  England,  and  began  by 
laying  siege  to  Norham,  when  Edward,  under  the  pressure  of 
internal  difficulties,  was  compelled  to  treat  for  peace  on  terms 
which  Robert  would  entertain.  A  truce  was  adjusted,  and  at  a 
parliament  held  at  York  in  January,  1327-8,  a  document  was 
issued,  in  the  name  of  Edward,  acknowledging  the  independent 
sovereignty  of  Scotland,  and  the  right  of  Robert,  and  his  heirs 
and  successors  to  be  its  king.3  A  treaty  following  on  this 
document  was  concluded  at  Edinburgh  on  17th  March,  1327-8, 
and  was  ratified  by  the  English  parliament  at  Northampton  on 

1  Regist.  Glasg.  pp.  227,  228. 

2  Lib.  Col.  N.D.  Glasg.  p.  258.     [Glasgow  Memorials,  pp.  232-4.] 

3  Scotichronicon,  xiii.  12  ;  J.P.S.  i.  p.  486. 
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4th  May,  1328. l  On  15th  November  immediately  following, 
King  Robert  granted  a  charter  dated  at  Glasgow  by  which  he 
confirmed  the  charter  of  King  Alexander  III.  in  1275.2 

Bishop  Wischard  was  succeeded  (1)  in  13 17  by  Master 
Stephen  de  Donydour,  a  canon  of  Glasgow,  who  died  in  the 
same  year  without  having  received  consecration  ;  (2)  in  13 18 
by  Bishop  John  de  Egglescliffe,  of  the  Order  of  Preaching 
Friars,  who  was  translated  to  Connor  in  Ireland  in  1323  ;  and 
(3)  by  John  de  Lindsay,  who  was  consecrated  in  1323  and 
died  in  1335.3 

King  Robert  I.  died  at  Cardross,  near  Dumbarton,  on  7th 
June,  1329,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  King  David  II., 
when  only  five  years  old.  He  was  crowned  at  Scone,  and 
during  his  troublous  minority  the  regency  of  the  kingdom  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  succession  of  guardians — Randolph 
and  Donald,  nephews  of  King  Robert,  Douglas,  Moray  of 
Bothwell,  and  the  Steward  of  Scotland. 

The  strong  hand  of  the  old  king  withdrawn,  the  seething 
elements  of  discontent  among  leading  families,  both  in 
England  and  Scotland,  whose  interests  had  been  deeply 
affected  by  the  territorial  arrangements  consequent  upon  the 
national  struggle,  took  form,  and  the  malcontents  supported 
the  claims  of  Edward  Baliol  to  the  crown  of  Scotland — 
recognising  that  his  success  would  promote  their  advantage 
— and  prepared  to  invade  Scotland.  The  English  govern- 
ment, bound   by  the   truce   between  the  two  countries,  made 

1  Burton,  ii.  303-5.     [Dunbar's  Scottish  Kings,  p.  139.] 

2  Glasgow  Charters,  vol.  1.  pt.  ii.  No.  17. 

^[Scottish  Historical  Review,  v.  pp.  203-6.  The  late  Bishop  Dowden's  con- 
tributions to  the  Review  on  "  The  Bishops  of  Glasgow "  contain  new  and 
corrected  particulars  of  which  advantage  has  been  taken  in  the  several  references 
to  the  see.] 
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proclamation  against  such  an  attempt.  But  Baliol  and  his  force 
proceeded  by  sea  to  Scotland,  and,  landing  at  Fife  in  August, 
1332,  defeated  the  Scots  under  the  then  regent,  the  Earl  of 
Mar,  at  Strathconar,  and  was  crowned  at  Scone  on  the  24th  of 
the  following  month.  After  his  coronation,  he,  like  his  father, 
swore  fealty  to  England,  but  was  obliged  to  return  to  it  in 
December  of  the  same  year.  After  much  fighting,  in  the 
course  of  which  England  complained  that  the  Scots  had  broken 
the  treaty  of  Northampton,  preparations  were  made  by  Edward 
to  invade  Scotland  in  support  of  the  claims  of  Baliol,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1333  a  powerful  English  army  assembled  at  Newcastle 
to  crush  the  Scots  who  were  harrying  the  north  of  England.  The 
two  forces  met  at  Halidon  Hill,  where  the  Scots  were  under  the 
command  of  Douglas,  then  regent,  and  the  youthful  Steward  of 
Scotland.  There  the  Scots  sustained  a  great  defeat.  Berwick 
was  retaken  by  the  English  who  advanced  to  Edinburgh,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  1334  Baliol  renewed  his  allegiance  to 
Edward,  who  received  substantial  grants  of  lands  in  Scotland. 
For  three  years  after  this,  desultory  fighting  went  on- — Baliol 
being  supported  by  English  troops,  who,  under  the  command  of 
Edward,  invaded  Scotland  and  proceeded  so  far  north  as  Aberdeen. 
On  his  return  south,  however,  he  was  harassed  by  the  Scots  under 
the  then  regent,  Andrew  Moray  of  Bothwell.  He  appears  to  have 
been  in  Glasgow  on  25th  September,  1333,  when  he  granted 
a  charter  by  which  he  ratified  a  deed  by  his  father  in  1293, 
confirming  a  gift  by  William  the  Lion  for  the  support  of  lights 
for  the  church  and  of  the  choir.  This  deed  bears  to  have  been 
granted  in  presence  of  several  of  the  lords  disaffected  to  David 
II.1  Early  in  1339  Baliol's  position  became  so  desperate  that  he 
returned  to  England,  and  became  a  hanger-on  in  the  court  of 
Edward,  and  David  returned  from  France  with  his  Queen 
1  Regis*.  Epis.  Glasg.  i.  248,  No.  283. 
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Joanna.  No  charter,  so  far  as  is  known,  was  granted  by  him 
affecting  the  city,  but,  during  his  reign,  the  exchequer  rolls 
show  that  various  payments  were  made  by  Glasgow,  along  with 
royal  and  free  burghs,  to  the  Great  Chamberlain  of  Scotland 
between  1366  and  1370, — showing  that  even  at  this  time 
Glasgow  contributed  to  the  national  requirements.1  He  died 
in  February,    13  70-1. 

On  the  death,  in  1335,  of  Bishop  Lindsay,  he  was  succeeded 
by  John  Wyschard  (1366-8),  and  the  latter  was  followed  in 
x339  by  William  Rae,  of  whom  little  is  known  save  that  he  is 
said  to  have  built  the  stone  bridge  over  the  Clyde  at  Glasgow.2 

iVol.  ii.  257,  293,  342,  354. 

2  This  bridge  consisted  of  eight  arches,  and  was  erected,  according  to 
tradition,  at  the  bishop's  own  expense,  with  the  exception  of  the  third  arch 
from  the  northern  side  of  the  river,  the  cost  of  which  was  defrayed  by 
Marjory  Stewart,  Lady  Lochow,  then  resident  in  Glasgow.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  however,  with  reference  to  that  tradition,  that  if  the  bridge  was 
erected  in  1345,  Lady  Lochow  cannot  have  taken  any  part  in  its  con- 
struction. She  was  the  second  daughter  of  Robert,  Duke  of  Albany  (son 
of  Robert  II.)  and  regent  of  Scotland,  who  was  born  in  13 16,  and  was 
himself  only  twenty-nine  years  of  age  when  the  bridge  is  said  to  have 
been  built  [Douglas  Peerage,  i.  46-48).  His  daughter  Marjory  cannot  there- 
fore have  been  Lady  Lochow  at  that  time.  She  was  married  to  Sir  Duncan, 
afterwards  Lord  Campbell  of  Lochow,  but  was  dead  in  1442,  in  which 
year  her  husband  founded  the  collegiate  church  of  Kilmun— the  burying 
place  of  the  Argyll  family — for  the  weal  of  the  souls  of  his  wife  Marjory, 
and  of  their  eldest  son  Celestine  {ibid.  i.  87,  88).  It  would  seem,  then, 
either  that  the  bridge  was  not  constructed  so  early  as  1345,  or  that  Lady 
Lochow's  benefaction  must  have  been  bestowed  at  a  later  period,  on  its 
repair  or  extension.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  also,  that  Bishop  Rae  died  in 
1367,  seventy-five  years  before  the  time  at  which  Lord  Campbell  of  Lochow 
commemorated  his  wife's  death.  There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  bridge  was  erected  so  early  as  is  stated.  If,  however, 
the  supposed  date  of  the  erection  is  postponed  till  the  bishopric  of  Bishop 
Glendonwyn,  or  Bishop  Lawedre,  Lady  Lochow's  connection  with  it 
becomes    possible.      Bishop  Wardlaw,   who    succeeded    Bishop    Rae,  died    in 
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But,  as  Professor  Innes  observes,  we  should  require  some 
evidence  of  such  an  undertaking  being  completed  in  a  time 
of  so  great  national  depression.1  Rae  died  in  1367,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Walter  Wardlaw,  Archdeacon  of  Lothian, 
who  was  consecrated  in  1368,  and  died  in  1387. 

1387  ;  Bishop  Glendonwyn,  who  succeeded  Bishop  Wardlaw,  died  in 
1408,  while  making  preparations  to  rebuild  of  stone  the  timber  steeple  of 
the  cathedral,  which  had  been  burned  down  during  his  episcopate ;  his 
successor,  Bishop  Lawedre,  died  in  1425,  after  building  a  part  of  the 
chapter  house  and  the  steeple,  with  the  battlements  of  the  tower.  The 
two  last  named  bishops,  it  will  be  observed,  were  ambitious  of  enlarging 
and  beautifying  the  cathedral,  and  may  naturally  have  desired  also  to  pro- 
vide improved  bridge  accommodation  over  the  Clyde. 

Assuming  the  claims  put  forward  on  behalf  of  Lady  Lochow  to  be  well 
founded,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  beside  her  eldest  son  Celestine,  to 
whom  reference  has  been  made,  there  were  two  other  sons  of  her  marriage 
with  Lord  Campbell,  viz. : — (1)  Archibald,  the  father  of  Colin,  second  Lord 
Campbell,  who  in  1457  was  created  Earl  of  Argyll  ;  and  (2)  Colin  of 
Glenorchy,  ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Breadalbane. 

Reference  to  Glasgow  Bridge  is  made  in  an  account  of  the  bailies  of 
Renfrew  rendered  in  Exchequer  for  the  period  from  9th  May,  1434,  to  28th 
June,  1435  {Exchequer  Rolls,  iv.  631),  and  in  an  instrument  dated  15th  June, 
1487  (Glasgow  Charters,  1.  pt.  ii.  p.  76). 

1  Reglstrum  Epist.  Glasg.  p.  xxxix. 

What  the  size  and  aspect  of  Glasgow  were  at  this  time  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  the  French  expedition  of  two  thousand  men,  which  came 
to  Scotland  in  1385,  were  disappointed  with  the  appearance  of  Edinburgh, 
which  they  reported  to  be  inferior  to  the  secondary  towns  of  France,  and 
contained  only  four  thousand  houses.  Nor  could  the  knights  and  men-at-arms 
who  formed  this  expedition  find  accommodation  in  the  capital,  but  were 
obliged  to  seek  quarters  by  scattering  themselves  over  the  neighbouring  districts 
— some  in  Fifeshire,  and  others  as  far  south  as  Kelso.  When  the  capital  was 
so  small,  and  presented  so  mean  an  appearance,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
the  bishop's  burgh  of  Glasgow  offered  little  beyond  the  cathedral  and  the 
religious  houses  then  existing  to  attract  a  stranger  {Glasgow  Charters,  vol.  1. 
p.  xxiv). 
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King  David  II.  was  succeeded  in  1371  by  his  nephew  Robert, 
the  High  Steward,  as  Robert  II.,1  but  no  charters  affecting  the 
city  appear  to  have  been  granted  by  him.  Three  charters  of 
his,  however,  bear  to  have  been  dated  in  Glasgow,  one  on 
20th  September,  1382,  and  two  others  on  21st  September, 
1384, — the  two  last  in  presence  of  his  privy  council.  On 
the  last  of  these  dates  he  held  a  council  in  the  burgh.2 
During  his  reign,  also,  payments  were  made  by  the  burgh 
and  city  to  the  Great  Chamberlain.3 

On  the  death  of  Bishop  Wardlaw  in  1387,  Matthew  de 
Glendonwyn,  a  canon  of  the  cathedral,  was  appointed  bishop. 
During  his  episcopate  the  steeple  of  the  cathedral,  built  of 
timber  from  Loch  Lomond  side,  was  burned  down,  and  he 
made  preparations  for  having  it  rebuilt  of  stone,  but  died 
on    10th  May,   1408,  before  the  work  was  commenced. 

On  the  death  of  Robert  II.,  in  1390,  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son  John,  who  also  assumed  the  name  of 
Robert,  and  was  crowned  as  Robert  III.  His  reign  extended 
till  1406,  and  the  only  document  affecting  Glasgow  during 
that  time,  of  which  there  is  knowledge,  was  a  charter  autho- 
rising the  market  of  the  burgh  to  be  held  on  Monday  instead 
of  on  Saturday.4 

1  Robert  was  a  son  of  Walter  Stewart  and  of  Marjory,  daughter  of  King 
Robert  I.,  and  the  first  of  the  Stewards,  or,  as  it  came  to  be  written,  of  the 
Stewart  dynasty. 

2  Great  Seal  Register,  folio  edition,  1306-1424,  p.  165,  No.  24;  p.  169, 
No.  2  ;  p.  173,  No.  20  ;  A.P.S.  i.  565. 

3  Exchequer  Rolls,  ii.  pp.  418-9,  431-2. 

4  Glasgow  Charters,  1.  pt.  ii.  No.  18. 
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1406 — 1460 

Ty^ING  ROBERT  III.  was  succeeded  in  1406  by  his  only 
■*^.  surviving  son,  King  James  I.,  who  was  then  a  little 
over  eleven  years  of  age  and  a  prisoner  in  England.1  In  his 
absence  Scotland  was  governed  by  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  as  regent,  till  his  death  in  1420. 

On  the  death  of  Bishop  Glendonwyn  in  1408,  William 
Lawedre,  Archdeacon  of  Lothian,  was  appointed  bishop.  He 
died  in  1425.  This  bishop  built  the  crypt  below  the  chapter 
house,  and  the  steeple,  with  the  battlements  of  the  tower. 

The  regent,  Duke  of  Albany,  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Murdoch,  who  held  office  till  the  return  of  the  king  in  1424, 
accompanied  by  his  bride  Joanna,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Somerset,  a  cousin  of  King  Henry  V.  of  England. 

Bishop  Lawedre  was  succeeded  in  1426  by  John  Cameron, 
provost  of  Lincluden,  who  carried  out  the  intention  of  Bishop 
Matthew  to  build  of  stone  the  great  steeple  of  the  church, 
constructed  of  wood,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  lightning. 

1  He  had  sailed  for  France  in  March  or  April,  1406,  with  a  view  to  being 
educated  there,  but  was  captured  by  an  English  ship,  notwithstanding  the 
currency  of  a  truce  between  the  two  countries.  During  his  enforced  residence 
in  England,  for  the  long  period  of  eighteen  years,  he  received  all  the  advantages 
of  a  careful  education. 
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He  also  erected  the  great  tower  of  the  bishop's  palace  on 
which,  says  Professor  Innes,  his  arms  were  to  be  seen  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  he  completed  the  chapter  house 
commenced  by  Bishop  Lawedre.  He  also  increased  the 
number  of  prebendaries  of  the  cathedral  to  thirty-one,  and 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  regard  the  episcopal  palace  as 
a  fortress.1 

The  vigorous  administration  of  King  James  I.  was  directed 
to  the  suppression  of  the  lawlessness  which  had  developed 
during  the  regency,  and  in  previous  reigns.  Enforcing  the 
legitimate  authority  of  the  crown,  and  applying  it  to  the 
suppression  of  the  turbulence  of  his  nobles,  he  strove  to 
rescue  the  people  from  oppression  and  plunder.  The  legis- 
lation which  he  initiated  was  far  in  advance  of  his  time,  and 
the  relations  he  cultivated  with  France,  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  northern  countries,  opened  up  means  of  commercial  inter- 
course, which,  had  they  been  fully  developed,  could  not  have 
failed  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  his  country.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  all  his  far-seeing  projects  were  neutralised 
to  a  large  extent  by  his  harsh  and  often  unjust  measures  for 
furthering  his  policy.  It  was  doubtless  the  discontent  and 
apprehension  which  these  measures  occasioned  that  led  to 
the  conspiracy  which  resulted  in  his  murder  in  Perth  on 
20th  February,   1436-7.2 

1  The  great  tower  was  almost  the  last  portion  of  the  castle  to  be  removed  at 
the  final  demolition,  nearly  a  century  ago.  It  stood  to  the  south-west  of  the 
main  body  of  the  structure,  and  was  a  quadrangular  erection  of  five  storeys  in 
height,  with  embattled  walls  and  crow-stepped  gables,  being  in  style  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  castle  itself  {Transactions  of  the  Glasgow  Archaeological  Society, 
19th  February,  1885,  i.  231)  ;  also  21st  March,  1889,  p.  496. 

2  In  the  winter  of  1435  the  court  of  James  was  visited  by  ^Eneas  Sylvius 
Piccolomini,   then   thirty   years   of  age,   afterwards    Pope    Pius  II.,  who   has 
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King  James  II.  was  only  seven  years  old  at  the  time  of 
his  father's  death,  and  the  kingdom  remained  under  the 
government  of  guardians  till  1449,  when  he  assumed  the 
reins  of  government.  Bishop  Cameron  died  in  1446,  and 
was  succeeded  (1)  by  James  Bruce,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  who 
died  in  1447  before  being  confirmed  or  invested  ;  (2)  by 
William  Turnbull,  Archdeacon  of  Lothian,  who  died  on  3rd 
September,  1454  ;  and  (3)  by  Andrew  de  Durisdere  (usually, 
though  it  seems  inaccurately,  named  Muirhead),  one  of  the 
canons,  who  died  on  20th  November,  1473. 

The  reign  of  James  II.  extended  till  3rd  August,  1460, 
and  during  its  currency  several   notable  facts  are  mentioned. 

described    his    impressions    of  Scotland    of  that  day.     See   Pref.   to    Glasgow 
Charters,  p.  xxvii. 

During  the  reign  of  King  James  I.,  John  Hardyng  was  sent  to  Scot- 
land by  Henry  V.  and  Henry  VI.  of  England  to  obtain  certain  deeds  which 
were  supposed  to  confirm  the  claim  of  that  country  to  superiority  over 
Scotland.  In  his  chronicle,  written  in  his  advanced  age  and  presented  to 
Edward  IV.,  he  describes  the  several  places  which  he  had  visited  and,  as  Mr. 
Hume  Brown  observes,  "  indicates  with  a  grim  unconsciousness  the  ceaseless 
purpose  of  England  to  bring  Scotland  under  her  supremacy."  He  recommends 
the  invasion  of  Scotland  by  three  armies,  and  thus  refers  to  Glasgow:  — 

Next  than  from  Ayre  unto  Glasgew  go, 

A  good  cytee  and  universitee, 

Where  plentifull  is  the  countree  also, 

Replenished  well  with  all  commoditee. 

And  nexte  from  that  unto  Glasgo, 

Standyng  upon  Clyde,  and  where  also, 

Of  corn  and  cattell  is  aboundaunce, 

Youre  armye  to  vittayle  at  all  sufFysaunce. 

Thus  these  three  armies  at  Glasgew  shall  mete, 

Well  arrayed  in  theyr  armour  clene, 

Which  homeward  from  thence  thei  shall  returne  complete. 

Hume  Brown's  Early  Travellers  in  Scotland,  p.  23. 
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On  4th  February,  1446-7,  a  notarial  instrument  records 
the  delivery  by  the  bailies,  burgesses  and  community  of 
the  city,  to  the  keeper  of  the  lights  around  the  tomb 
of  St.  Kentigern,  of  two  pounds  of  wax,  which  Bishop 
Cameron  and  his  chapter  had  ordained  to  be  paid  yearly  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  lights,  in  consideration  of  their  con- 
senting to  the  building  of  a  mill  upon  the  Malyndoner 
Burn,  on  the  south  side  of  Gardyngad,  within  the  commonty 
of  the  burgh  belonging  to  the  burgesses  and  community.1 
The  commonty  here  referred  to  formed  part  of  the  territory 
assigned  by  the  bishops  to  the  burgesses,  but  it  appears  that 
the  latter  were  not  entitled  to  erect  a  mill  thereon  without 
special  authority.  Still  the  document  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
burgesses  of  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  in  a 
position  to  negotiate  with  the  bishop  and  chapter  for  the 
more  profitable  utilisation  of  their  lands  or  commonty.  That 
incident,  considered  in  connection  with  the  facts  (1)  of  the 
burgh  having  been  founded  under  the  authority  of  the  crown 
with  all  the  freedoms  and  customs  of  a  royal  burgh,  and 
(2)  of  the  burgh  laws  applicable  to  royal  burghs  being  in 
observance  within  it,  seems  to  show  that  the  burgesses  of 
the  period  did  enjoy  a  considerable  amount  of  civic  liberty, 
even  though  their  magistrates  were  subject  to  appointment  and 
dismissal  by  the  bishop. 

During  this  reign  the  burgesses  of  Glasgow  had  again  to 
complain  of  persons  going  to  and  returning  from  the  market  of 
the  burgh  being  subjected  to  annoying  interferences  and 
taxation  by  burgesses  of  Rutherglen  and  Renfrew.2     Of  this, 

1  Glasgow  Charters,  No.  19. 

2  David  I.  erected  the  burgh  of  Renfrew  upon  his  own  domain  (in  fundo 
proprio  construxisset)  and  bestowed  its  church  upon  the  Cathedral  of  Glasgow. 
He  subsequently  gave  it,  with  extensive  territory,  to  Walter  Alan  or  Fitz  Alan, 
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complaint  was  made  to  the  king  by  Bishop  Turnbull,  who  stood 
high  in  his  favour,  and  James,  on  4th  February,  1449-50, 
issued  a  letter  under  his  privy  seal,  commanding  these  burghs 
to  cease  from  such  interference,  and  prohibiting  their  burgesses 
and  all  others  from  coming  within  the  barony  of  Glasgow,  or 
any  lands  belonging  to  the  freedom  of  St.  Mungo,  to  take  toll 
or  custom,  by  water  or  land,  of  persons  going  to  or  returning 
from  the  market — any  grants  from  former  kings  to  Renfrew, 
Rutherglen,  or  other  burghs  notwithstanding.1 

A  few  weeks  afterwards  the  king,  by  a  charter  under  the 
great  seal  to  William  Turnbull,  then  bishop,  dated  20th  April, 
1450,  erected  the  city,  the  barony  of  Glasgow,  and  the  lands 
known  as  Bishope  forest  into  a  regality.  This  charter  proceeds 
on  a  narrative  of  the  fact  that  the  king  was  himself  a  canon  of 
the  Church,  and  of  the  singular  favour  and  affection  which  he 
had  towards  the  bishop,  his  councillor,  on  account  of  his  merits, 
and  willing  and  faithful  services  rendered  for  a  lengthened 
time.  The  jurisdiction  thus  conferred,  as  has  already  been 
observed,  was  second  only  to  that  of  the  royal  justiciary.  For 
some  object  not  explained,  another  charter,  in  precisely  the  same 
terms,  but  attested  by  different  witnesses,  was  granted  by  the 
king  on  22nd  February,  1450-1.2 

on  whom  he  also  conferred  the  title  of  Steward  of  Scotland,  and  this  grant  was 
confirmed  by  Malcolm  IV.  in  1157-8  (Registrum  de  Passelet  (Maitland  Club), 
app.  pp.  1-2).  When  the  barony  of  Renfrew  was  established  as  a  shire,  the 
burgh  became  the  head  town  of  the  new  county,  and  in  1396  Robert  III. 
granted  it  to  the  burgesses  and  community  in  feu  farm,  changing  the  old  variable 
"ferms"  into  a  fixed  reddendo  of  eight  merks  yearly  (Origines  Parochiaks  Scoriae, 
i.  75  ;  Report  of  Commissioners  on  (Municipal  Corporations  in  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  355). 

1  Glasgow  Charters,  No.  20. 

2  Regis t.  Epis.  Glasg.  Nos.  356  and  362;  Glasgow  darters,  vol.  1.  pt.  ii. 
Nos.  21  and  23.  [The  lands  of  Bishop  forest  lie  in  the  parish  of  Kirkpatrick 
Irongray  in  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright.] 
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The  regality  thus  erected  embraced  not  only  the  city,  but 
a  wide  area  beyond,  including  the  modern  parishes  of  Glasgow, 
Cadder  and  Govan,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  parish  of  Old 
Monkland,  as  shown  on  a  map  prepared  in  1773.  Upon 
the  regality  lands,  from  a  very  early  period,  numerous  rentallers 
were  located.  A  rental  right  might,  according  to  the  preface 
to  the  Diocesan  Registers?  be  acquired  (1)  by  original  grant 
from  the  lord  ;  (2)  by  succession  ;  (3)  by  purchase  of  the 
"kyndness"  from  the  rentallers;  or  (4)  by  marrying  the 
daughter  of  a  rentaller.  A  female  rentaller  could  also,  it  would 
appear,  communicate  her  right  to  her  husband,  who  was  at  once 
entered  in  the  rental.  There  also  existed  in  St.  Mungo's 
Freedom  a  peculiar  privilege  or  custom  known  as  that  of  "  St. 
Mungo's  Widow,"  which  Mr.  John  Riddell  has  thus  described : 
"  The  widow  of  a  tenant  in  the  Bishop's  rental  was  entitled, 
while  she  remained  single,  to  hold  her  husband's  lands  for  life. 
These  tenants  were  a  sort  of  copy  holders,  whose  right  to  these 
lands  might  be  considered  absolute." 2 

In  Glasgow,  as  in  other  religious  establishments  which 
possessed  baronial  or  regality  jurisdiction,  such  jurisdiction 
seems  to  have  been  exercised  by  a  layman,  to  whom  the  bishop 
or  abbot  and  chapter  delegated  the  requisite  authority,  and 
who  was  known  as  the  justiciar,  chamberlain  or  bailie.  The 
authority  thus  conferred,  when  long  exercised  by  the  head  of  an 
influential  family,  seems  sometimes  to  have  become  virtually 
hereditary.  Thus,  in  Arbroath,  the  abbot,  in  1485,  conferred 
the  survivorship  of  the  office  of  bailie  of  the  regality  on  two 

1  a.d.  1509-1570,  edited  for  the  Grampian  Club  by  Joseph  Bain  and 
Charles  Rogers,  2  vols.  1875. 

2  Diocesan  Registers,  i.  pp.  25,  26.  On  the  subject  of  kindly  tenancy  see 
Dr.  John  Hill  Burton's  preface  to  vol.  i.  of  the  Register  of  the  Privy  Council 
of  Scotland,  pp.  xxxi-xxxiv. 
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Ogilvies,  and  it  was  practically  held  in  perpetuity  by  the  family 
of  Airlie.  In  Glasgow  the  corresponding  office  seems  to  have 
been  similarly  held  by  the  head  of  the  family  of  Lennox. 

Nor  were  these  charters  the  only  marks  of  royal  favour. 
The  king  had  used  his  influence  with  Pope  Nicholas  V.  to 
induce  him  to  sanction  the  establishment  of  a  University  in 
Glasgow,  as  had  been  done  in  St.  Andrews  forty  years  earlier,1 
and  had  urged  that  not  only  the  weal  of  the  Commonwealth 
would  be  thereby  promoted,  but  that  the  City,  as  a  place 
of  renown,  was  well  fitted  therefor,  the  air  being  mild,  victuals 
plentiful,  and  a  great  store  of  things  for  the  use  of  man  being 
found  there.  He  also  urged  that  compliance  with  his  appeal 
would  have  the  effect  of  spreading  the  Catholic  faith,  of 
instructing  the  simple,  of  holding  equity  in  judgment,  causing 
reason  to  flourish,  illuminating  the  minds  of  men,  and 
enlightening  their  understanding.  In  response  to  this  appeal 
the  Pope  issued  his  Bull  on  7th  January,  1450-1,  by  which, — on 
a  narrative  of  the  devotion  of  the  king,  and  his  own  desire  that 
the  city  should  be  adorned  with  the  gifts  of  the  sciences, 
so  that  she  might  produce  men  distinguished  for  ripeness  of 
judgment,  crowned  with  the  ornaments  of  virtue,  and  erudite 
with  the  learning  of  the  various  faculties,  and  that  there  might 

1  Previously  the  inability  of  the  more  aspiring  youth  of  Scotland  to  obtain  in 
the  cathedral  and  monastic  schools  of  the  country  the  higher  education  which 
they  sought,  led  them  to  resort  to  the  universities  of  England  and  the 
Continent.  Scottish  students  do  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  regarded 
with  favour  at  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  But,  apart  from  that  fact,  it  was 
desirable  to  provide  at  home  for  such  education  as  might  supersede  the  necessity 
for  resorting  to  foreign  seminaries.  Accordingly,  Henry  Wardlaw,  Bishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  who  had  himself  completed  his  studies  in  Oxford,  determined  to 
found  a  university  in  his  cathedral  city.  This  was  done  in  1410,  when 
professors  of  canon  law  and  philosophy  were  appointed.  Four  years  later, 
viz.,  in  1414,  Pope  Benedict  XIII.  issued  his  Bull  recognising  the  university. 
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be  an  overflowing  fountain  of  the  sciences,  out  of  whose  fulness 
all  who  desired  to  be  imbued  with  the  lessons  of  knowledge 
might  drink, — he  erected  the  university,  ordaining  that  it 
should  flourish  in  all  time  to  come,  as  well  in  theology  and 
canon  and  civil  law  as  in  the  arts,  and  every  other  lawful 
faculty,  and  that  the  doctors,  masters,  readers  and  students 
might  there  enjoy  all  the  liberties,  honours,  exemptions  and 
immunities  granted  by  the  Apostolic  See  to  the  doctors,  masters 
and  students  in  his  city  of  Bologna.  He  appointed  Bishop 
Turnbull  and  his  successors  in  the  bishopric  to  be  "  rectors, 
called  chancellors  of  the  University,"  with  power  to  confer 
degrees  and  make  licentiates  ;  and  to  all  persons  so  graduated 
or  licensed  he  gave  full  liberty  to  teach,  not  only  in  the 
university  itself  but  in  all  other  universities.1  Such  papal 
recognition,  as  Professor  Laurie  observes,  was  always 
of  great  importance,  if  not  essential  to  Universities.  "  It 
brought  the  power  of  the  Church,  then  dominating  all  civil 
powers,  to  the  help  of  the  young  communities  or  schools  of 
learning,  and  gave  universal  European  validity  to  the  degrees 
which  the  projected  university  might  confer,  and  not  merely  to 
the  doctorship,  as  has  been  sometimes  said.  A  licentia  docendi, 
in  a  papal  university,  whether  it  took  the  form  of  a  Mastership 
of  Arts  as  in  Paris,  or  of  a  Doctorship  as  in  Italy,  entitled  the 
holder  to  teach  at  any  university  seat  in  Christendom.  The 
Popes  had  no  jealousy  of  the  universities.  On  the  contrary 
they  hastened  to  recognise  them.  It  may  be  that  they  actually 
saw  that,  by  conferring  privileges,  they  indirectly  acquired  rights 
over  both  teachers  and  students."  2 

The  first  general  chapter  of  the  university  thus  established, 
held  in  1451  for  the  incorporation  of  its  members,  met  in  the 
chapter  house  of  the  Friars  Preachers,  and  Mr.  David  Cadyow, 
1  Glasgow  Charters,  No.  22.         2  Lectures  on  Universities,  pp.  136-137. 
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Precentor  of  the  Church  of  Glasgow,  was  chosen  rector.  The 
next  chapter  was  held  in  presence  of  the  bishop,  in  the  chapter 
house  of  the  cathedral,  and  there,  or  in  the  lower  chapter 
house,  most  of  the  subsequent  congregations  of  the  members 
of  the  university  were  held  till  the  time  of  the  Reformation.1 

In  the  same  year  the  general  jubilee  proclaimed  by  the  Pope 
on  the  termination  of  the  great  papal  schism2  was  extended  to 
Scotland  by  a  Bull,  in  which  the  visitation  of  the  faithful  to  the 
Church  of  Glasgow,  and  offerings  there,  were  declared  to  be  as 
meritorious  as  similar  visitations  and  offerings  at  Rome  ;  and 
these  offerings  were  appointed  to  be  divided  into  three  parts, 
one  to  be  applied  to  the  fabric  of  the  Church,  one  to  pious  uses 
in  Scotland,  and  one  to  be  sent  to  Rome.3 

On  20th  April,  1453,  the  king,  by  letters  under  his  great 
seal,  obtained  through  the  influence  of  Bishop  Turnbull, 
granted  his  firm  peace  and  protection  to  the  rectors,  deans  of 
faculties,  procurators  of  nations,  regents,  masters  and  scholars  of 
the  university  ;  and  he  exempted  them  from  all  taxes,  duties, 
watch  and  ward  exigible  within  the  realm.4  This  was  followed, 
on  1st  December  in  the  same  year,  by  a  charter  from  the 
bishop,  by  which  he  conferred  various  privileges  on  all  the 
officers  and  students  of  the  university — privileges  which  were 
extended  not  only  to  their  domestics  and  servants,  but  also  to 
their  scriveners,  stationers,  and  parchment  sellers,  with  their 
wives,  children  and  handmaids.  It  required,  among  other 
things,  the  assize  of  bread  and  ale  to  be  observed  according  to 

1  Pref.  by  Prof.  Innes  to  the   3\Iun.  Alme   Univ.   Glasg.  (Maitland  Club), 
p.  xxxiii. 

2  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  by  Canon  Robertson,  iv.  p.  478. 

3  Bull    dated    22nd    November,    1450;    Regis t.   Epis.   Glasg.   pp.  380-382, 
No.   359. 

4  Glasgow  Charters,  No.  24. 
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the  laws  and  customs  of  burghs,  and  appointed  the  rector  to 
report  transgressors  to  the  provost  or  any  of  the  bailies  of  the 
city  for  punishment.  In  the  event  of  these  magistrates  failing 
to  administer  correction,  the  rector  was  empowered  to  do  so 
himself ;  and  if  any  question  arose  between  the  magistrates  and 
him  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  duty  was  discharged,  then 
such  question  had  to  be  determined  by  the  bishop.  The  bishop 
farther  provided  that  the  provost,  bailies,  and  other  officers  of 
the  city  should  annually,  on  their  election,  in  presence  of  him 
and  his  successors  as  chancellors,  or  deputes,  and  of  the  rector 
and  certain  supposts  of  the  university,  be  sworn  to  observe,  as 
far  as  concerned  them,  all  its  privileges  and  liberties  as  well 
as  its  customs  and  statutes.1  This  is  the  earliest  reference 
to  the  provost  as  chief  magistrate  of  the  burgh.  The  name  of 
the  then  holder  of  the  office  is  not  stated,  but  he  was  probably 
the  individual  who,  on  1 8th  December  in  the  following  year, 
as  one  of  the  parties  to  an  indenture,  is  designated  as  "  an 
honorabyll  man,  Johne  Stewart,  the  first  provost  that  was  in 
the  cite  of  Glasgw." 2  Frequent  references  occur  in  earlier 
deeds,  after  1280-90,  to  "  prepositi  and  bailies"  of  the  city, 
and  sometimes  the  names  of  several  persons  are  mentioned 
as  "prepositi"  in  the  same  deed,  but  after  1453  the  title 
provost  seems  to  have  been  given  exclusively  to  the  chief 
magistrate. 

1  Ibid.  No.  25.  This  charter  was  confirmed  by  another  of  date  30th  October, 
1628,  granted  by  Archbishop  Law  with  consent  of  the  dean  and  chapter. 
Original  in  the  archives  of  the  university  {Ibid.  No.  187). 

2  Ibid.  No.  26.  John  Stewart  is  understood  to  have  been  the  second  son  of 
Sir  John  Stewart  of  Dalswinton,  and  is  referred  to  as  the  provost  of  the  city  at 
various  times  down  to  26th  January,  1479.  He  married  Elizabeth  Lindsay, 
and  died  before  25th  June,  1485,  leaving  a  daughter,  Jonet  Stewart,  wife  of 
Robert  or  Robin  of  Hall,  of  the  Fulbare  {Liber  Col.  Nost.  Domine  etc.  (Mait- 
land  Club),  Pref.  by  Dr.  Joseph  Robertson,  pp.  xlix-1). 
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It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that,  as  is  observed  by  Professor 
Innes,  though  the  University  of  Glasgow  was  founded  by  the 
Pope  on  the  model  of  that  of  Bologna,  the  customs  and 
technical  phraseology  of  the  former  early  showed  an  imitation 
of  the  institutions  of  Louvain,  then  and  for  all  the  following 
century  the  model  university  of  Northern  Europe,  and  perhaps 
peculiarly  admired  by  our  countrymen  at  that  period  when 
it  had  so  recently  flourished  under  a  Scottish  rector — John 
Lichton,  who  was  made  rector  in  1432.1 

The  first  building  in  which  the  masters  of  the  university 
taught  was  situated  in  the  Rottenrow.  It  was  latterly  the 
manse  of  the  parson  of  Luss,  and  was  called  the  "  Auld 
Pedagogy  "  ;  but  in  1460  ground  was  acquired  in  High  Street, 
from  James,  first  Lord  Hamilton,  and  on  it  and  on  additional 
ground  acquired  in  or  before  1475,  and  to  buildings  erected 
there,  the  college  or  pedagogy  was  transferred. 

Bishop  Andrew  is  said  to  have  formed  the  vicars  of  the 
choir  in  the  cathedral  into  a  college,  but  it  is  to  be  observed 
that,  in  1293,  reference  is  made  to  a  vicar  of  the  choir,2  and 
Bishop  Cameron,  who  held  office  between  1425  and  1446, 
arranged  for  a  mass   being   said   by  the  vicars  of  the  choir.3 

1  Pref.  to  Mutt.  Alme  Univ.  Glasg.  p.  xiii. 

2  Glasgow  Charters,  1.  pt.  ii.  p.  20. 

3  Archbishop  Eyre,  Transactions  of  the  Glasgow  Archaeological  Society,  i.  p.  479; 
ii.  p.  79.  [There  is  preserved  in  the  Kelvingrove  Museum  a  stone  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  taken  from  the  building  at  the  cathedral  which  was 
occupied  by  the  vicars,  but  which  probably  fell  into  ruins  about  the  time  of 
the  Reformation.     The  inscription  on  the  stone  has  been  thus  deciphered  : 

Has  pater  Andreas  antistes  condidit  edes 
Presbiteris  choro  Glasgu  famulantibus  almo. 

"These  buildings   Bishop  Andrew  put  up  for  the   priests  who   serve   the 

flourishing  choir  of  Glasgow."     Scottish  Historical  Review,  ii.  pp.  1 10-1.] 
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Bishop  Andrew  likewise  founded  near  to  his  palace  a  hospital 
for  the  maintenance  of  twelve  poor  laymen  and  a  priest,  and 
he  dedicated  it  to  St.  Nicholas.1  It  was  endowed  with  lands, 
houses  and  annuals  within  the  city  and  its  territories,  and 
was  known  in  1476  as  "  Hospitale  pauperum,"  in  1487  as 
"  Hospitale  Glasguense,"  and  in  1 507  as  "  Hospitale  Sancti 
Nicholai."  2  In  the  years  1528  and  1550  it  is  spoken  of  as 
consisting  of  two  houses  or  chambers, — a  Pauperes  Hospitalis 
Sancti  Nicholai  de  utraque  domo  "  and  "  Pauperes  Hospitalis 
Sancti  Nicholai  de  domibus  anteriori  et  posteriori."3 

1The  structure  was  Gothic,  and  was  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Kirk  Street. 
Its  ruins  were  removed  about  the  year  1808,  and  the  site  is  now  occupied  by 
Macleod  Street  and  the  buildings  of  the  Barony  Church. 

2  Lib.  Col.  N.D.  G/asg.  pp.  200,  254-260. 

3  Ibid.  p.  51,  lxxiii.  [See  Rental  of  the  Hospital  in  Glasgow  Charters,  ii. 
pp.  626-30  ;  also  Glasgow  Memorials,  pp.  255-63.] 


CHAPTER   IV 

1460 — 1500 

KING  JAMES  II.  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Roxburgh 
Castle  on  3rd  August,  1460,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  James  III.,  a  child  nine  years  of  age.  The  see  was  held  at 
the  time  by  Bishop  Andrew,  who,  on  1st  July,  1461,  with 
consent  of  his  chapter,  granted  to  the  rector  of  the  university 
full  jurisdiction  and  cognizance  in  all  causes  and  quarrels 
between  its  supposts1  and  the  citizens  and  others  under  the 
episcopal  jurisdiction,  with  power  to  restrain  them  by  church 
censure.  He  also  conferred  on  the  rector  the  first  place  after 
himself  in  synods,  processions  and  other  solemn  occasions, 
before  all  prelates  of  the  diocese,  and  declared  that  in  causes 
between  the  supposts  the  accused  should  have  the  option  of 
choosing  before  what  judge  he  should  answer,  whether  before 
the  rector  or  the  bishop's  official.2 

Reference  is  made  in  1460-1  to  the  Grammar  School  of  the 
burgh — Simon  Dalgleish,  precentor  and  official  of  Glasgow, 
having  gifted  to  the  then  rector  of  the  school  and  his  successors 
a  tenement  on  the  west  side  of  the  High  Street,  to  be  held  for 
certain  religious  services,  and  the  provost,  bailies  and  councillors 

1  Suppost — a  scholar  in  a  college  or  servant  or  subordinate. 

2  Glasgow  Charters,  pt.  ii.  No.  28. 
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having  been  appointed  patrons,  governors  and  defenders  of  the 
gift.* 

Eight  years  later,  viz.,  on  29th  November,  1469,  the  claims 
of  Dumbarton  in  a  question  with  the  bishop,  magistrates  and 
community  of  the  city  formed  the  subject  of  judicial  procedure 
before  the  lords  auditors  of  causes  and  complaints.2  Some  men 
of  Glasgow  had  purchased  a  quantity  of  wine  from  a  French 
ship  in  the  river,  but  the  people  of  Dumbarton  prevented 
delivery,  whereupon  a  suit  was  instituted  to  have  it  declared 
that  the  privileges  of  Glasgow  as  established  by  charters  and 
infeftments  had  been  violated.  The  court  decided  in  favour  of 
the  city,  holding  that,  as  its  men  had  been  the  first  buyers,  the 
people  of  Dumbarton  were  not  entitled  to  stop  delivery.  They 
were  therefore  ordained  to  desist  from  such  interference,  and 
ordered  to  be  punished  at  the  will  of  the  king  for  the  injury 
done  to  the  city.3 

On  10th  December,  1472,  the  king  confirmed  to  the 
university,  by  Letter  under  the  great  seal,4  the  exemption 
from  taxation  given  by  his  father  in  1453,5  and  on  the  same 
day  he  issued  his  Letter  under  the  privy  seal  to  the  bishops 
of  the  kingdom,  and  all  others,  his  lieges,  ratifying  the 
exemption  and  charging  them  to  give  effect  to  it.6 

Bishop  Andrew  died  on  20th  November,  1473,  and  on 
7th  March,  1473-4,  John  Laing,  the  lord  treasurer,  was 
provided  by  the  Pope  to  the  see  upon  the  recommendation 
of   the    king.     The   high  jurisdictions    and    privileges    which 

1  Glasgow  Charters,  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  436,  Abstract  No.  28  ;  ii.  p.  557,  No.  40. 

2  Glasgow  Charters,  No.  29. 

3  This  decree  was  confirmed  on  1st  December,  1479,  by  a  charter  from  the 
king  under  his  great  seal  {Glasgow  Charters,  No.  34)  and  both  were  ratified  by 
Parliament  on  28th  June,  1633  {AcU  of  Parliament,  1633,  c.  79,  v.  p.  88). 

*  Glasgow  Charters,  No.  30.  5  Ibid.  No.  24.  6  Ibid.  No.  31. 
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had  been  conferred  on  the  bishops  were  renewed  and  extended 
in  favour  of  Bishop  Laing  and  his  successors  in  the  parliament 
held  at  Edinburgh  on  15th  July,  1476.1  On  that  day  the 
king  granted  to  the  bishop  a  charter  by  which  he  conferred 
on  him  and  his  successors  the  city  and  barony  of  Glasgow 
and  the  lands  of  Bishop  Forest  in  free  regality  and  one  barony, 
empowering  them  to  make  and  constitute  within  the  city  a 
provost,  bailies,  sergeants  and  other  officers,  as  often  as 
should  seem  to  them  expedient.  He  further  conferred  on 
the  bishop  and  his  successors  the  right  to  appoint  and  have 
for  ever  a  sergeant  or  officer,  who  should  carry  a  silver  mace 
or  wand  with  the  royal  arms  on  the  upper  end,  and  the 
arms  of  the  bishop  for  the  time  on  the  lower  end,  for 
making  arrestments  and  executing  the  episcopal  mandates 
and  precepts  within  the  regality,  and  through  all  the  lands 
and  possessions  of  the  bishop  within  his  diocese.  The  king, 
moreover,  confirmed  all  gifts,  grants  and  foundations  previously 
made  by  him  or  his  predecessors,  or  by  any  lords  or  barons, 
to  the  bishops  and  prelates  of  the  see.2  The  powers  thus 
conferred  on  the  bishop  in  regard  to  the  appointment  and 
control  of  the  magistrates  and  officers  of  the  burgh,  are 
stated  for  the  first  time  in  express  terms  in  this  charter, 
and,  as  so  expressed  are  absolute  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  over- 
looked that,  for  a  long  time  previously,  the  burghal  code 
applicable  to  royal  burghs,  with  all  the  rights  and  advantages 
which  it  gave  to  the  burgesses,  had  been  in  operation  within 
the  city.  Besides,  it  may  well  have  been  that  the  powers 
which  the  charter  conferred  on  the  bishop  were  really  more 
formidable  in  theory  than  in  practice.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
it    will    be    seen    that    if   these    powers    were    ever    strictly 

1  1476,  c.  8,  AcU  of  Parliament,  ii.  p.  190. 

2  Regist.  Epis.  Glasg.  pp.  430-3;    Glasgow  Charters,  vol.  1.   pt.  ii.  No.   32. 
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exercised,    important    relaxations    of   practice    were    speedily 
introduced. 

The  Franciscan,  Minor,  or  Grey  Friars,  had  a  monastery  or 
place  with  gardens  attached,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the 
present  George  Street,  west  side  of  Shuttle  Street,  and  north 
side  of  College  Street,  and  entering  from  the  west  side  of  High 
Street  by  a  lane  formerly  called  Grey  Friars  Wynd.  By  a 
charter  dated  21st  September,  1479,  King  James  III.  confirmed 
to  the  friars  the  site  of  their  place,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
gifted  to  them  by  Bishop  John  Laing,  and  Thomas  Forsyth, 
rector  of  Glasgow.1  No  ruins  of  the  old  buildings,  and  no 
records  of  the  foundation  or  of  its  property  have  been  pre- 
served beyond  that  charter  and  two  notarial  instruments,  the 
first  dated  22nd  February,  151 1,  setting  forth  that  Master 
Robert  Blacader,  canon  of  the  cathedral  and  prebendary  of 
Glasgow  primo,  with  the  consent  of  the  chapter,  had  granted 
in  pure  and  perpetual  alms  to  the  Friars  Minors  twenty  feet  of 
land  of  his  croft  which  adjoined  the  walls  of  the  garden  to  the 
west,  for  extending  their  buildings  and  gardens,  and  the 
second,  dated  22nd  March  thereafter,  narrating  that  Bishop 
Laing  had  granted  to  the  friars  twenty-two  feet  of  land  for 
the  same  purpose.2  The  brethren  followed  the  strict  or 
reformed  rule  of  the  order,  and  their  property  was  probably 
very  small.3  Spottiswood  says  that  Jeremy  Russel,  who  was 
burnt  as  a  heretic  in  1559,  was  one  of  the  friars,  and  that  in 
the  following  year  the  convent  was  demolished  by  the  Duke  of 
Chatelherault  and  the  Earl  of  Argyle.4 

1  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  ii.  No.  1434. 

2  Diocesan  Reg.  vol.  ii.  pp.  431,  435,  Nos.  560,  565. 

3  Origines  Parochiales,  i.  pp.  6,  7. 

4  Spottiswood,  Account  of  Scottish  Religious  Houses,    p.    500.     [According  to 
another  account  Russel  belonged  to  Dumfries  ;  and  it  was  not  in  1559  but  in 
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Among  the  fragments  of  old  laws  and  customs  which  have 
been  gathered  together  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Scottish  Parliaments  is  an  act  as  to  the  recovery  of  land 
for  the  yearly  rent  unpaid.  It  provided  that  no  one  pursuing 
for  recovery  of  a  waste  and  undistrainable  tenement,  because  of 
the  annual  rent  being  in  arrear,  should  be  bound  to  lay  waste 
the  land  or  tenement  by  presenting  at  the  court  of  the  burgh 
the  doors,  windows,  and  timber  or  such  like,  no  one  being 
bound  to  injure  himself.  The  former  procedure  requiring 
that  mode  of  action  was  therefore  declared  to  be  inept,  and 
to  have  been  condemned  by  the  wise  counsel  of  the  burghs  ; 
and  it  was  provided  that  whosoever  desired  to  proceed  in 
burgh  for  recovery  of  land  or  tenement  unproductive,  by 
reason  of  the  non-payment  of  the  yearly  rent,  should  go  to 
the  land  or  tenement  with  witnesses  and  the  burgh  sergeant  or 
officer,  and  take  earth  and  stone  of  the  tenement  and  present 
it  to  the  bailies  at  three  head  courts  of  the  burgh.  The  stones 
and  earth  so  presented  were  then  appointed  to  be  placed  in  a 
bag,  sealed  with  a  bailie's  seal,  and  kept  by  the  pursuer  till 
the  fourth  head  court,  when  the  stone  and  earth  exhibited  at 
the  three  preceding  courts  were  to  be  shown  to  the  bailie, 
and  possession  of  the  land  sought  and  given.1  In  conformity 
with  that  law  the  procedure  set  forth  in  a  decree  of  the 
burgh  court  of  the  city  dated  1477,  1478  and  1478-9  was 
taken.  The  provost,  John  Stewart — probably  the  individual 
referred  to  in  the  Indenture  of  1454  as  the  first  provost — with 
two  bailies,  held  a  head  court  on  27th  January,  1477-8,  where 

1539  that  he  and  John  Kennedy  were  burned  at  Glasgow  for  adhering  to  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation  (see  Works  of  John  Knox,  edited  by  D.  Laing, 
i.  pp.  63-66).     For  other  particulars  regarding  the  Friars  Minors  in  Glasgow, 
see  Glasgow  Memorials,  pp.  200-4,  and  relative  plan.] 
1  Ancient  Laws  and  Customs,  i.  p.  168. 
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one  of  the  vicars  of  the  choir,  for  himself  and  his  colleagues, 
appeared  and  reported  that  a  tenement  in  the  Ratonraw,  which 
is  particularly  described,  was  destitute  of  all  "  bigging  and 
reparacion,"  so  that  it  could  not  be  distrained  for  the  payment 
of  the  annual  rent  due  in  respect  of  it.  Wherefore  he  sought 
the  court  to  deliver  to  him  earth  and  stone  in  default  of  pay- 
ment, according  to  the  burgh  laws.  The  application  being 
deemed  reasonable,  the  applicant,  with  one  of  the  sergeants  of 
the  burgh,  was  authorised  to  go  to  the  premises  and  receive 
earth  and  stone  of  the  same  before  witnesses,  after  the  custom 
of  the  city  in  such  matters.  All  this  having  been  done,  the 
applicant  reported  the  procedure  to  the  court,  and  took  it  to 
witness.  At  the  second  head  court,  held  on  7th  April, 
1478,  the  vicar  reappeared  and  renewed  his  application,  which 
was  granted,  and  a  similar  course  of  procedure  was 
adopted  and  reported  to  the  third  head  court.  At  the  third 
head  court  held  on  13th  October,  1478,  the  same  formalities 
were  gone  through,  and  at  the  fourth  head  court  held  on  26th 
January,  1478-9,  another  vicar,  whose  authority  to  represent 
his  colleagues  was  known,  appeared  and  recited  the  procedure 
which  had  been  taken  on  the  three  previous  occasions,  and  the 
fact  that  the  proclamation  had  been  made  at  the  market  cross 
of  the  city,  warning  the  lawful  heritors  or  heirs  to  make  pay- 
ment of  the  annual  rent  then  due.  He  thereupon  craved  the 
legal  remedy.  Upon  this  he  was  removed,  the  court  was 
warded,  and  the  application  was  considered,  after  which  the 
applicant  was  called  in,  and  Sir  John  Michelson,  the  town 
clerk,  judicially  instructed  the  dempstar  to  give  decree  sus- 
taining the  claim  of  the  vicar.1  This  document  Professor 
Innes  describes  as  a  "  unique  specimen  of  a  very  remarkable 
procedure,"  but  the  more  recent  publications  of  the  Scottish 
1  Glasgow  Charters,  No.  33, 
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Burgh  Records  Society  contain  several  illustrations  of  the 
practice. 

Bishop  Laing  died  on  nth  January,  1482-3,  and  George 
Carmichael,  treasurer  of  the  see  and  rector  of  Carnwath,  was 
elected  to  succeed  him,  but  was  not  consecrated,  and  he 
was  succeeded  by  Robert  Blacader,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  who 
was  translated  to  Glasgow,  19th  March,  1482-3,  and  during 
whose  episcopate  various  important  events  occurred.  He 
died  in  July  1508,  and  was  succeeded  by  James  Beaton, 
bishop  elect  of  Galloway,  who  was  postulated  to  the  see  of 
Glasgow  on  9th  November,  1508,  and  consecrated  at  Stirling 
on  15th  April,  1509. 

On  15th  June,  1487,  an  instrument  sets  forth  the  foundation 
by  William  Stewart,  canon  of  Glasgow,  of  a  perpetual  chap- 
lainry  at  the  high  altar  of  the  Church  of  the  Friars  Preachers 
— Dominican  Friars  or  Blackfriars  of  Glasgow.  It  carefully 
prescribed  the  religious  services  which  were  to  be  maintained, 
and  provided  for  the  upholding  of  the  chaplainry.  The 
granter  undertook,  at  his  own  expense,  to  erect  premises  for 
the  use  of  the  friars  betwixt  their  church  and  dormitory  on  the 
south  side  of  their  cloister,  and  the  description  of  the  accommo- 
dation to  be  provided  indicates  the  general  character  of  such 
buildings  at  the  time.  They  were  to  consist  of  five  or  six 
vaults  beneath,  and  two  halls,  two  kitchens  and  four  chambers, 
on  the  ground  floor,  with  houses  above,  corresponding  to  the 
halls,  kitchens  and  chambers  on  the  ground  floor,  all  to  be 
well  roofed  with  tiles,  and  sufficiently  finished  in  wood  and 
boards.  It  declared  that  the  walls  should  be  of  equal  height 
with  those  of  the  church,  and  be  built  on  the  outside  with 
hewn  or  ashlar  stones.  For  the  maintenance  of  the  chaplainry 
the  granter  assigned  various  annual  rents  of  the  cumulo  value 
of  fifty  shillings  Scots.     As  conservators  of  the  chaplainry  the 
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lord  rector  of  the  university  for  the  time,  the  regents  in  the 
college  of  arts  in  the  university,  and  the  provost  and  bailies  of 
the  city,  were  appointed  to  see  that  it  in  no  way  fell  into  decay 
through  the  neglect  of  the  friars.1  Another  instrument  in 
which  that  above  described  is  engrossed,  and  authenticated  by 
the  seal  of  the  city  as  well  as  that  of  the  granter,  was  executed 
on  6th  July,  1487.2 

King  James  III.  was  killed  on  nth  June,  1488,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  King  James  IV.,  then  a  youth  sixteen 
years  of  age,  who  was  crowned  at  Scone  on  the  26th  day  of  the 
same  month.3     James  IV.  became  a  canon  of  the  Cathedral  of 

1  Glasgow  Charters,  No.  35.  ''■Ibid.  No.  36. 

3  During  his  reign  he  made  frequent  visits  to  Glasgow.  Among  those 
mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  for  Scotland  are  the 
following  : — Between  26th  March  and  1st  April,  1489,  he  was  in  Glasgow  on 
his  way  from  Ayr  to  Edinburgh.  On  1 8th  July  he  was  again  in  the  city  on 
his  way  to  the  siege  of  Duchal,  then  held  for  the  Earl  of  Lennox  and  his  son. 
It  having  surrendered,  the  king  returned  to  Linlithgow  on  the  28th  of  the 
same  month.  He  was  again  in  Glasgow  apparently  from  22nd  October  to 
10th  November,  and  payments  were  made  to  him  to  be  given  as  altarage 
offerings.  On  the  23rd  November  he  was  at  Dumbarton,  which  surrendered 
in  the  beginning  of  December  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  back  in  Glasgow 
on  24th  December,  and  to  have  offered  18s.  "to  Sanct  Katerine."  On 
15th  May,  1494,  he  returned  there  from  the  Isles.  On  5th  May,  1495,  he 
passed  through  the  city  on  his  way  to  Dumbarton  and  Newark  (on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river)  and  thence  he  proceeded  to  Ardnamurchan, 
returning  to  Glasgow  in  the  end  of  June,  and  remaining  there  till  the  middle 
of  the  following  month.  While  there  various  payments  were  made  for  articles 
of  dress  for  the  king  and  for  offerings  to  "  the  reliquis  in  Glasgow."  In 
September,  1497,  the  king,  returning  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Whithorn,  passed 
through  Ayr  by  Kilmarnock  to  Glasgow,  where  he  ordered  three  trentals 
of  masses  to  be  said,  and  proceeded  to  Stirling.  He  also  ordered  2s.  to  be 
given  to  the  sick  folk  at  the  bridge  of  Glasgow,  3s.  to  the  poor  folk  in  Glasgow, 
and  1 6s.  to  the  man  who  guided  him  to  Stirling  the  same  night.  On  22nd 
February,  1497-8,  he  seems  to  have  been  again  in  Glasgow,  when  he  ordered  2s, 
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Glasgow  in  early  life,  and  during  the  whole  of  his  reign  gave 
constant  evidences  of  his  desire  to  favour  the  church  and  the 
city.  Through  his  influence  parliament,  on  14th  January, 
1488-9,  passed  an  act  under  which,  "for  the  honour  and 
public  good  of  the  realm,"  the  see  was  erected  into  an  arch- 
bishopric, with  such  privileges  as  accorded  of  law,  and  with 
such  dignities,  immunities,  and  privileges  as  were  possessed 
by  the  Archbishopric  of  York,  and  as  might  be  agreed  upon 
between  the  bishop  and  the  prelates  and  barons  with  whom  the 
king  might  advise.1  The  change  thus  made  was  opposed  not 
only  by  William  Scheves,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,2  but 
by  the  chapter  of  Glasgow,  the  members  of  which  looked 
with  apprehension  to  the  increased  power  which  it  would 
give    to    the    bishop.      The    king   and    the    bishop,    however, 

to  be  given  to  the  sick  folk  in  "  the  grantgore"  at  the  town  end  ;  14s.  to  the 
Blackfriars  ;  and  £3  to  the  priests  (Lord  High  Treasurers  Accounts,  i.  pp. 
lxxxvii,  106,  xci,  116,  123-5,  cxv>  249»  cxxi,  226-7,  24-2>  c^x'>  35^"7»  37^)- 

1  1488,  c.  2,  Acts  of  Parliament,  ii.  213. 

2  The  see  of  St.  Andrews  had  been  erected  into  an  archbishopric,  and  its 
church  constituted  the  metropolitan  church  for  the  whole  of  Scotland  by  a  Bull 
issued  by  Pope  Sextus  IV.,  dated  27th  August,  1472.  The  sees  of  Glasgow, 
Dunkeld,  Aberdeen,  Moray,  Brechin,  Dunblane,  Ross,  Caithness,  Galloway, 
Argyle,  the  Isles  and  Orkney,  were  assigned  to  St.  Andrews  as  its  suffragans. 
The  Bull  further  conceded  to  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  the  pallium 
and  cross,  and  to  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
enjoyed  by  metropolitan  chapters  (Theiner,  Vetera  Monumenta,  p.  465, 
No.  852).  Galloway,  thus  subjected  to  St.  Andrews,  had  for  centuries  been 
subject  to  York,  and  the  Isles  and  Orkney  formed  part  of  the  province  of 
Drontheim,  in  Norway. 

The  pre-eminence  thus  given  to  St.  Andrews  was  opposed  ineffectually  by 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  was  also  resisted  both  by  the  king  and  by  the 
bishops  of  Scotland.  The  result  of  the  conflict  that  ensued  was  disastrous  to 
the  archbishop — Patrick  Graham,  a  grandson  of  Robert  III.  Charges  were 
preferred  against  him  to  the  pope,  and,  on  a  report  by  a  papal  nuncio  sent  to 
Scotland  to  investigate  these,  the  archbishop  was  degraded  from  all  holy  orders 
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guaranteed  that  the  privileges  of  the  chapter  should  not  be 
diminished,  and  the  opposition  of  the  canons  was  neutralised, 
but  that  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  was  pressed  at 
the  papal  court  ;  while  the  king  urged  that  the  pallium  should 
be  granted  to  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  whose  cathedral,  he 
urged,  "  surpasses  the  other  cathedral  churches  of  my  realm  by 
its  structure,  its  learned  men,  its  foundation,  its  ornaments  and 
other  very  noble  prerogatives."  The  pope  was  further  urged 
by  the  king  in  1490  not  to  heed  the  remonstrances  or 
machinations  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  seeing  that 
the  policy  of  erecting  a  second  archiepiscopate  in  Scotland  was 
solemnly  adopted  after  due  deliberation  by  the  three  estates  ; 
and  in  the  following  year,  writing  impatiently,  and  with  some 
degree  of  anger,  at  the  delay  which  had  already  taken  place,  he 
stated  that  if  the  reasonable  request  of  his  government  were 
not  complied  with,  he  would  consider  that  he  was  despised  and 
scorned,  and  entreated  as  so  jealous  a  supporter  of  the  church 
ought  not  to  be.1     At  length,  on  9th  January,  149 1-2,  Pope 

and  offices,  and  immured  for  life  within  the  walls  of  a  monastery  (Burton,  i,  p. 
145).  Scheves,  Archdeacon  of  St.  Andrews,  who  had  held  temporarily  the  office 
of  coadjutor  of  Archbishop  Graham,  was  appointed  to  the  metropolitan  see,  and 
received  the  pallium  and  cross  in  the  church  of  Holyrood,  on  Palm  Sunday, 
1478.  Ten  years  later,  viz.  in  1487,  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  erected  St. 
Andrews  into  a  primatial  church,  and  made  the  archbishop  primate  of  all 
Scotland,  and  legate  natus  of  the  apostolic  see,  with  the  same  rights  and  honours 
as  were  enjoyed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  as  legate  natus  of  England 
{Concilia  Scotiae,  Pref.  cxviii,  cxix).  This  supremacy  was,  however,  challenged 
by  Glasgow  and,  in  1488,  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  issued  a  Bull  exempting  that 
see  during  the  lifetime  of  Archbishop  Blacader  from  the  authority  of  St. 
Andrews  {Ibid.  Pref.  cxx  ;  Theiner,  pp.  502,  503  ;  Regist.  Epis.  G/asg.  p.  543). 
But  this  concession  did  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  see  of  St.  Kentigern, 
which  aspired  to  powers  and  rank  equal  to  those  of  St.  Andrews,  and  its 
aspirations  were  supported  by  the  king  and  parliament,  as  stated  in  the  text. 
1  Burton's  History  of  Scotland,  iii.  p.  41. 
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Innocent  VIII.  issued  his  Bull,  dated  on  the  5th  of  the  Ides  of 
January,  1491-2,1  by  which  he  declared  the  see  to  be  metro- 
politan, and  appointed  the  bishops  of  Dunkeld,  Dunblane, 
Galloway,  and  Argyle  to  be  its  suffragans.  The  right  of 
the  cross  was  also  conceded,  but  the  higher  honour  of  the 
pallium  and  the  style  of  primate  and  the  privileges  of  legate 
natus  were  refused.  The  see  during  the  lifetime  of  the  first 
archbishop,  and  the  province  during  the  lives  of  his  suffragans, 
were  exempted  from  the  primatial  and  legatine  authority  of 
St.  Andrews.  But  this  act  of  the  pontiff  did  not  terminate  the 
dispute,  and  the  two  archbishops  engaged  in  a  clerical  war  with 
each  other,  so  bitter,  according  to  Burton,  "  as  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  whole  land." 2  Both  the  combatants  carried  their 
disputes  to  Rome,  and  the  appeal  served  to  increase  the 
influence  of  the  papal  court  in  Scotland.  Eventually  parlia- 
ment had  to  interfere,  and  on  8th  May,  1493,  passed  an  act, 
which  set  forth  that  it  was  thought  to  be  expedient  by  the 
lords  of  the  articles  that  the  king  should  cause  letters  to  be 
written  to  both  prelates  exhorting  them  to  leave  their  con- 
tentions and  pleas  to  be  determined  by  his  majesty,  with 
reference  to  what  was  most  profitable  for  the  good  of  the  realm. 
The  king  was  also  requested  to  intimate  this  to  the  pope,  and 
to  command  both  archbishops  to  cease  their  contention,  and  not 
to  labour  against  the  thing  that  should  be  seen  profitable  for 
the  welfare  of  the  realm,  under  certification  that  if  they  did  not 
cease  and  leave  the  pleas  in  the  court  of  Rome,  and  give 
obedience  to  the  device  and  deliberation  of  the  king  and  his 
three  estates,  his  majesty  would  command  his  lieges  "  not  to 
make  finance  nor  pay  to  the  prelates  fermes,  rents,  or  mails  for 
the  sustentation  of  these  pleas,  and  having  of  the  money  out  of 

iTheiner,  p.  505,  No.  889  ;  Regis/.  Epis.  Glasg.  pp.  470,  473,  543,  544. 
2  Burton's  His/ory  of  Scotland,  iii.  p.  41  ;  Lesley's  History  of  Scotland,  p.  62. 
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the  realm."1  This  action  seems  to  have  been  effectual  for  a 
time,  and  the  king  applied  to  the  pope  to  raise  the  Archbishop 
of  Glasgow  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal,  but  the  application, 
though  supported  by  King  Ferdinand  the  catholic,  and  Queen 
Isabella  of  Castile,  was  not  granted.2 

On  4th  January,  1489-90,  the  king  granted  a  charter  under 
his  great  seal  in  which,  after  referring  to  the  special  favour 
and  love  which  he  bore  to  Bishop  Blacader  and  his  "  renowned 
chapter "  which  "  holds  the  chief  place  among  the  secular 
colleges  of  our  kingdom,"  he  confirmed  the  grants  to  the  see 
by  his  predecessors,  and  empowered  the  bishop  and  his  suc- 
cessors to  have  a  free  tron3  in  the  city,  and  to  appoint  a  troner 
of  the  customs  and  clerk  of  the  cocket  in  the  same,  that  all 
merchandise  and  goods  that  belonged  to  the  citizens  and 
tenants  of  the  city  and  barony  might  be  there  troned,  weighed, 
and  customed  ;  and  that  the  bishop  and  his  successors  might 
receive  and  enjoy  the  customs  of  such  merchandise  and  goods ; 
and  that  thereafter  the  citizens  and  tenants  should  be  free 
from  exaction  or  payment  of  all  other  customs  on  such  goods 
in  all  towns,  ports,  and  places  within  the  kingdom  on  showing 
the  cockets.  The  charter  further  conferred  on  the  bishops 
exemption  from  customs  on  wool,  skins,  hides,  cloth,  bread, 
fish,  and  other  goods  and  merchandise,  from  which  custom  was 
due,  when  exported  on  their  proper  ventures,  or  for  the  buying 
of  victuals,  wine,  wax,  spiceries,  or  other  needful  things,  or  for 
the  payment  of  debts  of  bishops,  or  for  any  other  needful  and 
proper  causes.4 

1  1493,  Acts  of  Parliament,  ii.  pp.  232-3.  2  Concilia  Scotiae,  Pref.  cxxiv. 

3 The  tron  thus  authorised  was  placed  in  the  street  originally  called  "Saint 
Thenew's  Gait"  {antea,  p.  18),  but  which,  after  the  establishment  of  the  tron, 
came  to  be  known  as  the  Trongate,  by  which  name  it  is  referred  to  in  a  deed 
dated  in  1  553. 

4  Glasgow  Charters,  ii.  No.  37. 
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All  the  royal  grants  connected  with  the  city  down  to  this 
time  had  been  made  to  the  bishop,  but  on  17th  January, 
1 49 1 -2,  the  king  granted  a  Letter  whereby,  after  referring  to 
legal  proceedings,  the  nature  of  which  has  not  been  ascertained, 
but  under  which  the  magistrates  had  apparently  some  restric- 
tions imposed  on  them,  he  authorised  the  community  to  use 
their  freedoms  as  they  had  previously  done.1 

During  the  archbishopric  of  Blacader,  Lollard  doctrines  were 
taught  in  his  diocese,  and  in  1494  thirty  persons,  men  and 
women,  were  summoned  by  him  to  answer  for  the  heretical 
doctrines  which  they  held  and  taught.2 

1  Glasgow  Charters,  No.  39. 

2  Their  doctrines  seem  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  Scotland  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Robert  III.  in  1406;  and  for  holding  and  teaching  them 
James  Resby,  an  English  priest  and  disciple  of  WycklifFe,  was  condemned  and 
burned  at  Perth  in  1406  or  1407.  Nevertheless  they  continued  to  be  exten- 
sively held.  On  12th  March,  1424,  the  Scottish  parliament  passed  an  act 
against  them  (1424,  c.  3,  J.P.S.  ii.  p.  7),  and  on  23rd  July,  1433,  Paul  Craven, 
a  German,  was  burned  at  St.  Andrews  for  propagating  them.  The  persons 
charged  with  this  heresy  in  1494  were,  however,  more  fortunate,  for  though 
Adam  Reid  of  Barskimming,  one  of  the  accused,  defended  the  doctrines  held 
by  himself  and  his  companions,  they  were  dismissed  with  an  admonition  to  take 
heed  of  novel  doctrines,  and  to  content  themselves  with  the  faith  of  the  church. 
Whether  their  escape  was  brought  about  by  the  king's  dislike  to  persecution,  or 
from  some  other  cause,  does  not  appear  (Burton,  ii.  p.  386,  iii.  p.  43  ; 
Grub,  i.  pp.  365,  389;  Cunningham,  i.  pp.  136,  153  ;  Bellesheim,  ii.  pp. 
in,  112). 
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CHAPTER   V 

1500 — 1522 

IN  1500,  the  chapel  of  St.  Mungo  without  the  walls,  called 
also  Little  St.  Mungo's  Kirk,  was  built  and  endowed  by 
David  Cunningham,  archdeacon  of  Argyle,  and  provost  of  the 
collegiate  church  of  Hamilton.1  It  stood  on  the  Dow-hill,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Gallowgate,  and  a  little  beyond  the  east 
port  and  Molendinar  Burn.  Trees  which  grew  there  were 
known  as  St.  Mungo's  trees  ;  a  well  beside  it  was  called 
St.  Mungo's  well,  and  the  way  to  it  retained  till  recently  the 
name  of  St.  Mungo's  road.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  burying- 
ground.2 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  hospital  of  St.  Nicholas  as 
having  been  founded  by  Bishop  Andrew,  and  it  has  here  to  be 
noticed  that  on  1st  June,  1501,  Martin  Wan,  chancellor  of  the 
cathedral,  by  deed  of  donation  gifted  for  ever  to  one  poor 
person  living  in  that  almshouse  or  hospital,  twelve  annualrents 
of  the  value  in  all  of  £6  12s.  8d.  Scots,  yearly,  and  appointed 
the  provost,  bailies,  and  council  of  the  city  to  administer  his 
gift  after  his  death,  by  presenting  to  the  master  of  the  hospital 
a  poor  man,  a  native  of  the  parish  of  Glasgow,  to  receive  the 

1  Regist.  Epis.  Glasg.  pp.  501-2,  No.  481. 

2[See  also  Glasgow  Records,  iv.  (1690-1717)  pp.  679-80  ;  Glasgow  Memorials, 
pp.  236-8.] 
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benefit  of  the  presentation  as  often  as  it  should  fall 
vacant.1 

Early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  probably  in  1524  or  a  few 
years  earlier  or  later,  Rolland  Blacader,  subdean  of  Glasgow, 
founded  and  endowed  a  chapel  in  the  nave  of  the  cathedral, 
with  an  altar  to  St.  John  and  St.  Nicholas,  and  also  a  hospital 
near  the  Stablegreen  for  poor  and  indigent  persons  casually 
coming  to  the  city.  The  chaplain  of  the  altar  was  appointed 
to  be  also  master  of  the  hospital,  and  six  beds  were  directed  to 
be  furnished  and  kept  in  readiness  for  receiving  the  poor.  The 
deed  of  foundation  contains  several  minute  and  curious  regula- 
tions for  the  management  of  the  house,  and  required  the 
chaplain  to  elect  sixty  poor  people,  having  hearth,  house  and 
household  in  Glasgow,  to  be  present  in  the  church  at  the 
obituary  celebrations  of  the  founder,  to  pray  for  the  souls  of 
his  parents  and  himself  and  all  the  faithful  dead.  For  this 
service  each  was  to  be  paid  eight  pence.  Fourteen  pence  were 
appointed  to  be  paid  annually  to  the  minor  sacristan  for 
ringing  the  bells  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the 
founder  and  his  parents,  and  four  pence  to  the  ringer  of  St. 
Kentigern's  bell  through  the  town.2  Blacader  also  gave 
£100  for  the  erection  of  a  hospital  beside  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Anne ;  but  this  bequest  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  carried  into   effect.3 

The  patronage  of  the  grammar  school  of  the  burgh,  and  the 
care  and  government  of  it  and  its  master,  were  in  1494  claimed 

1  Glasgow  Charters,  No.  4 1 . 

2 Regist.  Epis.  Glasg.  No.  495  ;  Glasgow  Protocols,No.  618  ;  Glasgow  Memorials, 
263-5.  Of  St.  Kentigern's  bell  accounts  are  given  by  Dr.  Joseph  Robertson  in 
his  preface  to  Lib.  Col.  Nostre  Domine,  etc.  (Maitland  Club),  pp.  xxiv-xxviii,  and 
by  Dr.  Macgeorge  in  his  Old  Glasgow,  first  edition,  pp.  19-25. 

3  Lib.  Col.  N.D.  p.  lxxii. 
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by  Master  Martin  Wan,  chancellor  of  the  cathedral.  As 
set  forth  in  a  deed  dated  13th  September  of  that  year, 
Master  David  Dunn,  priest  of  the  diocese,  had,  without 
license  from  him  and  even  in  opposition  to  his  authority, 
set  himself  to  teach  grammar  and  the  elements  of  learning 
within  the  city  and  university.  The  claim  of  the  chancellor 
was  sustained  by  the  bishop,  and  Dunn  was  prohibited  from 
keeping  the  school,  or  instructing  scholars  in  grammar,  or 
youths  in  boyish  studies,  without  the  license  of  the  chancellor.1 
That  decision  appears  to  have  been  given  in  a  question 
simply  between  the  chancellor  Wan  and  the  master  of  the 
school.  But  fourteen  years  later  the  right  of  a  subsequent 
chancellor,  Martin  Rede,  to  control  the  school  and  to  appoint 
and  remove  teachers,  was  challenged  by  Sir  John  Stewart  of 
Minto,  then  provost  of  the  burgh,  who  asserted  for  the  magis- 
trates and  community  their  exclusive  right  to  admit  all  masters 
"  to  the  mural  schools  and  buildings  assigned  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  scholars."  Both  parties  referred  to  the  foundation  by 
Simon  Dalgleish,  precentor  and  official  in  Glasgow  in  1460-1,2 
but  the  result  is  not  given,  and  no  farther  allusion  is  made  to 
the  dispute.3  Probably  the  claim  thus  asserted  on  behalf  of 
the  burgh  was  acquiesced  in.  At  all  events  sixty-nine  years 
afterwards,  viz.  on  24th  June,  1577,  Robert  Hutcheson  and 
his  wife  renounced  their  right  in  a  house  with  a  little  yard 
adjoining,  forming  part  of  a  tenement  belonging  to  the 
grammar  school,  in  order  that  it  might  be  added  to  it,4  and  on 
1 6th  November  in  the  same  year  the  master  of  work  was 
ordered  by  the  town  council  to  make  the  school  house  "water- 
fast,"  and  to  make  other  repairs.5     As  repaired  from  time  to 

1  Glasgow  Charters,  No.  40.  2  Antea,  p.  44. 

3  Diocesan  Registers,  Protocol,  No.  342.         4  Glasgow  Charters,  vol.  ii.  p.  557. 

5  Glasgow  Records,  i.  pp.  64,  465-6. 
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time,  and  with  a  slate  roof  substituted  for  one  of  thatch,  the 
school  seems  to  have  existed  till  1656,  when  a  new  school 
building  was  erected.1 

About  the  year  1 508  Thomas  Muirhead,  canon  of  Glasgow, 
and  rector  of  Stobo,  founded  a  chapel  known  as  the  chapel  of 
St.  Roche,  the  Confessor,  on  the  common  muir  on  the  north 
of  Glasgow,  at  or  near  the  place  now  known  as  St.  Rollox,2  and 
appointed  the  provost,  bailies  and  councillors  of  the  burgh  to 
be  patrons  of  the  chaplainry.  A  notarial  instrument,  dated 
10th  October  in  that  year,  sets  forth  these  facts,  the  presenta- 
tion by  the  patrons,  at  Muirhead's  request,  of  Sir  Alexander 
Robertone  to  be  chaplain,  with  the  fruits  and  profits  of  the 
office,  and  his  induction  as  chaplain.  The  instrument  records 
that  the  transaction  took  place  in  the  presence  of  two  canons  of 
the  cathedral,  "  and  vicars  general  of  the  most  reverend  father 
in  Christ,  Robert,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  being  abroad."  3  The 
archbishop  thus  referred  to  was  Robert  Blacader,  but  Lesley 
records  that  he  died  on  his  way  to  the  Holy  Land  on  28th 
July,  1508.4  The  intelligence  of  his  death  had,  therefore, 
obviously  not  reached  Glasgow  when  the  transaction  recorded 
in  the  instrument  took  place.  With  his  death  the  exemption 
of  Glasgow  from  the  jurisdiction  of  St.  Andrews  terminated. 
Archbishop  Scheves  died  in  1497,  and  was  succeeded  by 
James  Stuart,  Duke  of  Ross,  a  brother  of  the  king.     He  died 

1  Glasgow  Records,  ii.  331,  339,  340,  348,  351. 

2  St.  Rollox  is  simply  another  form  of  the  name  St.  Roche. 

3  Glasgow  Charters,  No.  42;  see  also  vol.  ii.  p.  479,  No.  14;  Glasgow 
Memorials,  pp.  238-41.  A  cemetery  was  attached  to  St.  Roche's  chapel,  and 
both  were  conveyed  by  the  magistrates  and  council  to  Adam  Walles  and 
spouse  in  1569,  under  reservation  of  the  right  of  burial  (Glasg.  Protocols,  Nos. 
1674,  3516). 

4  Lesley's  History  of  Scotland  (Bannatyne  Club),  p.  78. 
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in  1503,  and  was  succeeded  in  1509  by  Alexander  Stuart,  a 
natural  son  of  the  king,  and  the  royal  favour  which  had 
previously  been  shown  to  Glasgow  being  transferred  to  St. 
Andrews,  he  induced  Pope  Julius  II.  not  to  renew  the 
exemption  of  Glasgow  from  its  jurisdiction.1 

Following  the  example  of  his  predecessors,  James  II.  and 
James  III.,  James  IV.  on  7th  June,  1509,  issued  a  letter  in 
which  he  charged  the  ordinaries  spiritual  of  the  kingdom  to 
take  no  tax  or  impositions  from  the  regents,  students,  or 
officers  of  the  university  of  Glasgow.2 

On  20th  August,  1509,  the  family  of  Lennox,  so  long 
identified  with  the  affairs  of  Glasgow,  appear  to  have 
acquired  their  first  residence  in  the  city — in  the  Stable 
Green  near  the  Cathedral — by  purchase  from  Mr.  Adam 
Colquhoun,  rector  of  Govan.  The  purchaser  was  Matthew 
Stewart,  second  Earl  of  Lennox,  who  was  provost  of  Glasgow 
in  1510.3 

Two  notarial  instruments,  dated  respectively  7th  December, 
1510,  and  16th  January,  1510-11,  are  recorded  in  the  protocol 
books  of  Master  Cuthbert  Simson,  chapter  clerk  of  the  diocese, 
and  exhibit  the  subjection  of  the  magistrates  of  the  city  to  the 

1  Glasgow  Charters,  i.  pt.  i.  pp.  49,  50. 

2  Glasgow  Charters,  No.  43. 

3 Diocesan  Registers,  Protocol,  No.  384.  In  this  Stable  Green  mansion,  Earl 
Matthew's  widow — the  lady  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  sister  of  the  first  earl  of 
Arran,  and  grand-daughter  of  James  II.  resided  after  her  husband's  death  at 
Flodden.  And  in  the  same  dwelling  her  unhappy  descendant,  Henry  Darnley, 
the  "  King  Consort,"  resided  with  his  father  during  his  recovery  from  his 
illness.  Here  too,  Queen  Mary  visited  him  not  long  before  his  murder 
in  the  Kirk  of  Field.  The  house  called  Darnley's  Cottage,  which  stood 
in  the  open  space  to  the  south  of  the  ancient  site  of  the  episcopal 
palace,  was  a  modern  building  {Ibid.  Preface  i.  pp.  18-19).  ^n  consequence 
of  the  forfeiture  of  the  estates  of  Matthew,  earl  of  Lennox,  in  1545,  the 
property  reverted  to  the  Crown,  and  was  bestowed  on  John  Hammyltoune  of 
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archbishop  and  to  his  court  at  this  time.  The  former  instru- 
ment narrates  proceedings  at  the  instance  of  the  commissaries 
against  John  Shaw,  Alexander  Stewart,  and  Thomas  Law, 
bailies  of  the  burgh,  and  other  citizens  therein  named,  for 
having  incurred  the  greater  excommunication  by  making  and 
recording  in  their  books  certain  statutes  against  the  jurisdiction 
of  Holy  Mother  Church,  to  the  effect  that  no  citizen  ought 
to  summon  another  citizen  before  a  spiritual  judge  respecting 
a  matter  which  could  be  completely  decided  before  the  bailies 
in  the  court  house  of  Glasgow,  and  by  fining  one  Allan 
Leithame  for  complaining  to  the  official  against  Archibald 
Watson,  a  fellow  citizen.  In  these  proceedings,  Matthew,  earl  of 
Lennox,  Provost  of  Glasgow,  appeared  to  defend  the  bailies 
and  citizens,  and  protested  that  they  would  not  recede  from 
their  lawful  exceptions  and  defences  of  law  to  be  brought 
forward  at  a  suitable  time  and  place.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  what  these  defences  were,  for  they  doubtless  indicated 
a  rising  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  the  city  to  assert 
such  municipal  independence  as  was  then  desired  by  them. 
All  that  is  known  of  this  case  is  the  result,  as  indicated  by  the 
second  of  these  notarial  instruments,  which  states  that  on  the 
1 6th  of  January,  the  earl  of  Lennox,  as  provost  and  prolocutor 
and  procurator  for  the  bailies  and  council,  was  obliged  to 
appear  before  the  archbishop  and  his  chapter,  and  publicly 
rescind  the  statutes.  This  dispute  arose  on  an  order  by  the 
bailies  on  Leithame  to  pay  Watson,  '  half  ane  hundredth 
lentern  waire,'  and  on  an  appeal  by  the  former  to  the  diocesan 

Neilisland  in  1550  {Glasgow  Protocols,  No.  55)  and  on  John  Stuart,  Commend- 
ator,  of  Coldingham,  in  1556  (Ibid.  No.  299).  With  the  rescinding  of  the 
forfeiture  in  1564,  it  is  probable  that  the  mansion  was  restored  to  the  earl  (Dr. 
Murray's  Rottenrow  of  Glasgow  (Regality  Club)  3rd  series,  part  ii.  pp.  57-58  ; 
Glasgow  Protocols,  No.  2454). 
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court,  which  the  magistrates  regarded  as  a  contempt  of  their 
court,  for  which  they  imposed  on  him  a  fine  of  eight  shillings.1 

King  James  IV.  fell  on  the  field  of  Flodden  on  9th 
September,  15 13,  along  with  his  son  Alexander  Stuart, 
archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  a  large  number  of  the  flower 
of  the  Scottish  nobles.  It  is  said  that  along  with  them  the 
provost  of  Glasgow,  who  led  the  contingent  of  the  burgh 
to  the  field,  was  also  left  there.  If  so  the  provost  was 
Matthew  Stewart,  second  earl  of  Lennox,  and  not,  as  has 
been  said,  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Minto,  who  died  a  year  before 
the  battle.2 

James  IV.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  James  V.,  an  infant 
only  seventeen  months  old,  and  his  mother  the  queen  dowager 
Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  of  England,  was 
appointed  Regent, 

By  a  charter,  dated  30th  May,  15 14,  John  Shaw,  provost  of 
Glasgow,  founded  a  perpetual  chaplainry  at  St.  Christopher's 
altar,  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave  of  the  Cathedral,  and, 
for  upholding  it  and  the  chaplain  to  be  appointed  thereto,  he 
assigned  various  tenements,  portions  of  land,  barns  and  annual- 
rent  therein  described,  and  other  property,  the  descriptions  of 
which  are  interesting  on  account  of  their  topographical  informa- 
tion. He  directed  that  the  chaplain  to  be  appointed  by  him 
should  retain  office  for  life,  and  that,  after  his  own  death,  the 
magistrates  and  community  of  the  city  should  be  patrons  of 
the  chaplainry,  which,  however,  was  not  to  be  bestowed  on 
strangers,  but  only  on  the  son  of  a  burgess  of  the  city, 
"  learned  and  meet  for  the  office."  He  also  declared  that  the 
chaplainry  should  be  "  incompatible  with  all  other  office  and 

1  Diocesan  Registers,  Protocols,  Nos.  498,  503,  504. 

2  Diocesan  Registers.  Preface  by  Joseph  Bain  and  Charles  Rogers,  i. 
pp.    1 8,   19. 
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benefice,"  and  gave  various  directions  as  to  the  religious 
services  to  be  conducted  at  St.  Christopher's  altar,  or  at  the 
nearest  altar  where  mass  could  be  most  conveniently  said.1  On 
the  following  day,  John  Scott,  nephew  and  apparent  heir  of 
Provost  Schaw,  solemnly  ratified  the  foundation  of  the  chap- 
lainry  in  presence  of  the  bailies  of  the  burgh,  "  sitting  in 
judgment  in  the  Court  house  thereof  for  administering  laws 
and  hearing  causes,  together  with  certain  other  burgesses  of 
the  burgh,  then  assembled  in  a  great  number  and  overflowing 
multitude,  making  and  representing  the  greater  part  of  the 
community  of  the  burgh."  2 

On  the  death  of  Archbishop  Blacader,  James  Beaton,  Bishop 
of  Galloway,  was  appointed  to  the  see,  and  was  consecrated  at 
Stirling  on  15th  April,  1509.3  During  his  tenure  of  the  arch- 
bishopric he  enclosed  the  episcopal  palace  with  a  stone  wall  on 
east,  south,  and  west,  and  erected  a  bastion  at  one  corner. 
The  great  tower  which  formed  the  principal  part  of  the 
building,  and  was  erected  by  Bishop  Cameron,  was  enlarged  by 
Beaton.  The  entire  palace  was  built  of  brown  stone,  defended 
originally  by  a  fosse,  with  a  drawbridge  and  portcullis,  and  was 
enclosed  about  15 10  by  an  embattled  wall  fifteen  feet  high, 
erected  by  Beaton.  This  wall  extended  on  the  west  from 
about  fifty  yards  north  of  the  head  of  Kirk  Street,  along  the 
centre  of  Castle  Street,  to  a  point  on  a  line  with  what  now 

1  Glasgow  Charters,  i.  pt.  ii.  No.  44.  2  Ibid.  ii.  p.  485. 

3  The  form  of  the  archbishop's  admission,  as  narrated  in  the  Diocesan 
Registers,  is  interesting.  He  was  first  received  by  the  chapter,  taking  the  oath 
of  office,  in  the  chapter  house  of  the  cathedral,  by  touching  his  breast  and 
swearing  on  the  word  of  an  archbishop  and  on  the  Holy  Gospels.  The 
rector  of  the  university  then  received  him  in  the  name  of  the  university 
and  clergy  of  Glasgow  ;  and  lastly  two  of  the  bailies,  in  name  of  the 
citizens,  acknowledged  him  to  be  archbishop  of  the  see  and  "  father  and 
shepherd  of  their  souls"  {Protocols,  Nos.  353,  358,  359). 
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forms  the  front  of  the  infirmary,  where  there  was  a  circular 
tower,  the  remains  of  which,  with  ten  steps  of  the  sunk  portion 
were  removed  in  1853.  The  northern  enclosure  was  formed 
by  two  walls,  extending  from  the  extremities  of  the  east  and 
west  walls  ;  that  from  the  eastern  in  a  north-westerly,  and  that 
from  the  western  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  forming  a  right 
angle  at  their  junction.  A  cross  wall,  proceeding  south-east- 
ward from  the  termination  of  the  western  enclosure,  united 
with  the  south-east  wall  nearly  opposite  the  head  of  Kirk 
Street  where  stood  a  high  tower,  quadrangular,  embattled  and 
surmounted  at  each  gable  by  a  flight  of  steps,  from  the  outer 
edges  of  which  projected  a  species  of  turret.  In  front  of  the 
angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  west  and  south-west  walls 
a  bastion  was  constructed. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  south-east  wall  of  the  castle  (which 
formed  a  slight  angle  inwards  at  the  centre)  fronting  the  south- 
east and  uniting  with  the  east  wall  immediately  southward  of 
the  consistorial  house,  formerly  attached  to  the  cathedral,  was 
situated  the  main  entrance  or  gatehouse.  This  imposing 
structure — the  gables  of  which  terminated  at  the  roof  in  a 
flight  of  crow  steps,  was  of  square  form,  and  displayed  an 
embattled  front  flanked  by  two  circular  towers,  each  of  which 
contained  an  upright  oblong  compartment.  This  portion  of 
the  edifice  was  erected  between  1522  and  1547  during  the 
episcopate  of  Archbishop  Dunbar.1 

During  the  minority  of  James  V.,  and  the  regency  of 
Albany,  a  powerful  faction,  headed  by  the  earls  of  Arran, 
Lennox,  and  Glencairn,  and  including  John  Mure  of  Caldwell 
and  others,  sought  to  drive  the  regent  out  of  office.  Mure 
accordingly,  attacked,  and  on  20th  February,  1515-6,  took 
possession  of  the  castle  of  Glasgow,  which  he  occupied  for  some 

1  Gordon's  Scotichronicon,  pp.  502-4.      Trans.  Glasg.  Archaol.  Socy.  i.  232,  236. 
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time  in  name  of  Arran.     The  regent,  however,  marched  to  the 
city  with  a  strong  body  of  troops,  and  recovered  it.1 

The  archbishop  afterwards  raised  an  action,  before  the  lords 
of  council,  against  Mure  for  "wrongous  and  violent 
ejection,"  and  for  restoration  or  payment  of  the  value  of 
various  articles  of  furniture  and  other  goods  which  he  had 
removed,  and  for  injury  done  to  the  building  ;  and  on  4th 
March,  1517-8,  the  lords  granted  decree  in  favour  of  the 
archbishop,  and  ordained  letters  to  be  issued  to  distrain  Mure, 
his  lands  and  goods,  therefor.2  In  the  latter  year  John,  earl 
of  Lennox,  a  brother-in-law  of  Mure,  again  besieged  the  castle, 
but  it  was  relieved  by  the  regent,  who  visited  with  his  dis- 
pleasure a  French  gunner  who  had  been  the  leading  spirit  in 
its  defence  against  the  royal  troops.3  Mr.  Macgregor,  referring 
to  this  fact,  observes  that  "  it  is  highly  probable  that  in  the 
interval  between  these  two  sieges  the  archbishop  had  subjected 
the  building  to  extensive  repairs,"  for  it  appears  from  the 
decree  of  the  lords  of  council,  above  referred  to,  that  the  castle 

1  On  8th  August,  15 15,  £15  15s.  were  paid  for  bringing  from  Glasgow 
to  Edinburgh  two  whole  guns  and  one  broken  one  (Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials, 
1.  pt.  ii.  p.  260)  ;  and  on  14th  September,  £33  15s.  were  paid  to  a  carter 
and  his  assistants  for  going  to  Glasgow  with  fifteen  "  cartill  makand  sixty 
horses"  for  two  cannons,  and  for  powder  and  artillery  {Ibid.  1.  pt.  ii.  p.  261). 
See  also  entries  of  dates  27th  October  and  4th  February  15  15-6  (Ibid.  p.  262). 
An  entry  in  the  Lord  Treasurer's  Accounts  of  date  10th  June,  1523,  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  earl  of  Lennox  was  making  preparations  for  another  attack 
on  the  castle  of  Glasgow.  It  sets  forth  that  an  order  had  been  given  to 
Albany  Herald  to  charge  the  earl  "to  cease  fra  all  gadering  and  assegeing 
of  the  palaice  of  Glasgow  "  (Pitcairn,  1.  pt.  ii.  p.  269)  ;  [Lord  High  Treasurers 
Accounts,  v.  pp.  30,  38,  47,  71,  214]. 

2M'Ure's  History  of  Glasgow,^.  25,  26.  Caldwell  Papers,  part.  i.  pp.  54-58, 
which  gives  full  details.     Trans.  Glasg.  Archaol.  Socy.  i.  pp.  233,  234. 

3  Buchanan's  History  of  Scotland  (1821  edition)  ii.  p.  382  ;  quoted  in  Trans. 
Glasg.  Archaol.  Socy.  i.  p.  236, 
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"  had  been  broken  down  with  artillery,  and  that  he  had  been 
awarded  the  sum  of  ijc  merks  for  the  scaithe  thus  sustainit."  1 
On  31st  October,  in  the  same  year  also,  Thomas  Hunter 
obtained  remission,  with  consent  of  the  governor  and  the 
ratification  of  the  three  estates,  for  art  and  part  besieging  and 
taking  the  castle,  breaking  and  taking  the  king's  artillery  and 
warlike  stores  therein,  and  for  treasonable  convocation  of  the 
lieges  "in  feir  of  weir"  against  the  castle  and  town  of  Glasgow, 
and  the  lord  governor  representing  the  person  and  authority  of 
the  king.2 

Though  it  is  probable  that  incorporations  of  craftsmen  had 
been  constituted  in  Glasgow  before  1 5 16,  it  happens  that  no 
formal  ratification  of  craftsmen's  privileges  has  been  traced  of 
an  earlier  date.  But  on  28  th  May  of  that  year  the  town 
council,  with  the  consent  of  the  archbishop,  granted  a  seal  of 
cause  to  the  craft  of  skinners  and  furriers,  by  which  they 
ratified  various  articles  prescribing  the  conditions  of  admission 
to  the  craft ;  the  duties  of  masters  in  regard  to  apprentices ;  the 
weekly  payments  for  the  support  of  the  altar  of  St.  Christopher 
and  the  vestments  of  the  priests  officiating  at  it ;  the  punishment 
for  using  false  stuff  and  withholding  the  goods  of  the  altar  and 
crafts'  customs ;  the  powers  of  the  kirkmasters  of  the  craft, 
acting  with  an  officer  of  the  town,  to  distrain  for  the  duties 
payable  for  upholding  divine  service  ;  and  the  right  of  the 
craftsmen  to  have  the  solemnity  of  the  feast  of  their  altar  on 
the  Sunday  after  St.  James'  day.3 

1  Trans.  Glasg.  Arch.  Socy.  i.  p.  236.     2Pitcairn's  Criminal ' Trials,  1.  pt.  ii.p.234. 

3  Notarial  Copy  Seal  of  Cause  in  Archives  of  Skinner  Incorporation.  \_Annah 
of the  Skinner  Craft  (1875),  P-  I!4-  I"  tms  Prmt  for  "  Sanct  Mungo  "  read 
"  Sanct  Christopher."] 

In  his  history  of  Greater  Britain,  published  in  1521,  John  Major  or  Mair, 
Principal  Regent  of  the  College  of  Glasgow  from  15 18  to  1523,  refers  to  the 
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On  20th  May,  1522,  King  James,  with  the  advice  of  his 
tutor,  John  Duke  of  Albany,  governor  of  Scotland,  by  letter 
under  his  signet,  confirmed  the  letters  of  exemption  from 
taxes  granted  to  the  university  by  King  James  II.,  James  III., 
and  James  IV.1 

city  as  "the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  of  a  university  poorly  endowed,  and  not 
rich  in  scholars.  This  notwithstanding,  the  church  possesses  prebends  many 
and  fat;  and  in  Scotland  such  revenues  are  enjoyed  in  absentia  just  as  they 
would  be  in  praesentia — a  custom  which  I  hold  to  be  destitute  at  once  of  justice 
and  commonsense"  {Scottish  History  Society  edition,  1892,  p.  28).  He  adds, 
"  The  blessed  Kentigern  rests  in  Glasgow.  In  honour  of  him  was  founded 
the  church  of  Glasgow,  second  to  no  church  in  Scotland  for  its  beauty,  the 
multitude  of  its  canons,  and  the  wealth  of  its  endowments.  Not  long  time 
thereafter  the  chapter  of  Glasgow  had  gained  so  great  a  fame  for  wise  and 
weighty  counsel  that  men  of  renown  among  the  Westerns  were  ready  in  a 
doubtful  suit  to  place  the  whole  decision  of  the  same  in  its  hands"  (Ibid.  p.  86), 
In  1527  Hector  Boece  thus  refers  to  Glasgow: — "The  principal  town  of 
Clydesdail  is  Glasgow,  the  archebischoppis  seat ;  quhair  ane  nobill  kirk  is  doteit 
richlie  in  the  honour  of  Saint  Mungow,  and  biggit  with  grit  magnificence.  In 
Glasgow  is  ane  general  universitie  (gymnasium  publicum)  and  study  of  all  liberal 
science"  {The  Bounds  of  Albion  ;  Scotland  before  1700,  by  Hume  Brown,  p.  80). 

1  Glasgow  Charters,  1.  pt.  ii.  No.  45. 


CHAPTER    VI 

1522 — 1541 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  determination  of  the  Pope,  on 
the  application  of  James  IV.,  not  to  renew  the  exemption 
of  Glasgow  from  the  jurisdiction  of  St.  Andrews,  Beaton  appears 
to  have  obtained  such  renewal  for  his  lifetime  or  his  tenure  of 
the  archbishopric.  On  the  death  of  Archbishop  Forman  of 
St.  Andrews,  Beaton  was  transferred  to  the  metropolitan  see  in 
1522.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  archbishopric  of  Glasgow  by 
Gavin  Dunbar,  prior  of  Whithorn  and  formerly  tutor  to 
James  V.  Dunbar  was  consecrated  at  Edinburgh  on  5th  February, 
1525  ;  but  that  the  delay  in  his  consecration  might  not  prevent 
his  administering  certain  functions  of  his  office,  a  charter  under 
the  great  seal,  dated  22nd  December,  1524,  authorised  him  as 
postulate  of  Glasgow  to  present  to  all  benefices  that  might 
become  vacant  previous  to  his  consecration.  In  the  interval 
between  his  election  and  consecration  he  had  sufficient  influence 
to  obtain  from  Clement  VII.,  who  had  just  ascended  the 
pontifical  throne,  a  bull,  dated  8th  July,  1524,  renewing, 
enlarging,  and  perpetuating,  a  bull  by  Leo  X.  excepting  the  see 
and  province  of  Glasgow  from  the  metropolitan,  primatial  and 
legatine  jurisdiction  of  St.  Andrews.  Against  this  exemption 
Archbishop  James  Beaton  remonstrated,  and  it  was  restricted 
so  far  as  to  free  Glasgow  from  metropolitan  authority  but  to 
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continue  the  subjection  of  that  see  to  primatial  and  legatine 
authority.  This  result,  however,  did  not  meet  the  wishes  of 
Archbishop  Dunbar,  who,  supported  by  the  favour  and  influence 
of  the  king,  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  Pope  a  bull,  dated 
2 1 st  September,  1 53 1,  recalling  the  limitation,  and  once  more 
exempting  Glasgow  from  all  obedience  to  St.  Andrews,  and 
depriving  the  primate  of  legatine  authority  even  within  his  own 
diocese.  But  in  1539  the  cardinal  archbishop  David  Beaton, 
the  nephew,  coadjutor  and  successor  of  archbishop  James 
Beaton,  obtained  from  Pope  Paul  III.  a  bull,  which  declared 
that  such  exemption  should  cease  with  the  life  of  archbishop 
Dunbar.  This  bull  only  gave  effect,  says  Dr.  Joseph 
Robertson,  to  a  friendly  compromise  between  the  rival  metro- 
politans. Yet  their  strife  was  not  at  an  end.  Two  points  of 
controversy  were  still  left  open  : — Had  the  primate  of  Scotland 
right  to  carry  his  cross  in  the  diocese  or  in  the  province  of 
Glasgow  ?  Was  the  successor  of  St.  Kentigern  entitled  to 
raise  his  cross  and  to  bless  the  faithful  in  the  presence  of  the 
cardinal  legate  of  St.  Andrews  ?  These  questions  were  fiercely 
debated,  and  issued  at  length  in  a  scandalous  riot  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Glasgow,  where,  in  the  presence  of  the  queen  dowager, 
of  the  regent,  and  apparently  also  of  the  papal  legate,  Captarini, 
patriarch  of  Venice,  blows  were  struck  and  wounds  given,  copes 
and  vestments  torn  and  the  crosses  of  both  metropolitans 
broken.1 

About  a  year  after  the  death  of  King  James  IV.,  the  queen 
dowager  married  the  earl  of  Angus,  the  head  of  the  Douglas 
family,  and  her  Regency  then  terminated.  The  Duke  of 
Albany,  son  of  a  younger  brother  of  James  III.,  was  thereupon 
invited  to  return  from  France  and  assume  the  regency,  which  he 

1  Dr.  Robertson's  Preface  to  Concilia  Scotiae,  p.  cxxxii  ;  Diurnal  of  Occurents, 
p.  39;  Grub,  ii.  18-19  ;  Bellesheim,  ii.    171. 
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did;  but  in  1524  he  went  back  to  France — sickened  no  doubt 
by  his  experience  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Scotland — and  he 
did  not  return.  The  young  king,  only  in  his  thirteenth  year, 
was  then  placed  nominally  at  the  head  of  affairs,  but  in  the 
following  year  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Douglasses,  and  was 
kept  prisoner  by  them  till  he  made  his  escape  in  1528,  and 
entered  upon  the  real  government  of  the  kingdom,  which  he 
held  till  his  death  on  14th  December,  1542. 

The  founding  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Mary  and  St. 
Anne  in  or  about  the  year  1525  was  approved  of  by  Arch- 
bishop Dunbar,  as  narrated  in  notarial  instrument,  dated  30th 
April  of  that  year.  According  to  this  writ  the  archbishop, 
in  presence  of  the  dean  and  canons  of  the  chapter,  assembled 
in  their  usual  meeting  place  in  the  metropolitan  church, 
expressed  his  consent  to  Master  James  Houston,  vicar  of  East- 
wood, and  sub-dean  of  the  metropolitan  church  of  Glasgow, 
founding  a  church  at  the  south  side  of  the  street  of  St.  Tenew, 
to  bear  the  name  of  the  holy  Virgin  Mary  of  Loretto  and  of 
St.  Anne,  her  mother.1  On  the  following  day  Houston 
appointed  the  bailies,  community,  and  burgesses  of  Glasgow, 
to  be  patrons  of  seven  of  the  eight  chaplainries  to  be  so 
founded  by  him,  retaining  the  right  during  his  lifetime  to 
dispose  of  these  chaplainries,  and  to  appoint  and  dismiss  the 
chaplain.  The  notarial  instrument  setting  forth  the  transac- 
tion is  dated  1st  May,  1529,  and  records  that  Robert  Stewart 
of  Minto,  then  provost  of  the  burgh,  craved  instruments  in 
name  of  the  bailies  and  community.  This  instrument  was 
followed,  on  4th  May,  1529,  by  a  charter  granted  by  the 
magistrates  and  council,  whereby,  for  the  better  sustentation 
of  the  chaplains,  they,  with  consent  of  the  archbishop,  chan- 
cellor of  the  kingdom,  and  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  gifted  in 
1  Glasgow  Charters,  vol.  ii.  p.  494. 
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pure  and  perpetual  alms  to  God,  the  Virgin,  and  St.  Anne,  her 
mother,  to  Houston,  the  founder  of  the  church,  and  to  the 
chaplains  appointed  by  him,  sixteen  acres  of  the  Gallow  Muir, 
on  the  east  of  the  city,  two  of  which  were  to  be  assigned  to 
each  of  these  chaplains  and  their  successors.  This  gift  and  the 
instrument  following  upon  it  Houston  petitioned  the  arch- 
bishop to  ratify,  and  he  and  his  chapter  accordingly  did  so  by 
a  charter  of  confirmation,  dated  15th  May,  1529.1  By  a  deed, 
dated  about  1539,  Houston  appointed  the  lord  rector  of  the 
university,  and  the  dean  of  the  faculty  of  arts,  to  be  visitors 
of  the  church,  and  he  bequeathed  to  them  certain  sums,  to  be 
paid  to  them  annually  for  making  their  visitation.2 

No  memorial  either  of  the  form  or  size  of  the  church  has 
been  preserved.  We  know  only  that  it  was  surrounded  by  a 
burying  ground,  and  that  on  the  west  of  it  stood  the  Song 
School.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the 
Reformation  the  church  lay  waste;  but  about  the  year  1592  it 
was  repaired  and  again  frequented  as  a  place  of  worship.  The 
site  is  now  occupied  by  the  Tron  Church.3 

With  the  consent  of  the  patrons  one  of  the  chaplainries  of 
the  church  of  St.  Roche4  was,  about  1530,  incorporated  with 
the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Anne,  and  the 
Chaplain  of  St.  Roche  was  appointed  a  canon  of  that  church, 
subject  to  the  obligation  to  say  mass  and  other  offices  in  St. 
Roche's  Chapel  for  the  souls  of  its  founder.5 

On  1 8th  October,  1527,  Robert  Stewart  of  Minto,  provost 

1  Glasgow  Charters,  1.  pt.  ii.  Nos.  46,  47,  48. 

2  Ibid.  Abstract,  p.  441,  No.  51. 

3  As  to  the  benefactions  and  other  particulars  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  and 
St.  Anne,  see  Liber  Collegii  Nostre  Domine,  and  specially  the  Preface  of  Dr. 
Joseph  Robertson. 

4  Antea,  p.  60.  5 Lib.  Col.  Nostre  Domine,  pp.  32,  33. 
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of  the  burgh,  became  bound  by  "band  of  manrent"  to  become 
"  man  and  servitour "  to  James  Earl  of  Arran.  It  is  a  sad 
proof  of  the  social  condition  of  Scotland,  and  the  inadequacy 
of  the  law  to  protect  the  subjects  of  the  crown,  that  "  bands  " 
of  manrent,  friendship  and  alliance  were  not  only  permitted 
but  sanctioned.  The  practice  of  entering  into  such  bands 
attained  its  greatest  height  between  1440  and  1570,  but  it 
existed  at  a  still  earlier  period,  and  continued  in  a  modified 
form  till  a  later  date.  By  these  the  stronger  party  bound  itself 
to  defend  the  weaker,  who  again  undertook  to  render  personal 
service  for  such  protection.  In  1457  parliament  forbade,  under 
the  highest  penalties,  the  making  of  such  bands  and  leagues, 
and  enacted  that  "  na  man  duellande  within  burghe  be  fundyn 
in  manrent,  nor  ride,  nor  rowt,  in  feir  of  weir  with  na  man, 
bot  with  the  king  or  his  officiaris,  or  with  the  lorde  of  the 
burghe  that  thai  duell  in,"  1  and  this  enactment  was  renewed 
in  149 1.2  Notwithstanding  these  statutes,  however,  Stewart 
entered  into  this  engagement.  The  band  is  conceived  in  the 
usual  terms,  and  is  declared  to  endure  so  long  as  the  granter 
remains  provost.3  The  statutes  of  1457  and  1491,  it  is  to  be 
noticed,  only  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  burghs,  and  during 
the  same  century  the  lords  auditors  of  causes  frequently  inter- 
poned  their  authority  to  compel  the  fulfilment  of  such  obliga- 
tions between  persons  dwelling  in  country  districts.  Such 
bands  were,  however,  proscribed  by  statute  in  1 5  5  5 ,4  though 
more  than  a  century  passed  before  they  were  absolutely  sup- 
pressed, and  some  are  preserved  of  a  date  even  subsequent  to 
the  Restoration.     At  one  time  almost  every  man  above   the 

^S?*  c.  24,  J.P.S.  ii.  50. 

2  1491,  c.  17,  J.P.S.  ii.  226,  227. 

3  Historical  MSS.  Commission  XI.  Report  (Hamilton  MSS.),  p.  34. 

4  1555,  c.  17,  A.P.S.  ii.  495. 
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rank  of  a  small  householder  was  a  party  to  such  covenants,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  most  of  the  great  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  sought  to  secure  protection  by  leagues  of  this 
nature.1  The  heads  of  religious  houses  commonly  found  it 
desirable,  if  not  necessary,  to  entrust  the  government  of  their 
baronies  to  men  of  position  and  influence,  who,  by  their  power 
as  feudal  chiefs,  could  afford  them  protection  and  could  prevent 
them  from  coming  directly  into  actual  collision  with  their  vassals 
or  other  persons  in  the  territories  over  which  their  jurisdiction 
extended,  and  in  conformity  with  this  practice  the  archbishop 
and  chapter  of  Glasgow  had  secured  for  that  see  the  protection 
of  the  Lennox  family  by  constituting  the  head  of  that  house 
heritable  bailie  of  the  regality.  The  connection  thus  formed 
may  have  been  that  alluded  to  in  a  letter  by  Matthew,  fourth 
earl  of  Lennox,  to  his  brother,  Sir  John  Stewart,  captain  of  the 
Scots  guard  in  France,  and  afterwards  Lord  Aubigny,  dated 
15th  August,  circa  1535,  in  which,  referring  to  the  freedom  and 
privileges  of  the  kirk  of  Glasgow,  he  reminds  him  that  the 
house  of  Lennox  were  both  servants  to  St.  Mungo  and  bound 
to  defend  the  interests  of  that  kirk. 

On  4th  June,  1528,  the  magistrates  and  council,  with  the 
consent  of  the  archbishop,  and  on  the  application  of  the  weaver 
craft,  granted  to  that  craft  a  seal  of  cause,  by  which  they 
ratified  and  approved  various  articles,  enacting  that  apprentices 
should  serve  for  five  years,  and  should  pay  five  shillings  for 
upholding  divine  service  at  their  altar ;  that  no  one  should  set 
up  booth  till  found  worthy  by  the  oversman  of  the  craft,  and 
made  freeman ;  that  each  craftsman  at  setting  up  booth  should 
pay  two  merks  to  the  altar  ;  that  no  master  should  harbour 

1  Thus  the  bishop  of  Aberdeen  was  under  band  of  manrent  to  the  Earl  of 
Huntly.  A  collection  of  these  bonds  will  be  found  in  Miscellanies  of  the 
Spalding  Club,  ii.  106,  no;  iv.  48,  49. 
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another  man's  apprentice  or  servant,  under  a  penalty  to  the 
altar;  that  each  man  or  woman  having  a  booth  should  pay  a 
penny  weekly  to  the  altar,  and  each  servant  one  halfpenny ; 
that  no  craftsman  should  take  work  unless  he  had  good  work 
looms,  or  take  another  man's  work  after  it  was  warped  without 
his  leave,  under  a  penalty  of  a  pound  of  wax  to  the  altar ;  that 
a  deacon  should  be  chosen  annually  by  the  craftsmen,  and  that 
any  one  disobeying  him  should  pay  a  pound  of  wax  to  the 
altar,  and  eight  shillings  to  the  magistrates ;  and  that  the  prin- 
cipals of  the  craft  should  have  power,  along  with  an  officer  of 
the  town,  to  poind  for  their  several  duties.1 

Similarly,  on  nth  October,  1536,  the  magistrates  and  council, 
on  the  application  of  the  headsman  and  masters  of  the  craft  of 
hammermen,  including  blacksmiths,  goldsmiths,  lorimers  (bit- 
makers),  saddlers,  buckle-makers,  armourers,  and  others,  within 
the  burgh,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  archbishop,  granted  a 
seal  of  cause  to  the  hammermen,  by  which  it  was  ordained  that 
no  one  of  the  craft  should  set  up  booth  within  the  burgh  till 
he  was  made  a  freeman,  and  examined  and  found  qualified  by 
three  of  the  best  masters  of  the  craft;  that  every  person  so 
admitted  should  pay  twenty  shillings  of  upset  to  the  upholding 
of  divine  service  at  St.  Eloy's  altar,  and  ten  shillings  for  the 
same  object  for  every  apprentice  taken  by  him  ;  that  no  crafts- 
man should  employ  another  man's  apprentice  or  servant  till  his 
apprenticeship  was  completed ;  that,  with  a  view  to  each  crafts- 
man being  answerable  for  the  work  and  fines  of  all  employed 
by  him,  he  should  not  allow  any  person  save  his  apprentice 
or  hired  servant  to  work  in  his  booth  ;  that  no  craftsman 
should  allow  another  man's  apprentice  or  servant  to  work 
with  him  ;  that  the  sufficiency  in  material  and  workmanship 
of  all  craftsmen's  work  should  be  ascertained  on  the  afternoon 

1  Narrated  in  and  confirmed  by  the  Act  1681,  c.  140,  A.P.S.  viii.  p.  396. 
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of  every  Saturday  by  two  or  three  masters  chosen  for  the 
purpose ;  that  faulty  work  should  be  forbidden,  under  penalty 
of  forfeiture;  that  the  craftsmen  should  convene  when  ordered, 
and  the  magistrates  be  informed  of  any  infringement  of  their 
statutes ;  that  violators  of  the  statutes  should,  for  each  offence, 
pay  a  pound  of  wax  to  the  altar;  and  that  such  masters  and 
headsmen  of  the  craft  as  failed  to  enforce  the  statutes  should 
be  punished  by  the  magistrates.  This  document  was  sealed 
with  the  seal  of  the  archbishop,  the  common  seal  of  the  chapter, 
and  the  common  seal  of  the  city.3 

Assuming  the  ratio  of  contribution  by  burghs  to  national 
and  burghal  impositions  to  be  an  indication  of  the  relative 
importance  of  the  contributories  from  time  to  time,  Glasgow 
in  1535  only  ranked  eleventh.  Thus  to  raise  5,000  merks, 
granted  to  King  James  V.,  to  sustain  his  expenses  in  France, 
Glasgow  only  paid  £60  7s.  iod.,  while  Edinburgh  contributed 
£833  6s.  8d. ;  Dundee,  £321  17s.  6d. ;  Aberdeen,  £315; 
Perth,  ^247  10s. ;  Haddington,  ^101  5s.;  St.  Andrews,  £100; 
Cupar,  £90;  Montrose,  £90;  Stirling,  ^84  7s.  6d.;  and  Ayr, 

£78   Ms-2 

Reference  is  made  in  a  notarial  instrument  dated  5th 
November,  1539,  to  the  "sang  school"  of  the  metropolitan 
kirk.  This  document  records  the  infeftment  of  Thomas 
Flemyng,  vicar-pensioner  of  Glasgow,  and  his  successors,  as 
trustees  under  the  foundation  of  Mark  Jamesoun,  in  a  tene- 
ment and  orchard  in  the  Stable  Green,  the  rents  of  which 
were  to  be  paid  partly  to  the  master  of  that  school  for  singing 
nightly  w  a  gloriosa  of  three  parts  of  pryckat  singing,"  as  it 
was  made  and  set  out  by  John  Paniter,  and  partly  to  certain 
priests,  to  St.  Mungo's  bell,  and  to  twenty-four  poor  house- 

1  Copy  in  Minute  Book  of  the  Incorporation  of  Hammermen. 

2  Convention  Rec.  i.  514. 
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holders,  for  masses,  lights,  and  prayers  for  the  souls  of  John 
Paniter,  Sir  Alexander  Paniter,  and  others.1  There  were  thus 
two  sang  schools  in  Glasgow — that  of  the  metropolitan  church 
and  that  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Anne 
already  alluded  to.2 

From  a  brief  notice  in  Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials  it  is  learned 
that  on  8th  October,  1541,  the  laird  of  Bishopton  and  others 
were  dilated  of  convocation  of  the  lieges  and  invasion  of  Andrew 
Hamilton,  provost  of  Glasgow,  for  his  slaughter  and  other 
crimes  specified  in  the  letters.3 

About  this  time  Rutherglen  and  Renfrew  so  interfered  with 
the  burgesses  of  Glasgow  in  bringing  goods  to  their  market  as 
to  necessitate  judicial  proceedings,  which  resulted  in  a  decree 
being  obtained  by  Glasgow  on  10th  June,  1542,  prohibiting 
such  interference.4 

1  Glasgow  Charters,  vol.  n.  p.  501  ;  Glasgozv  Protocols,  No.  13 18. 

2  An  tea,  p.  72. 

3  Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  1.  pt.  ii.  p.  361.  [The  laird  of  Bishopton 
at  this  time  appears  to  have  been  John  Birsbane,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Pinkie  in  1547.     See  Hamilton's  Descriptions  of  Lanark  and  Renfrew,  p.  89.] 

4  Glasgow  Charters,  1.  pt.  ii.  No.  49,  p.  117.  This  decree  was  confirmed  by  a 
charter  of  King  James  VI.  under  the  Great  Seal  dated  8th  July,  1596  (Ibid. 
No.  84,  p.  247). 


CHAPTER   VII 


1542— 1555 


THE  death  of  King  James  V.,  at  the  palace  of  Falkland,  on 
14th  December,  1542,  was  preceded,  on  the  8th  of  the 
same  month,  by  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  Mary,  the  future  hapless 
queen.  So  the  decease  of  the  king,  of  whose  reign  of  thirty 
years  only  ten  had  passed  after  he  attained  adult  age,  was  again 
to  be  followed  by  a  long  minority.  On  the  death  of  the  king, 
Cardinal  Beaton  claimed  the  custody  of  the  infant  princess  in 
virtue  of  a  testament  which  bore  to  have  been  signed  by  the 
king  ;  but  there  were  grave  doubts  as  to  its  authenticity,  and 
the  estates  on  13th  March,  1542-3,  sustained  the  assumption  of 
the  regency  by  James  Hamilton,  Earl  of  Arran,  as  his  hereditary 
right.  The  child  remained  at  Linlithgow  under  the  charge  of 
her  mother  till  July,  1543,  when  she  was  removed  for  greater 
safety  to  Stirling,  and  afterwards  to  the  Island  of  Inchmaholm, 
on  the  lake  of  Menteith.  Meanwhile  Henry  VIII.  had  opened 
negotiations  for  an  alliance  between  England  and  Scotland  based 
on  the  marriage  of  the  young  queen  to  his  son  Prince  Edward, 
and  these  had  proceeded  far  and  favourably,  when,  largely 
through  the  influence  of  the  cardinal,  whose  sympathies  were  all 
opposed  to  England,  the  negotiations  fell  through.  On  hearing 
of  the  negotiations  with  Henry,  the  King  of  France,  in  1543, 
sent  over  to  Scotland  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  who  had  been  brought 
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up  with  him,  to  induce  the  governor  and  estates  to  adhere  to 
the  old  alliance  with  France,  and  not  to  enter  into  engagements 
with  England  which  would  be  prejudicial  to  it.  Finding,  how- 
ever, that  his  representations  were  not  successful,  he  claimed  for 
himself  the  office  of  governor  and  tutor  to  the  infant  queen,  as 
being  the  second  nearest  heir  to  the  crown,  and  afterwards 
raised  forces  to  oppose  Arran.1  In  pursuance  of  this  change  of 
policy,  and  with  a  view,  doubtless,  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
England,  Lennox  proceded  to  Dumbarton  Castle,  of  which  he 
was  governor,  to  meet  five  ships  from  France,  containing  fifty 
thousand  crowns  of  the  sun  in  gold  which  had  been  sent  by  the 
king  to  the  governor  for  the  defence  of  Scotland.  That  sum 
having  been  paid  to  him,  under  the  belief  that  he  represented 
the  interests  of  the  governor,  he  appropriated  it.2  An  arrange- 
ment between  them  was,  however,  subsequently  effected,  but 
within  a  few  days  was  broken  by  Lennox,  who  proceeded  "  with 
men  and  all  kinds  of  munition  "  to  Glasgow,  where  he  was 
joined  by  the  Earl  of  Glencairn  and  a  number  of  barons  and 
gentlemen  of  the  Lennox.  Arran,  aided  by  Lord  Boyd, 
collected  a  force  and  immediately  followed,  and  the  supporters  of 
Lennox,  including,  says  Leslie,  "  the  haill  burgesses,  communitie, 
and  abill  kirkmen  of  the  citie,"  took  up  a  position  on  the 
muir  of  Glasgow,  about  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  city,  to  oppose 
the  approaching  forces  of  the  governor.  There  the  two  parties 
met,  and  after  a  fierce  struggle,  the  supporters  of  Lennox  gave 
way,  with  heavy  loss.  Among  the  badly  wounded  of  the  Lennox 
party  was  the  laird  of  Minto,  then  provost  of  the  burgh,  and  a 
large  number  of  prisoners  were  captured.  Following  up  his 
victory,  the  governor  entered  the  town  and  besieged  the  castle 
and  steeple,  which  were  rendered  to  him.  Sixteen  of  the 
defenders  were  hanged  at  the  market  cross,  the  city  was  given 

1  Lesley,  pp.   173,  174.  2  Lesley,  p.  175  ;   Burton,  iii.  p.  220. 
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up  to  pillage,  and,  says  Leslie,  "  war  not  the  speciall  labouris  of 
the  lord  Boyd,  quha  maid  ernist  supplicatione  to  the  governour 
for  sauftie  of  the  same,  the  haill  toun,  with  the  bischoppe  and 
channonis  houssis,  had  been  alluterly  brint  and  destroyit." 
Lennox,  who  had  gone  to  the  castle  of  Dumbarton  before  the 
fight  began,  then  tried  to  effect  an  agreement  with  the  governor, 
but  seeing  little  hope  of  succeeding,  he  tendered  his  services  to 
Henry,  which  were  accepted,  and  afterwards  entered  into  a 
marriage  contract  with  the  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  the  Icing's 
niece.1 

In  consequence  of  the  support  given  by  him  to  the  English 
alliance,  and  his  flight  to  England  in  1544,  where  he  remained 
till  1564,  the  estates  of  Matthew,  fourth  Earl  of  Lennox, 
heritable  bailie  of  the  regality,  were  forfeited  to  the  Crown  on 
9th  October,  1545,2  and  in  the  same  year  Archbishop  Dunbar, 
with  consent  of  the  chapter,  appointed  James,  Earl  of  Arran, 
protector  and  governor  of  Scotland,3  and  his  heirs,  to  act  as 
bailies  and  justices  of  all  the  lands  of  the  barony  and  regality  of 
Glasgow  for  nineteen  years,  with  power  to  hold  courts,  etc.,  but 
forbade  them  to  appoint  or  remove  officers  without  the  consent 
of  the  archbishop  and  his  successors.  This  grant  was  declared 
to  become  void  if  the  earl  should  violate  its  terms.4 

1  Lesley,  pp.  175-178.  2  Jets  of  Parliament,  ii.  p.  456. 

3  By  letter  under  the  royal  signet,  dated  6th  July,  1547,  Queen  Mary,  with 
consent  of  the  Earl  of  Arran,  as  her  tutor  and  governor  of  the  kingdom, 
confirmed  to  the  university  the  letters  of  exemption  from  taxation  which  had 
been  granted  by  her  predecessors  (Glasg.  Charters,  No.  50). 

4  Hamilton  MSS.     Hist.  MSS.  Commission,  Eleventh  Report,  Ap.  pt.  vi.  p.  221. 
James    Hamilton,    afterwards    Duke  of  Chatelherault,   was    great-grandson 

of  James  II.,  whose  eldest  daughter,  the  Princess  Mary,  married  Sir  James 
Hamilton.  Their  son,  James  Hamilton,  the  first  Earl  of  Arran,  was  the  father 
of  Duke  James,  who  claimed  the  succession  to  the  Crown,  failing  Queen  Mary, 
as  the  nearest  of  kin  of  the  Stewarts. 
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On  3rd  February,  1546-7,  the  Town  Council,  with  consent  of 
the  archbishop,  granted  a  seal  of  cause  to  the  craft  of  tailors  on 
the  petition  of  the  kirkmasters  and  other  masters  of  the  craft. 
By  this  document  the  craftsmen  were  authorised  to  choose  a 
deacon  annually  ;  to  take  apprentices  for  a  term  of  service  of 
four  years  ;  to  require  each  apprentice,  on  entry,  to  pay  half-a- 
mark  for  the  upkeep  of  divine  service  at  the  craft's  altar  of  St. 
Anne  ;  to  require  every  craftsman  setting  up  a  booth  to  pay 
twenty  shillings  for  his  upset  ;  to  prevent  every  master  from 
resetting  or  harbouring  the  apprentice  or  servant  of  another  ;  to 
exact  from  every  master  holding  a  booth  a  penny  weekly  for  the 
repair  and  adornment  of  the  altar  ;  to  require  any  craftsman  who 
spoilt  the  cloth  of  an  employer  to  make  good  the  loss  to  the 
owner  ;  to  empower  the  principal  masters  of  the  craft,  acting 
with  a  town's  officer,  to  poind  for  the  several  duties  thus 
prescribed  ;  to  impose  on  every  craftsman  who  disobeyed  the 
deacon  a  fine  of  eight  shillings  payable  to  the  magistrates  ;  to 
empower  the  deacon  and  masters  to  search  for  unfreemen  who 
exercised  the  craft  and  to  compel  such  persons  as  did  not  answer 
to  the  deacon,  masters  and  altar,  after  being  so  required  by  an 
officer  of  the  town,  either  to  answer  or  to  desist  from  the 
exercise  of  the  craft  within  the  town.1 

Archbishop  Dunbar  died  on  30th  April,  1547,  and  Alexander 
Gordon,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  was  chosen  to  succeed 
him.  His  election  was,  however,  disputed,  and  he  resigned  in 
1 55 1.  James  Beaton,  Abbot  of  Arbroath,  was  then  appointed  to 
the  see.  He  was  at  that  time  twenty-seven  years  of  age  but 
was  not  ordained.  On  16th  July,  1552,  however,  he  was  raised 
to  the  four  minor  orders  and  ordained  sub-deacon  at  Rome  ;  on 
the  17th  and  20th  of  the  same  month  he  was  ordained  deacon 

1  Excerpts  from  the  Records  of  the  Incorporation  of  Tailors  of  Glasgow, 
1872, 

F 
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and    priest ;  and    on  the   28th    of  August  following    he   was 
consecrated  bishop.1 

It  has  been  seen  that,  by  his  charter  of  4th  January,  1489- 
90,  James  IV.  empowered  Archbishop  Blacader  and  his 
successors  to  establish  a  tron  in  the  city,  and  to  apply  to  their 
own  use  all  the  customs  uplifted  at  it.2  A  tack  is  still  preserved 
by  which  Archbishop  Dunbar,  on  1 6th  April,  1 547,  set  to  Henry 
Crawford,  parish  clerk  of  Cadder,  for  nineteen  years  after 
Whitsunday,  1546,  the  customs  of  the  city  and  burgh,  with 
mettage  and  weighage  and  all  other  customs  belonging  thereto, 
for  payment  yearly  of  £20  Scots  to  the  regents  of  the  university, 
and  £4  Scots  to  the  chaplains  of  the  altars,  "  nominis  Jesu  " 
and  our  "Lady  of  Pietie"  founded  by  Archbishop  Blacader, 
for  their  service  done  to  him  and  attendance  upon  him  in  the 
cathedral.  This  document  bears  that  Crawford  "  then  was  and 
had  for  many  years  previously  been  in  possession  of  the  tron."3 
On  28th  May,  158 1,  Archbishop  James  Boyd,  with  consent  of 
the  chapter,  mortified  to  the  college  all  the  customs  of  the  tron, 
great  and  small  customs,  fair  and  market  customs,  and  customs 
of  met,  measure  or  weight,  which  belonged  to  the  archbishop 
within  the  city,  to  be  held  of  him  and  his  successors  in  all  time 
coming  ;  and  this  grant  was  confirmed  by  James  VI.  under  his 
privy  seal  on  17th  June,  1 58 1  .* 

On  14th  October,  1 55 1 ,  the  town  council,  with  consent  of 
Archbishop  Beaton,  granted   a  seal  of  cause   to   the  masons, 

1  Regis t.  Epis.  Glasg.  Nos.  51 1-2 1. 

2  Antea,  p.   55. 

3  Glasgow  Charters,  vol.  ii.  p.  511. 

4  Ibid.  vol.  1.  pt.  ii.  Nos.  72,  73,  pp.  189-92.  In  161 3-5  the  town  council 
acquired  the  customs  from  the  then  archbishop  and  the  college,  in  consideration 
of  a  price  of  4,500  merks  and  a  yearly  feu  duty  of  100  merks  Scots,  or  in  sterling 
money,  £250  and  £5  us.  id.  respectively  (Ibid.  Nos.  95-97,  pp.  291-9). 
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coopers,  slaters,  sawyers  and  joiners  residing  in  the  burgh. 
This  document  bears  to  have  been  issued  on  the  supplication  of 
the  headsmen  and  masters  of  these  crafts,  and  ratified  and 
approved  of  articles  similar  to  those  contained  in  the  seal  of 
cause  granted  to  the  hammermen  in  15361  with  the  following 
additions  : — that  each  freeman  of  the  craft  should  pay  to  the 
altar  of  St.  Thomas  20s.  for  his  upset,  and  10s.  for  each 
apprentice  ;  that  each  craftsman  should  have  only  one  apprentice 
at  a  time,  and  not  license  him  before  the  expiry  of  his  term  of 
apprenticeship,  which  was  to  endure  for  seven  years,  and  that 
there  should  be  no  interchange  of  apprentices ;  that  each  master 
should  pay  a  penny  weekly  to  the  altar  ;  that  the  deacon  and 
kirk  masters  should  have  power  to  poind  at  their  own  hand  and 
by  their  own  officers  for  the  duties  and  fines  unpaid ;  and  that 
every  person  who  disobeyed  his  deacon  in  the  execution  of  his 
office  should  pay  a  pound  of  wax  to  the  altar,  be  thereafter 
punished  by  the  magistrate  with  all  rigour,  pay  a  new  upset, 
renew  his  oath  and  faith,  and  do  penance  enjoined  on  him.2 

Previous  to  1553  questions  had  obviously  existed  between 
the  archbishop  and  the  burgesses  as  to  the  right  of  the  former 
to  select  the  magistrates,  and  on  3rd  October  of  that  year 
the  subject  was  discussed  at  an  interview  between  the  archbishop 
and  the  representatives  of  the  council,  which  took  place  in  the 
inner  flower  garden  beside  the  palace.  A  formal  instrument 
then  drawn  up  sets  forth  that  on  Tuesday  after  the  feast  of  St. 
Michael  the  archangel,  on  which  day  of  the  year  the  new  bailies 
were  wont  to  be  elected  for  the  following  year,  Andrew  Hamilton 
of  Cochnocht,  provost,  and  a  full  meeting  of  the  magistrates  of 
the  city,  came  into  the  inner  flower  garden  where  the  archbishop 

1  Antea,  p.   75. 

2  Original  in  the  archives  of  the  Incorporation  of  Masons.  Sketch  of  the 
Incorporation  by  James  Cruickshanks  (1879),  p.  3. 
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was  conversing  with  canons  of  his  chapter.  There,  after  much 
discussion  regarding  the  election,  the  representatives  of  the 
council  presented  to  him  a  paper  containing  the  names  of  eight 
of  the  most  worthy  men  of  the  city,  and  requested  him  to  select 
two  for  admission  as  bailies  or  councillors  for  the  following  year. 
The  archbishop  thereupon  nominated  two,  viz.  :  Master  John 
Hall  and  John  Mure,  by  pointing  with  his  finger  to  their 
names,  and  the  provost  and  magistrates  promised  to  elect  the 
persons  so  indicated,  according  to  custom,  in  the  Tolbooth, 
saying,  "  We  shall  do  your  lordship's  will,"  after  which  they 
proceeded  to  the  tolbooth,  where  the  election  was  completed. 
After  the  magistrates  had  left,  the  archbishop,  addressing  the 
canons  who  had  been  with  him  during  the  ceremony,  said,  "  For 
the  removal  of  all  further  contention  respecting  the  nomination 
and  election  of  councillors  (bailies)  of  our  city  of  Glasgow  that 
shall  happen  to  arise  in  time  to  come,  we  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  have  all  this  business,  which  has  passed  just  now 
between  us  and  the  provost  and  magistrates  of  our  said  city, 
confirmed  by  an  instrument ;  and  he  asked  an  instrument." 

The  anxiety  thus  expressed  by  Archbishop  Beaton  to  have 
the  proceedings  connected  with  the  election  of  the  bailies  at  this 
time  recorded  in  a  notarial  instrument,  "  for  the  removal  of  all 
further  contention,"  seems  to  indicate  that  questions  had 
previously  arisen  between  the  magistrates  and  him.  As  to  what 
these  questions  were  no  information  exists  beyond  what  may  be 
gathered  from  an  abstract  of  a  decree  of  the  privy  council,  dated 
ioth  December,  1554.  From  that  document  it  appears  that 
the  archbishop  had  challenged  the  claim  of  the  community  to 
exercise  certain  liberties  and  privileges  conferred  on  it  by  his 
predecessors,  and  in  which  the  community  had  been  "  infeft  by 
the  king,"  and  that  he  had  been  refused  payment  of  certain 
duties  claimed  by  him.     The  nature  of  this  dispute  does  not 
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appear,  but  an  entry  in  the  Inventory  of  the  city's  documents 
prepared  in  1696  indicates  that  the  privy  council  sustained  the 
defence  of  the  community.  A  commission  by  Queen  Mary 
under  the  great  seal,  with  the  consent  of  the  Duke  of  Chatel- 
herault,  Earl  of  Arran,  as  bailie  principal  of  the  regality  and 
barony  of  Glasgow,  dated  12th  February,  1554-5,  has, 
however,  been  discovered  in  the  General  Register  House, 
Edinburgh,  which  has  reference  probably  to  the  dispute  here 
referred  to.  That  document  empowered  Robert  Heriot,  John 
Abercromby,  Robert  Crichton,  and  Thomas  Kincraggy,  to  hold 
one  or  more  courts  of  the  bailiary  of  the  regality  of  Glasgow 
within  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  call  before  them  all 
persons  having  interest,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  cognition 
regarding  a  complaint  brought  before  the  privy  council  by 
James,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  setting  forth  : — That  he  had 
belonging  to  him,  by  disposition  of  the  Lord,  the  city  and 
burgh  of  Glasgow,  and  the  privilege  granted  long  ago  by  the 
queen's  predecessors,  kings  of  Scotland,  to  the  bishops  of 
Glasgow  and  their  successors,  archbishops  of  the  same,  with 
power  to  elect  the  provost,  bailies  and  other  officers  of  the  city, 
and  of  putting  in  or  putting  out  or  expelling,  at  their  own  will 
or  good  pleasure,  the  provost  and  officers.  That  in  accordance 
with  that  privilege,  the  archbishop  and  his  predecessors  had  been 
in  peaceful  and  continuous  posssession  of  the  election  and 
nomination  of  the  provost  of  the  city,  and  also  of  the  election  of 
the  bailies,  by  the  election  of  two  persons  whom  he  and  his 
predecessors  for  the  time  judged  expedient  to  be  bailies,  out  of 
the  number  of  certain  persons  of  themselves  who  used  to  be 
presented  or  nominated  by  the  old  bailies  and  councillors  of  the 
City,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  who  for  the  time,  and  in  the 
year  immediately  preceding,  were  exercising  the  office.  To  that 
effect  they  were  wont  to  be  presented  and  nominated  at  the 
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feast  of  Michaelmas,  for  a  space  beyond  the  memory  of  man,  or 
at  least  for  sixty,  fifty,  forty,  thirty  or  twenty  years  preceding 
the  said  feast  immediately  last  past  ;  at  which  feast  John  Mure 
and  Andrew  Dunlop  took  upon  themselves  to  be  bailies  of  the 
city  and  ministered  therein  at  divers  courts  without  the  consent 
of  the  archbishop,  and  in  virtue  of  their  pretended  election  and 
nomination  by  John  Stewart  of  Mynto,  David  Lyon,  John 
Stewart  of  Bogtoun,  William  Watt,  William  Hall,  William 
Lindesay,  Robert  Cochran,  William  Roger,  William  Heriot, 
Matthew  Heriot,  Mr.  John  Hall,  Michael  Lindesay,  Robert 
Mure,  Andrew  Mure,  John  Wilsoun,  John  Rob,  John  Martyne, 
John  Wan,  Archibald  Blackburne,  Archibald  Mure,  William 
Donaldsoun,  James  Grahame,  David  Lindesay,  Archibald 
Lyoun,  James  Wilsoun,  Henry  Burrell,  William  Hegait, 
Patrick  Myllar,  Thomas  Andersoun,  Thomas  Lymburner,  John 
Rankyn,  William  Lowdean,  Thomas  Spang,  John  Boyd,  Mr. 
David  Wilsoun,  and  other  pretended  citizens  and  indwellers  of 
the  city,  who  were  pretending  that  they  held  office  and  had 
then  only  been  in  the  council  in  the  year  immediately  preceding  ; 
that  so  John  Mure  and  Andrew  Dunlop  did  unjustly  and 
violently  usurp  the  office  of  bailiary ;  and,  in  like  manner  John 
Stewart  of  Mynto  and  other  pretended  old  councillors  took  upon 
them  to  elect  and  admit  Mure  and  Dunlop  as  bailies,  without 
their  election  and  nomination  by  the  archbishop,  nor  as  leeted, 
presented  and  nominated  to  him  for  election  as  bailies  by  the 
provost  and  those  who  were  bailies  and  councillors  in  the  year 
immediately  preceding ;  that  by  such  action  the  archbishop  had 
been  despoiled  of  the  possession  which  he  and  his  predecessors 
had  of  the  election  of  the  bailies  ;  that  Mure  and  Dunlop  would 
not  desist  from  the  exercise  of  the  office  of  bailie,  nor  would  the 
other  persons  desist  or  cease  from  the  election  and  admission 
of  the  bailies  and  others  afterwards,  without  the  archbishop's 
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consent,  election  and  nomination,  unless  they  were  compelled. 
The  commission  then  set  forth  that,  in  respect  it  was  not 
expedient,  for  various  reasonable  causes,  that  action  for  remeid 
should  be  prosecuted  before  the  bailie  principal  of  the  archbishop 
or  his  deputes  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  the  queen  had  authorised 
commissioners  to  make  the  inquiry  in  Edinburgh  as  above 
stated.  On  the  back  of  this  commission  a  notarial  instrument 
is  endorsed,  mentioning  that  the  commissioners  so  appointed 
were  sworn  in  presence  of  the  Lords  of  the  Council  at 
Edinburgh  on  25th  February,  1554-5. 

As  already  stated,  the  archbishop  nominated  the  bailies  at 
Michaelmas,  1553  ;  but  the  commission  above  narrated  shows 
that  in  the  immediately  following  year  the  town  council  made 
the  election  themselves.  The  proceedings  of  the  commissioners 
are  not  known  to  be  in  existence,  but  the  result  seems  to  have 
been  that  the  archbishop's  claim  to  nominate  the  bailies  was 
sustained,  and  that  practice  was  followed  in  subsequent  years. 

In  1553  the  Friars  Preachers  of  Glasgow  claimed  for  the 
precincts  of  their  place  or  convent  "  privileges  of  sanctuary 
and  girthe,  at  the  leist  for  recent  and  suddand  crymes" 
affirming  that  these  privileges  had,  from  time  beyond  the 
memory  of  man,  been  "  sua  reverendlie  observit  that  it  was 
nevir  yit  violat  be  ony  manner  of  persone."  But  in  respect 
that  the  friars  were  unable  to  produce  any  written  grant  of 
the  immunities  which  they  claimed  the  Court  of  Session 
pronounced  decree  against  them.1 

The  disappearance  of  the  earliest  volumes  of  the  records  of 
the  convention  of  burghs  makes  it  impossible  now  to  discover 
when  Glasgow  first  sent  representatives  to  the  meetings  of  that 
body.  But  the  earliest  extant  records  show  that  they  attended 
the  conventions  held  at  Edinburgh  in  1552,  1555,  1567,  1570, 
1  Preface  to  Lib.  Coll.  Nostre  Domine,  etc.  pp.  lxiii,  Ixiv. 
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1574,  1575,  and  subsequently.  On  these  occasions  the  city 
was  represented  sometimes  by  one  and  sometimes  by  two 
persons. 

Other  circumstances  also  show  that  in  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century  Glasgow  held  a  recognised  though  subordinate 
place  among  the  burghs  of  Scotland, — sharing  in  the  national 
burdens  borne  by  them,  and  taking  part  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  estates  to  which  it  sent  a  commissioner  in  1546.1  But 
its  contributions  to  national  grants  commenced,  as  has  been 
seen,  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century.2 

To  this  matter  the  royal  commissioners  on  Scottish  municipal 
corporations  also  refer  in  their  report  of  1835.  Under  the 
earlier  charters  of  the  burgh,  they  say,  confirmed  and  enlarged 
by  others  of  later  date,  the  admission  of  Glasgow  to  the 
mercantile  privileges  of  a  free  burgh  had  brought  the 
burgesses  within  the  liability  of  contributing  a  share  of 
the  general  and  public  taxations  incident  upon  burghs  royal, 
and  in  principle  had  entitled  them  to  send  commissioners 
to  parliament.  How  soon  the  trade  of  Glasgow  became  of 
such  importance  as  to  subject  them  to  the  actual  payment 
of  any  share  of  taxations  does  not  appear  ;  but  certain  it  is 
that  no  notice  of  a  commissioner  for  Glasgow  appears  in  the 
books  of  parliament  earlier  than  the  year  1546.  From  that 
period  the  prosperity  of  the  city  had  so  rapidly  increased, 
that  before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  is  ranked 
in  the  burghal  tax  rolls  as  the  fifth  in  order,  although  its 
share  was  still  very  far  below  those  of  Edinburgh,  Dundee, 
Perth,  and  Aberdeen.3 

1  Acts  of  Parliament,  ii.  p.  471.  The  commissioner  was  Andrew  Hamilton, 
probably  the  provost  of  that  year. 

2  Antea,  pp.  29,  31. 

^Municipal  Corporations  Report,  1835,  pt.  ii.  pp.  4,  5. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

1556— 1561 

ON  1 6th  April,  1556,  Queen  Mary  granted  a  letter,  under 
the  great  seal,  at  Stirling,  to  the  crafts  of  Scotland,  by 
which  on  a  narrative  of  privileges  and  liberties  conferred  by  her 
predecessors  on  the  craftsmen  of  the  burghs  and  cities  in 
Scotland,  in  abatement  of  which  the  Act  of  Parliament,  1555, 
c.  26,1  had  enacted  (though  nothing  had  since  followed  upon 
the  enactment)  that  no  deacons  should  thenceforth  be  elected 
in  burghs,  but  that  the  magistrates  and  councillors  should 
appoint  the  best  and  most  skilful  in  their  respective  crafts, 
who  should  be  called  visitors,  and  be  elected  annually  at 
Michaelmas,  and  that  no  craftsmen  should  bear  office  in  burghs 
save  two,  to  be  annually  chosen  into  the  town  council ;  that 
the  effect  of  this  statute  had  been  to  cause  everything  to  be 
done  more  carelessly  than  formerly  among  craftsmen,  and  that, 
being  desirous  to  restore  what  had  previously  been  granted, 
and  to  prevent  dissensions  among  merchants  and  craftsmen 
in  burghs,  she,  by  that  letter  or  charter,  granted  dispensations 
to  all  craftsmen  of  burghs  and  cities  within  the  kingdom  from 
the  provisions  of  that  act,  which  obstructed  the  liberties  and 
privileges  formerly  enjoyed  by  them  ;  and  she  restored  to 
them  the  power  of  having  deacons,  with  a  right  to  vote  in 

1  Acts  of  Parliament,  ii.   p.  497  [Ancient  Laws  and  Customs  (Scottish  Burgh 
Records  Society),  ii.  pp.  78-80]. 
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the  election  of  officers  of  burghs,  and  of  electing  craftsmen 
of  every  craft  within  burghs,  who  should  audit  the  accounts 
of  the  common  good  along  with  the  other  auditors  thereof, 
should  make  lawful  ordinances  relating  to  their  respective 
crafts  to  the  preservation  of  good  order  among  the  craftsmen 
and  the  maintenance  of  divine  service  at  the  altars  ;  and  should 
have  right  to  navigate  and  exercise  merchandise  of  all  kinds 
within  and  without  the  kingdom.1 

The  bakers  are  said  to  have  been  an  associated  body  in 
Glasgow  previous  to  the  Reformation,  but  their  charters  and 
documents  were  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1652.  In  1556, 
however,  the  town  council  passed  an  act  in  their  favour 
as  a  craft,  and  in  the  same  year  the  craft  was  separately 
assessed  for  a  share  of  a  tax  imposed  on  the  towns  of 
Scotland.2  The  tax  thus  referred  to  was  probably  that  which 
was  imposed  to  raise  a  sum  of  £666  13s.  ^.d.  granted  to 
the  Queen  on  9th  May  of  that  year,  and  which,  by  her 
precept  of  5th  June,  she  directed  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh 
to  levy  from  the  burghs.  The  stent  roll  prepared  by  them  in 
virtue  of  this  precept  shows  that,  while  Edinburgh  had  to 
contribute  in  Scots  money  £168  13s.  ^.d. ;  Dundee,  £84  7s.  6d. ; 
Aberdeen,  ^63  ;  Perth,  ^49  10s. ;  St.  Andrews,  £20;  Hadding- 
ton, £20;  Stirling,  £16  16s.  iod. ;  Montrose,  ^18  ;  Cupar,  £18  ; 
and  Ayr,  £15  ;  Glasgow  was  only  required  to  pay  £13  10s. 
Glasgow  thus  stood  eleventh  on  the  stent  roll  of  the  burghs.3 

1  Registrum  Magni  Sigilli,  book  iv.  No.  1054.  A  letter  in  similar  terms, 
dated  1st  March,  1564-5,  was  granted  by  Queen  Mary  "after  our  lawful 
and  perfect  age  of  twenty-one  years"  (ibid.  No.  1583);  and  King  James  VI. 
likewise  issued  a  document  of  the  same  purport  on  22nd  July,  1581  (ibid.  v. 
No.  233).  All  the  letters  with  translations  are  printed  in  full  in  Convention 
Records,  ii.  pp.  469-79. 

2  The  Incorporation  of  Bakers  of G/asgow,  by  James  Ness,  pp.  1,  43. 

3  Convention  Records,  i.  p.  522. 
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A  seal  of  cause  granted  by  the  town  council,  with  consent 
of  the  archbishop,  on  27th  February,  1558-9,  on  the  supplica- 
tion of  the  cordiners  and  barkers,  authorised  these  craftsmen 
to  choose  a  deacon  and  kirkmasters  annually  ;  required  every 
man  of  the  craft,  before  setting  up  a  booth  in  the  town,  to  be 
made  a  freeman,  and  to  pay  to  the  altar  of  St.  Ninian,  in  the 
metropolitan  church,  ,£3  6s.  8d.  Scots  for  "  his  upset "  ; 
required  the  sons  of  freemen  in  upsetting  their  booths  of 
new  to  pay  6s.  8d.,  and  each  apprentice  at  his  entry  to  pay 
20s  ;  required  every  master  to  pay  one  penny  weekly,  and 
every  servant,  other  than  an  apprentice,  one  halfpenny ; 
required  every  man  of  the  craft,  free  or  unfree,  who  presented 
work  or  barked  leather  in  the  market,  to  pay  one  penny  ; 
subjected  craftsmen  absent  from  the  four  quarter  accounts 
to  payment  of  4s.  ;  prohibited  freemen  from  taking  an 
apprentice  for  a  shorter  period  than  seven  years,  or  more 
than  one  apprentice  during  that  period  ;  prohibited  craftsmen, 
whether  freemen  or  not,  by  themselves  or  their  servants,  to 
"  feiche  " !  another  freeman's  stand  in  the  market  after  it  was 
laid  or  set  according  to  custom  ;  prohibited  craftsmen,  free  or 
unfree,  from  presenting  work  in  the  market  before  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  from  standing  between  another  freeman  and 
the  cross  under  the  penalty  of  a  pound  of  wax,  and  from  receiv- 
ing upon  his  stand  the  work  of  an  unfreeman  ;  appointed  the 
deacon  and  kirkmasters  to  examine  both  made  work  and 
barked  leather,  and  to  report  to  the  oversmen  of  the  town  such 
as  was  found  insufficient,  which  was  to  be  thereafter  forfeited  ; 
prohibited  every  master  craftsman  from  taking  another  man's 
servant  or  apprentice  without  the  permission  of  the  master 
with  whom  he  last  served  ;  subjected  craftsmen  who  disobeyed 
the  orders  of  the  deacon  or  officers  of  the  craft  to  payment  of 

1  Move. 
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20s.  to  the  bailies  for  each  offence  ;  empowered  the  deacon  to 
poind  for  these  duties,  and,  failing  payment,  to  close  the 
defaulter's  booth  and  window  ;  and  authorised  the  deacon, 
with  the  advice  of  the  best  and  worthiest  craftsmen,  to  make 
statutes  for  the  craft.1 

In  1550  the  queen-dowager  went  to  France  to  visit  her 
daughter,  and  while  there  negotiations  seem  to  have  taken 
place  with  a  view  to  her  formal  recognition  and  appointment 
as  regent.  To  facilitate  this,  no  doubt,  the  King  of  France 
invested  the  Earl  of  Arran,  first  with  the  order  of  St.  Michael, 
and  afterwards  with  the  duchy  of  Chatelherault,  granting  him 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  said,  a  pension  of  30,000  livres.  No 
act  of  the  estates  formally  conferring  the  regency  on  the  queen- 
dowager  has  been  preserved.  It  would  rather  appear  that  the 
earl  held  the  nominal  regency  till  1554;  but  the  acts  of 
indemnity  passed  by  parliament  in  April,  1554,  exempting 
Arran  and  his  house  from  all  responsibility  for  things  done 
during  his  regency,  and  the  establishment,  de  facto,  of  the 
queen-dowager  as  regent,  indicate  the  completion  of  the 
transfer  of  the  regency  to  Mary  of  Guise.2  On  24th  April, 
1558,  the  young  queen  was  married  to  the  dauphin,  and  the 
death  of  the  French  king,  on  10th  July,  1559,  placed  her 
husband  on  the  throne  as  Francis  II. 

1  Original  belonging  to  the  Incorporation.  History  of  the  Incorporation  of 
Cordiners,  by  W.  Campbell  (1883),  p.  248.  It  has  been  stated  in  some 
histories  that  the  cordiners  obtained  a  seal  of  cause  on  27th  June,  1460,  but 
this  is  a  mistake  arising  from  there  being  among  the  crafts'  papers  an  incorrect 
transcript  of  the  seal  of  cause,  dated  27th  June,  1569,  in  which  the  year  is 
written  1460.  The  original  seal  of  cause  of  1569  is  in  existence,  and  Mr. 
Campbell  has  printed  both  it  and  the  incorrect  transcript  {Ibid.  pp.  243-7, 
251-5)- 

2  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland,  ii.  p.  601.     Lesley,  p.  249. 
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As  has  been  stated,  the  heritable  bailieship  of  the  regality 
of  Glasgow  was  held  by  the  Lennox  family,  but  that  tenure 
was  interrupted  by  the  action  of  Earl  Matthew,  and  the 
Earl  of  Arran  was  appointed  bailie  of  the  regality  in  1545.1 
Twelve  years  afterwards,  viz.,  on  6th  February,  1557-8,  the 
latter  earl,  then  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  granted  a  bond  of 
maintenance  to  the  archbishop  and  his  chapter,  by  which,  in 
consideration  of  the  favour  he  had  to  the  Metropolitan  Kirk, 
"  quhair  diverse  of  our  forbearis  lyis  quhilkis  brukit  the  said 
office  of  bailzerie  for  thair  tyme,  and  als  havand  considera- 
tioune  of  this  perillous  and  dangerous  tyme  quhair  detestabil 
heresies  ryses  and  increasis  in  the  diocy,"  and  "  beand  of  gud 
mynde  and  purpos,  God  willing,  to  repress  thaim  eftir  our 
power,"  he  undertook,  by  "  the  faith  and  truth  in  our  bodies," 
to  maintain  and  support  the  archbishop,  his  successors,  and 
chapter,  in  all  their  good,  honest,  and  lawful  matters,  and 
to  defend  them,  the  privileges  of  their  kirk,  their  lands, 
servants,  and  tenants,  against  all  persons  in  the  realm  save  the 
queen  and  her  royal  successors.2 

Notwithstanding  the  obligation  thus  granted,  however,  the 
duke,  who  had  for  a  time  remained  neutral  in  the  quarrel 
between  the  queen-regent  and  the  "  lords  of  the  congrega- 
tion," 3  who  were  acting  under  a  "  common  or  godly  band  " 
dated  3rd  December,   1557,4  was   induced,  about   September, 

1  dntea,  p.  80.  ^Glasgow  Charters,  No.  56. 

3  The  existence  of  small  Protestant  congregations  scattered  over  the  country, 
says  Dr.  Cunningham,  "  probably  led  the  lords  to  employ  the  word  frequently 
in  their  bond,  and  this  again  led  to  their  being  called  the  lords  of  the  congre- 
gation "  (Cunningham,  i.  p.  214). 

4  An  original  copy  of  this  bond,  bearing  the  signatures  of  the  Earls  of  Argyle, 
Glencairn  and  Morton,  Archibald  Lord  Lorn,  and  John  Erskine  of  Dun,  was 
exhibited  at  the  ter-centenary  of  the  Scottish  Reformation  in  Edinburgh  in 
i860.     It  had  been  discovered  shortly  before  among  the  family  papers  of  the 
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1559,  to  join  the  congregation  and  to  act  with  them. 
Keith  states  that  he  proceeded  to  Glasgow  and  caused  all 
the  images  and  altars  in  the  churches  to  be  pulled  down, 
and  seized  on  the  archbishop's  castle.  When  the  news  of 
this  action  reached  Edinburgh,  where  the  queen-regent  then 
was,  the  archbishop  hastened,  with  some  French  soldiers, 
supported  by  Lords  Seaton,  Semple,  and  Ross,  to  recover 
it,  and  the  duke's  party,  hearing  of  their  approach,  left  the 
town.  The  castle  was  then  occupied  by  the  archbishop  and 
his  friends,  and  the  French  soldiers  went  back  to  Edinburgh. 
The  duke  appears,  however,  to  have  speedily  returned, 
and  to  have  issued  proclamations,  in  name  of  Francis 
and  Mary,  king  and  queen  of  Scots,  hostile  to  the  queen- 
regent.1  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1559-60,  the  duke  and 
his  party  concluded  a  treaty  with  Elizabeth,  who,  on  the  death 
of  her  sister  Mary,  on  17th  November,  1558,  had  succeeded  to 
the  English  throne.  By  this  treaty  the  lords  of  the  con- 
gregation were  taken  under  her  protection,  and  her  troops, 
consisting  of  2000  horse  and  6000  foot,  entered  Scotland 
on  2nd  April,   1560. 

A  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  the  Earls  of 
Argyle  and  Glencairn,  and  Lord  Boyd,  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  dated  21st  March,  1559-60,  refers  to  an  accident 
caused  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder  during  the  time  the 
French  soldiers  occupied  the  castle.2 

Erskines  of  Little  Sauchy.  On  the  31st  of  May,  1559,  a  second  Band  for 
mutual  defence  was  entered  into  at  Perth.  On  1st  August  in  the  same  year 
a  third  Band  for  the  same  object  was  signed  at  Stirling,  and  on  27th  April, 

1560,  a  fourth  band  for  the  expulsion  of  the  French  was  signed  at  Edinburgh 
{Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  iv.  pp.  242-3). 

1  Keith's  History  (Spottiswoode  Society),  i.  pp.  245,  246. 

2  Cal  of  State  Papers  (Scotland),  by  M.  J.  Thrope,  i.  p.  36.  [In  Bain's 
Calendar  of  Scottish  Papers,  i.  p.  336,  No.  694,  the  substance  of  the  letter  is 
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The  action  of  the  reformers  in  demolishing  churches  and 
monasteries,  and  possibly  the  belief  that  he  could  better  serve 
the  cause  of  the  church  in  France  than  in  Scotland,  induced 
Archbishop  Beaton  to  leave  the  country,  taking  with  him  the 
acts  and  records  of  his  cathedral.  He  accompanied  the  French 
troops  on  their  return  to  their  own  country,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  a  treaty  of  peace  proclaimed  at  Edinburgh  on  8th 
July,  1560,  and  he  deposited  the  documents  connected  with  the 
see,  partly  in  the  Scots  College  and  partly  in  the  Chartreuse  of 
Paris.1  His  departure  was  followed  on  19th  September  by 
a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Session  declaring  his  see  to  be 
vacant.     The    effect    of    this    decree,    however,    was    not    to 

thus  given  : — "  We  wrote  to  you  before  of  the  French  coming  here.  Before 
leaving  Glasgow,  we  left  some  soldiers  in  the  bishop's  palace  and  '  stepill '  to 
drive  time  for  48  hours,  till  we  assembled  our  friends.  But  they  surrendered 
to  the  French,  a  company  of  whom  entered  to  spoil  the  '  graith,'  and  in  the 
tower  of  the  palace,  where  a  barrel  of  powder  was  hid,  it  '  fyrit  throw  ane  of 
thair  luntis'  (matches),  and  burned  a  great  many  men,  whereof  13  are  dead, 
one  a  principal  captain.  The  French  horse  seeing  30  of  our  men  left  in  the 
town,  charged  them :  they  stood  at  the  '  brig,'  slew  eight  French,  part  were 
defeated  and  part  escaped.  The  French  soon  after,  knowing  we  determined 
to  give  battle,  left  the  town  for  their  '  strength,'  without  sound  of  trumpet  or 
'  tawberoun,'  when  my  lord  Arran  followed  with  the  best  horsemen, 
skirmishing  them  at  Callander  wood,  '  to  draw  the  chace  on ' ;  where  they 
remained  2  hours,  'and  durst  nawis  brek  ony  of  thair  cumpany  for  verray 
feir ;  doutand  the  ambusche  quhilk  wes  laid  for  thame  of  befoir.'  And  with 
great  haste  '  frathine '  marched  in  order  of  battle,  horse  and  foot,  doing  no 
skaith  in  the  country.  So  they  have  got  no  advantage,  and  '  he '  (Arran) 
knowing  our  other  purpose,  came  back  to  provide  for  the  army,  leaving 
one  company  of  horse  to  keep  them  from  scattering  and  destroying  the 
country.  We  have  appointed  our  folks  to  be  in  Glasgow  the  26th 
instant  to  come  forward  and  join  you,  praying  you  do  the  like,  as  ye  think 
good.  Glasgow.  Signed :  James  Hammylton,  Ard.  Ergyll,  Alex.  Glencarn, 
R.  Boyd."] 

1  See  Glasgow  Charters,  vol.  1.  pt.  i.  pp.  1-4. 
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deprive  him  of  the  beneficial  interest  in  the  lands  of  the 
archbishopric,  for  the  rental  book  of  the  diocese  shows  that 
for  ten  years  after  the  Reformation  he  continued  to  enter 
vassals  and  otherwise  transact  the  secular  business  of  the  see. 
At  first,  however,  there  appears  to  have  been  some  inter- 
ruption to  the  regular  collection  of  rents.  In  a  letter  to 
the  archbishop  dated  28th  August,  1560,  his  chamberlain 
reported  that  he  could  not  get  anything  of  the  revenues  of 
the  see,  neither  could  he  get  restitution  of  the  castles 
of  Glasgow  and  Lochwood,  for  which  he  had  applied  in 
vain  to  the  duke,  to  the  council,  and  to  the  parliament  of 
reformers.1 

Meanwhile  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  were  being 
rapidly  extended,  and  the  Protestant  nobles,  known  as  "  the 
Lords  of  the  Congregation,"  having  concluded  the  treaty 
with  England,  and  also  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  both 
already  referred  to,  practically  acquired  the  government  of 
the  country.  In  August,  1560,  the  Convention  of  Estates 
assembled,  and  on  the  17th  formally  sanctioned  the  Confession 
of  Faith  ;  repealed  all  Acts  not  agreeing  with  God's  Word 
and  contrary  to  the  Confession  ;  declared  the  bishop  of 
Rome  to  have  no  jurisdiction  or  authority  within  the  realm  ; 
prohibited  the  celebration  of  mass  or  baptism  according  to 
the  Roman  rite ;  and  ordained  strict  inquisition  against  all 
persons    contravening    the    statute.2     Immediately    after    the 

1  Caledonia,  iii.  p.  639,  note  f.  On  7th  March,  1587-8,  an  adherent  of 
the  archbishop  wrote  him  :  "  Quhat  sail  becum  of  the  Lochwood  God  knowis, 
for  the  laird  of  Bonheith  and  the  gudeman  of  Orbiston  are  contendand  for  it, 
althocht  the  best  rycht  be  yours."  {Miscellaneous  Papers,  Maitland  Club, 
p.  44).  [See  also  "  The  Archiepiscopal  Temporalities  in  the  Regality  of 
Glasgow."     Regality  Club,  4th  series,  pp.  145-54.] 

"2i56o.     Acts  of  Parliament,  \\.  526-535. 
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dissolution  of  the  Parliament  the  queen's  ratification  of  its 
Acts  was  sought,  but  was  refused.  In  December  following 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Reformed  Church  met,1  and 
to  it  the  First  Book  of  Discipline  was  submitted.  It  had 
been  prepared  under  a  commission  given,  on  29th  April,  1560, 
to  Knox,  Spottiswood,  Winram,  Willock,  and  Row,  and  was 
presented  to  the  Privy  Council,  but  many  of  its  members 
and  of  the  great  land-owners  were  largely  in  possession  of 
the  property  of  the  Church,  and  were  not  prepared  to 
surrender  it  for  the  objects  which  that  document  contem- 
plated. Knox's  indignation  was  therefore  loudly  expressed, 
and  in  unmeasured  terms  he  denounced  the  action  of  the 
self-seekers.  There  were  none  within  the  realm,  he  said, 
more  unmerciful  to  the  poor  ministers  than  were  they  that 
had  the  greatest  rent  of  the  churches.  While,  however, 
the  Privy  Council  could  not  be  induced  to  sanction  the 
First  Book  of  Discipline,  it  was  approved  by  the  Duke  of 
Chatelherault  and  a  large  number  of  the  members  and 
heads  of  the  leading  Protestant  families,  but  they  attached 
to  their  subscriptions  the  proviso  that  the  bishops  and  pre- 
lates of  the  old  Church  who  had  joined  the  congregation 
should    enjoy    their    benefices    during    their    respective    lives, 

1  This  assembly  was  attended  by  forty-two  members,  of  whom  only  six  are 
named  as  ministers.  The  fourth  General  Assembly,  held  in  June,  1562,  con- 
sisted only  of  five  superintendents  and  thirty-two  other  members.  No  propor- 
tion was  as  yet  fixed  as  to  the  representation  of  ministers  and  elders,  and 
apparently  barons  and  lairds  were  allowed  to  sit  on  the  ground  of  property  and 
friendship  to  the  new  order  of  things.  The  first  seven  assemblies  had  no 
president  or  moderator,  and  although  there  was  no  definite  mode  of  calling  an 
assembly,  yet  the  early  custom  was  for  the  meetings  to  be  held  twice  a  year  in 
June  and  December.  Nor  were  synods  or  presbyteries  organised — the  sole 
ecclesiastical  judicatories  being  the  general  assembly  and  kirk  session  (Rankine, 
10-11). 
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under  burden  of  sustaining  the  ministers  of  the  Word  and 
Sacrament.1 

When  Beaton  went  to  Paris,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland, 
was  Queen  of  France  also,  but  her  husband,  King  Francis, 
died  on  5th  December,  1560;  and,  on  the  solicitation  of 
her  friends,  Mary  resolved  to  return  to  Scotland,  where  she 
arrived  on  the  19th  of  August,  1561.  Beaton,  however, 
remained  in  Paris  and  continued  to  act  as  the  queen's  agent 
or  ambassador  there. 

1  A  summary  of  the  provisions  of  the  First  Book  oj  Discipline  is  given  by 
Spottiswood  (i.  331-373),  and  by  Cunningham  (i.  281-292). 


CHAPTER    IX 

1561 — 1568 

IN  consequence  of  the  departure  of  the  archbishop,  and  his 
absence  from  Glasgow  at  the  annual  period  for  the  election 
of  magistrates,  the  provost,  accompanied  by  a  large  number 
of  the  council  and  community,  on  30th  September,  1561, 
proceeded  first  to  the  castle,  and  afterwards  to  the  cathedral, 
to  submit  to  the  archbishop,  or  to  some  one  authorised  to 
act  for  him,  leets  for  the  bailies,  from  which  two  might  be 
selected.  But  neither  the  archbishop,  nor  anyone  so  author- 
ised, being  found,  the  provost  protested  that  the  interests  of 
the  town  should  not  be  thereby  prejudiced,  and  that  the 
council  and  community  should  proceed  to  elect  two  bailies 
for  the  ensuing  year.  Upon  this  protest  the  town  clerk 
expede  a  notarial  instrument,  and  the  requisite  elections  were 
afterwards  made.1 

In  December,  1561,  the  General  Assembly  again  met  and 
requested  that  the  Book  of  Discipline  should  be  ratified  by 
the  queen,  but  she  refused.  The  Privy  Council,  however, 
at  the  request  of  the  Assembly,  enacted  that  one-third  of  the 
ecclesiastical  benefices  should  be  bestowed  on  the  ministers 
and  the  crown,  and  that  the  remaining  two-thirds  should 
be  retained  by  the  beneficiaries.  The  state  of  ecclesiastical 
1  Glasgow  Charters,  1.  pt.  ii.  pp.  126-9,  No.  57. 
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property  at  this  time,  as  Dr.  Grub  observes,  was  very  singular. 
During  the  civil  war,  which  existed  while  the  queen  mother 
was  regent,  considerable  portions  of  that  property  had  been 
made  over  by  the  prelates  and  other  beneficiaries  to  their  own 
friends  and  dependents,  and  part  had  been  appropriated  by 
the  most  powerful  of  the  nobility  and  barons.  What  still 
nominally  belonged  to  the  Church  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
bishops,'  abbots,  priors,  deans,  provosts,  parsons,  and  other 
holders  of  ecclesiastical  benefices,  many  of  whom  had  never 
received  holy  orders  at  all,  or  had  embraced  the  reformed 
opinions.  These  were  the  parties  who  were  now  allowed  to 
retain  two-thirds  of  the  revenues.  It  may  easily  be  supposed 
that  the  account  given  of  the  other  third  to  the  royal  collectors 
was  not  a  very  faithful  one,  and,  when  the  proportion  falling 
to  the  sovereign  was  deducted,  little  remained  for  the  reformed 
ministers,  and  that  little  was  dealt  out  to  them  in  the  most 
niggardly  manner  by  the  Protestant  barons  to  whom  its 
distribution  was  entrusted.1 

By  their  act  just  referred  to,  dated  15th  February,  156 1-2, 
the  Privy  Council  ordained  all  annuals,  mails  and  duties 
belonging  as  well  to  the  chaplainries  as  to  friars  within  free 
burghs  or  other  towns,  as  also  the  rents  of  friars'  lands  wherever 
situated,  to  be  intromitted  with  by  such  persons  as  the  queen 
might   appoint,   and   employed   towards   supporting   hospitals, 

1  Grub,  ii.  p.  112.  See  also  Cunningham,  i.  pp.  304-6.  Dr.  Cunningham 
states  that  when  the  rent  rolls  of  all  the  clergy  had  been  produced,  as  they  were 
after  considerable  hesitation  and  delay,  it  was  found  that  the  thirds  of  all  the 
benefices  in  the  kingdom  amounted  to  ,£72,491.  In  this  rental,  however, 
several  small  benefices  were  omitted.  These,  to  the  amount  of  ^1,389  10s., 
were  afterwards  added,  increasing  the  total  to  ^73,880  10s.  Of  this  sum 
only  ,£24,231  was  assigned  to  the  Reformed  Church.  The  total  revenue  of 
the  Romish  Church  he  estimates  to  have  been  upwards  of  ,£250,000  (1859 
edition,  p.  384). 
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schools,  and  such  other  godly  uses  as  the  queen,  with  the 
advice  of  her  council,  might  direct.  In  that  act  also,  on  the 
narrative  that  nothing  was  more  commodious  for  such  hospi- 
tality, and  for  the  entertaining  of  schools,  colleges,  and  other 
such  uses  than  the  friars'  places  then  undemolished,  the  Privy 
Council  ordained  the  magistrates  of  Glasgow  and  other  burghs, 
where  the  friars'  places  were  not  demolished,  to  entertain  and 
uphold,  on  the  common  good,  the  friars'  places  standing  in 
these  towns,  and  to  use  the  same  for  the  common  weal  and 
service  thereof  until  the  queen  took  final  order  in  regard  to 
the  matter — and  this  notwithstanding  any  other  gift,  title,  or 
interest  in  these  friars'  places,  with  their  yards,  orchards,  and 
pertinents  given  by  the  crown  previously  to  any  person.1 

At  the  Reformation  the  city  contained  a  population  which 
has  been  estimated  at  4500,  to  whom  one  minister  was  ap- 
pointed in  or  about  the  year  1562.  This  was  David  Wemyss, 
who  continued  to  be  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  city  till  his 
death  in  161 5. 

The  condition  of  the  university  in  1563  is  described  by 
Queen  Mary  in  a  letter  under  her  privy  seal,  dated  13th  July 
of  that  year.  Its  schools  and  chambers  are  referred  to  as 
being  only  partially  built,  and  the  provision  for  its  poor 
bursars  and  teachers  as  having  ceased,  "  so  that  the  same 
appeared  rather  to  be  the  decay  of  a  university  than  an 
established  foundation."  She  therefore  founded  bursaries  for 
five  poor  children  within  the  college  and  university,  to  be 
called  in  all  time  coming  "  Bursaries  of  oure  foundatione," 
and  for  furnishing  and  providing  them  in  meat,  clothing,  and 
other  things  necessary  to  their  sustenance,  granted  the  manse 
and  kirk  room  of  the  Friars  Preachers  within  the  City,  thirteen 
acres  of  land  beside  the  City,  ten  marks  of  annual  which  used 

1P.C.R.  i.  201-203. 
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to  be  uplifted  by  these  friars  out  of  various  tenements  within 
the  City,  twenty  marks  of  annual  to  be  taken  up  yearly  of 
the  Nethertown  of  Hammiltoun,  ten  bolls  ferm  meal  to  be 
taken  up  yearly  of  certain  lands  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Lennox,  and  ten  marks  to  be  similarly  taken  of  the  lands  and 
Lordship  of  Avondaill.  These  the  master  of  the  college  and 
university  was  authorised  to  uplift  and  apply  for  the  above 
purpose  till  general  order  was  taken  by  the  queen  therein, 
"  at  the  quhilk  tyme  we  mynd  to  dote  the  landis  and  annuellis 
forsaidis  thairto,  and  als  to  mak  the  said  college  to  be  provydit 
of  sic  ressonabile  leving  that  thairin  the  liberale  sciences  may 
be  planlie  techit  as  the  samyn  ar  in  utheris  colleges  of  this 
realme,  swa  that  the  college  forsaid  sal  be  reputit  our  founda- 
tioun  in  all  tyme  cuming."  1 

In  1564  the  queen  recalled  Matthew,  Earl  of  Lennox,  from 
England,  where  he  had  resided  since  1544,2  and  in  December 
the  forfeiture  which  Parliament  had  pronounced  against  him  in 
the  latter  year  was  rescinded,  and  he  was  restored  to  his  titles 
and  estates.  This  restoration  was  preceded,  on  28  th  October, 
by  an  ordinance  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  which,  after  referring 
to  the  feud  which  existed  between  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault 
and  the  earl,  the  queen  commanded  both  of  these  noblemen  to 
avoid  molesting  or  troubling  each  other  under  her  majesty's 
highest  displeasure.  And  with  a  view  to  the  avoidance  of 
future  displeasure  or  grudge  between  them,  the  queen,  under- 
standing that  the  duke  "  hes  presentlie  in  tak  and  assedation 

1  Original  letter  in  the  archives  of  the  university  (Mun.  Univ.  G/asg.  i.  p.  6j, 
No.  40  ;  Glasgow  Charters,  1.  pt.  ii.  pp.  129- 131,  No  58). 

[There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  obtaining  Queen  Mary's  gift  the  college 
was  to  some  extent  indebted  to  the  good  offices  of  George  Buchanan.  See 
George  Buchanan:  Glasgow  Quatercentenary  Studies,  1906,  pp.  33-39.] 

2  Balfour,  i.  p.  332  ;  Spottiswood,  ii.  p.  25.  His  reception  by  the  queen  at 
Holyrood  is  described  in  the  Diurnal,  p.  77. 
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the  baillierie  and  justiciarie  of  Glasgow,  quhilk  of  auld  wes  ane 
kyndlie  possessioun  to  the  said  Erie  of  Levenax  hous,  as  he 
allegis,"  therefore  she  ordained  the  duke  "  to  renunce,  resigne 
and  gif  owir  for  himself  and  his  airis  the  samyn  and  all  uther 
rycht,  titill  of  rycht,  entres  or  possessioun,  that  he  hes  or  may 
pretend  thairto,  be  ony  maner  of  way,  and  dimit  the  samyn 
frelie  and  simpliciter,  to  the  effect  that  the  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow  may  dispone  thairupoun  nocthwithstanding  ony  title 
maid  to  the  Duke  or  ony  of  his  sons  thairof  of  befoir."  This 
commandment  both  the  duke  and  the  earl  promised,  in  presence 
of  the  council,  to  obey  and  faithfully  accomplish.1 

On  29th  July,  1565,  the  queen,  then  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  was  married  to  her  cousin,  Henry  Stewart  Lord  Darnley, 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox.  Darnley  was  then  nineteen  years 
of  age.  On  the  following  day  he  was  proclaimed  King  of  the 
Scots  during  the  subsistence  of  the  marriage.2  On  22nd 
December  the  Privy  Council  set  apart  certain  revenues,  includ- 
ing the  thirds  of  the  bishopric  of  Glasgow,  for  the  furnishing 
and  sustaining  of  the  queen's  house  and  other  purposes.3 

The   marriage  of  the   queen  was  followed    by   the   revolt 

1  Privy  Council  Reg.  i.  pp.  290-1  ;  Diurnal,  p.  79. 

2  Darnley  was  cousin  to  the  queen  only  by  half  blood.  His  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  Archibald,  Earl  of  Angus,  by  his  marriage  with  the  widowed 
queen  of  James  IV.,  and  thus  sister  uterine  of  James  V.,  the  queen's  father. 
According  to  Balfour,  Darnley  had  come  to  Scotland  on  29th  February,  1565, 
on  leave  to  stay  for  three  months  so  as  to  be  present  at  his  father's  restoration. 
He  afterwards  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  where  the  queen  fell  in  love  with  him, 
and  applied  for  a  papal  dispensation  to  enable  her  to  marry  him,  he  being 
within  the  prohibited  degree  of  relationship  to  her.  She  shortly  afterwards 
knighted  him,  and  created  him  Lord  of  Ardmonoch,  Earl  of  Ross,  and  Duke 
of  Rothesay  (Balfour,  i.  333;  Spottiswood,  ii.  25,  27,  31;  Keith,  ii.  pp. 
263-334;  Diurnal,  pp.  79-80.) 

3  Privy  Council  Reg.  i.  412. 
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of  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  the  Earl  of  Murray,  and  a 
number  of  other  barons,  and  on  22nd  August,  1565,  the  king 
and  queen  issued  a  proclamation  requiring  a  muster  at  Glasgow 
of  the  forces  of  the  country,  "  weil  bodin  in  feir  of  weir,"  and 
provided  for  fifteen  days  after  their  muster,  to  suppress  the 
rebels.1  On  the  29th  of  the  month  the  king  and  queen 
accompanied  by  about  5000  troops  went  to  Glasgow  to  pursue 
the  rebel  lords.2  This  rebellion  was  speedily  suppressed ; 
parliament  was  summoned  and  the  rebel  lords  were  required 
to  appear  and  answer  on  a  charge  of  treason.  With  some 
difficulty  the  duke  received  a  pardon,  conditional  on  his 
retiring  to  France,  and  the  others  were  subjected  to  the  penal- 
ties of  attainder  and  removed  from  Scotland.  The  absence  of 
these  influential  members  of  the  Protestant  party  enabled  the 
queen  and  the  friends  of  the  ancient  Church  to  reassert  them- 
selves. This  was  all  the  more  practicable  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  doctrines  and  system  of  the  Reformation,  as  sanctioned 
by  the  Convention  of  Estates  in  1560,  had  not  been  ratified  by 
the  queen,  and  had  no  other  constitutional  sanction  than  the 
royal  proclamations  issued  after  her  return  to  Scotland,  securing, 
in  the  meantime,  the  execution  of  the  laws  then  in  force.  It 
was  therefore  competent  for  Parliament  to  review  and  alter 
the  whole  ecclesiastical  constitution  at  any  time.  The 
meeting  of  parliament,  which  had  originally  been  fixed  for 
February,  was  postponed  till  the  12th  of  March,  and  it  was 
then  proposed  to  declare  the  forfeiture  of  the  Earl  of  Murray 
and  his  associates.  But  in  the  meanwhile  Darnley,  who  was 
jealous  of  the  influence  David  Rizzio,  her  secretary,  had 
with  the  queen,  and,  bribed  by  an  offer  to  have  the  crown 
matrimonial  conferred  upon  him,  which  she  had  refused  to  give, 

1  Privy  Council  Reg.  i.  p.  355. 

2  Spottiswood,  ii.  31  ;  Keith,  p.  314. 
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entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  a  number  of  the  lords  of  the 
Reformation  for  the  murder  of  the  secretary,  which  was  carried 
out  at  Holyrood  on  the  9th  of  March,  1565-6.  On  the 
following  day  Murray  and  other  banished  nobles  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  but  the  queen  having  succeeded  in  detaching 
Darnley  from  the  conspiracy,  he  accompanied  her  to  Dunbar. 
While  there  she,  by  the  advice  of  her  councillors,  pardoned 
Murray,  and  directed  her  efforts  to  the  punishment  of  those 
who  had  murdered  Rizzio. 

On  19th  June,  1566,  the  queen  gave  birth  to  a  son,  after- 
wards James  VI.,  and  he  was  baptised  according  to  the  ritual  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  at  Stirling  on  the  17th  of  December 
thereafter.1  This  was  the  last  public  ceremonial  in  which  the 
Scottish  bishops  of  that  Church  took  part.  But  before  the 
birth  of  the  prince  the  queen  had  ample  evidence  of  the 
worthlessness  of  her  husband,  and  despised  and  hated  him. 
Soon  after  the  baptism  the  queen,  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
Earls  of  Murray  and  Bothwell,  pardoned  the  Earl  of  Morton, 
Lord  Lindsay,  and  the  chief  conspirators  against  Rizzio.2  On 
20th  January,  1566-7,  she  proceeded  from  Edinburgh  to 
Glasgow  to  visit  her  husband,  who  was  then  lying  there, 
suffering,  it  is  said,  from  an  attack  of  smallpox.  She 
remained  with  him  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  then  both 
returned  to  Edinburgh,  when  the  queen  took  up  her  residence 
in  Holyrood,  and  her  consort  was  lodged  in  the  house  of  the 
provost  of  the  Kirk-of-Field.  There  he  was  murdered  on  the 
10th  of  February,  and  the  house  in  which  he  lodged  was 
destroyed  by  gunpowder.3     In  connection  with  the  event  the 

1  Spottiswood,  ii.  pp.  40-43  ;  Diurnal,  pp.  100-5. 

2  Diurnal,  p.  119. 

3  Spottiswood,  ii.  47;  Diurnal,  pp.  105-6  ;  Birrell's  Diary,  p.  7  in  Dalzell's 
Frag,  of  Scot.  Hist.  1798. 
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archbishop  of  Glasgow  wrote  to  the  queen  from  Paris,  pointing 
out  the  reports  which  were  current  as  to  her  complicity  in  the 
murder,  and  representing  to  her  the  duty  which  rested  upon 
her,  in  vindication  of  her  own  honour,  to  bring  the  guilty 
persons  to  justice.1  That  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  was  the  insti- 
gator of  the  crime  committed  by  his  immediate  retainers  there  is 
no  room  for  doubt,  and  he  was  formally  accused  of  the  murder 
by  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  Darnley's  father.  The  Privy  Council 
accordingly  fixed  the  twelfth  of  April  for  his  trial,  but  the 
accused  earl  was  directing  all  public  proceedings  in  the  queen's 
name  at  the  time,  and  no  one  ventured  to  appear  against  him, 
so  that  he  was  acquitted.2  Two  days  afterwards,  viz.,  on  14th 
April,  parliament  met,  and  was  attended  by  the  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  primate  and  legatus  natus,  and  by  a  number  of 
the  other  bishops.  At  this  parliament  a  number  of  acts  were 
passed  having  reference  to  the  reformed  religion  ;  all  laws 
contrary  to  the  religion  which  the  queen  found  "standing"  on 
her  arrival  from  France  were  annulled  ;  and  the  professors  of 
that  religion  were  to  be  protected  in  its  exercise  and  assured  of 
the  possession  of  their  property  and  benefices  against  any 
foreign  power  or  jurisdiction.  This  parliament  rose  on  the 
1 9th  of  April,  and  on  the  evening  of  that  day  Bothwell  enter- 
tained a  large  number  of  the  chief  nobility  at  supper,  and 
obtained  their  subscriptions  to  a  bond  in  which  they  not  only 
declared  their  belief  in  his  innocence  of  the  murder  but  recom- 
mended him  as  a  suitable  husband  for  the  queen.  Her  seizure 
by  him   on    24th    April  ; 3    her  conveyance    to    his    castle    of 

1  Hossack,  i.  p.  286. 

2  Spottiswood,  ii.  pp.  49-51  ;  Keith,  ii.  pp.  545-8  ;  Diurnal,  pp.  107-8. 

3  In  an  interesting  paper  contributed  by  Dr.  Robert  Chambers  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  on  19th  January,  1857,  he  controverts 
the  conclusions  of  Miss  Agnes  Strickland  and  others  as  to  the  locality  of  the 
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Dunbar  ;  his  divorce  from  his  wife — a  sister  of  the  Earl  of 
Huntly — on  7th  May,  and  the  queen's  marriage  with  him 
at  Holyrood  on  the  15  th  of  May,  only  three  months  and 
five  days  after  Darnley's  death,  are  all  matters  of  public 
history. 

On  1 6th  March,  1566-7,  the  queen,  by  a  charter  under  the 
great  seal  which  proceeds,  on  the  narrative  that  it  was  incumbent 
on  her,  in  virtue  of  her  office,  by  all  honest  means  to  provide 
for  the  ministers  of  God's  word,  and  the  maintenance  within 
the  city  of  hospitals  for  poor,  maimed,  and  miserable  persons, 
orphans  and  children  deprived  of  their  parents,  conveyed,  with 
the  advice  of  her  Privy  Council,  to  the  provost,  bailies,  coun- 
cillors, and  community  of  the  city  and  their  successors,  the 
whole  lands,  tenements,  houses,  buildings,  churches,  chapels, 
yards,  orchards,  crofts,  annual-rents,  fruits,  duties,  profits, 
emoluments,  rents,  alms,  daill-silver,  obits,  and  anniversaries 
which  belonged  to  any  chaplain ries,  altarages,  and  prebends, 
founded  in  any  church,  chapel,  or  college  within  the  city,  by 
any  patron,  wheresoever  situated  or  uplifted  ;  with  the  manor 
places,  orchards,  lands,  annual-rents,  emoluments  and  duties 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Dominican  or  Preaching  Friars 
and  to  the  Minorites  or  Franciscans  of  the  city  ;  also  all  lands, 
houses,  and  tenements  within  the  city  and  its  liberty  and  all 
annual-rents  leviable  from  any  house,  lands,  or  tenements 
within  the  city,  granted  to  any  chaplainries,  altarages,  churches, 
burials,  or  anniversaries,  wheresoever  situated  within  the  king- 
dom ;  and  also  all  annual-rents  and  other  dues  customary 
or  that  could  be  demanded  by  any  church  outside  of  the  city 

queen's  abduction,  and  demonstrates  that  it  was  not  the  hamlet  or  suburb 
formerly  called  Foulbriggs,  now  Fountainbridge,  near  Edinburgh,  but  at  the 
bridge  of  Almond  where  the  road  from  Linlithgow  to  Edinburgh  crosses  that 
river  {Proceedings,  ii.  pp.  331-6;   Domestic  Annals,  i.  41,  note). 
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from  the  common  good,  for  celebrating  suffrages.  And  the 
grantees  were  empowered  to  uplift  and  receive  the  subjects 
so  conveyed,  to  let  the  several  lands  and  tenements  and  to 
remove  tenants  and  others  therefrom,  to  repair  the  ruinous 
places  and  apply  them  to  hospitality  or  such  other  similar 
lawful  uses  as  to  them,  with  the  advice  of  the  ministers 
and  elders  of  the  city,  might  seem  fit,  as  freely  in  all 
respects  as  the  prebendaries,  chaplains,  and  friars  to  whom 
they  originally  belonged  might  have  done.  And  the  dis- 
ponees  were  required,  out  of  the  property  so  conveyed,  accord- 
ing to  its  value  and  quantity,  to  support  the  ministers,  readers, 
and  other  ecclesiastical  charges,  and  to  apply  the  places  and 
buildings  to  be  repaired  for  hospitality  and  other  uses 
above  mentioned.  The  charter  then,  in  consideration  of 
the  dishonesty  with  which  a  great  number  of  the  pre- 
bendaries, chaplains,  and  friars  had,  subsequent  to  the 
change  of  religion,  given  away  to  private  persons  the  endow- 
ments of  their  several  offices,  and  also  that  very  many  persons 
had  claimed  for  themselves,  by  brieves  from  chancery,  the  right 
to  lands,  tenements,  and  annual-rents,  mortified  by  their  prede- 
cessors who  had  previously  gifted  them  to  the  church  ;  and 
that  all  this  had  happened  partly  through  negligence  of  the 
officers  of  the  city,  and  partly  through  the  collusion  of 
the  prebendaries,  chaplains  and  friars, — rescinded  and  annulled 
all  alienations  by  which  the  first  purpose  and  will  of  the  founders 
were  infringed  and  altered,  to  the  effect  that  the  same  might  be 
converted  to  the  purposes  above  expressed.  The  subjects  thus 
conveyed  were  incorporated  into  one  body,  to  be  called  "  the 
Queen's  Foundation  of  the  Ministry  and  Hospitality  of 
Glasgow."  But  it  was  expressly  declared  that  no  injury  should 
be  done  by  the  charter  to  the  chaplains,  prebendaries,  and 
friars  who  were  in  possession  at  the  change  of  religion,  and  the 
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use  of  fruits  and  duties  thereby  conveyed  was  expressly  reserved 
to  them  during  their  lives.1 

This  charter  was  followed  on  7th  May,  1567,  by  an  act 
of  the  Privy  Council,  which,  after  reciting  the  setting  apart 
by  the  crown  of  a  portion  of  the  thirds  of  benefices  for  the 
support  of  the  ministry,  and  the  disposition  to  the  burghs  of 
the  kirk  livings  within  the  same  for  the  relief  of  the  taxation 
and  contribution  to  be  uplifted  in  every  burgh,  ordained  the 
magistrates  of  Glasgow  to  pay  to  the  minister  resident  in  the 
burgh  £%o  scots  (£6  13s.  4d.  stg.)  of  their  own  proper  goods 
yearly,  beginning  the  first  term's  payment  at  Whitsunday,  1567. 
And  for  their  relief  they  were  empowered  to  tax  all  the  inhabi- 
tants according  to  their  ability,  and  to  poind  and  apprise  their 
readiest  goods  and  gear  in  case  of  non-payment.  The  rest  of 
the  stipend  payable  to  the  minister,  and  the  stipends  to  the 
readers  and  other  officers  of  the  kirk,  were  appointed  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  readiest  of  the  annuals  of  the  burgh  disponed 
by  the  queen  for  that  purpose.2 

The  fatal  result  of  the  queen's  marriage  with  Bothwell, 
whom  she  had  previously  created  Duke  of  Orkney,  speedily 
developed.  A  powerful  confederation  of  the  Scottish  nobles, 
strengthened  by  the  promise  of  support  from  England  and 
France,  was  formed  against  her  and  Bothwell.  He  was  allowed 
to  leave  Scotland,  but  the  queen  was  captured  at  Carberry 
Hill  on  15th  June,  1567,  and  was  imprisoned  in  the  Castle 
of  Lochleven.  On  the  24th  of  July  she  was  compelled  to 
sign  an  instrument  of  abdication,  which  also  constituted  the 
Earl  of  Murray  regent  during  the  minority  of  her  son,  and  on 

1  Original  charter  in  archives  of  the  university.  Glasgow  Charters,  i.  pt.  ii. 
pp.  1 3 1-7,  No.  59.  Upon  this  charter  sasine  in  favour  of  the  magistrates 
and  council  was  taken  on  13th  May,  1567. 

2  Privy  Council  Reg.  i.  pp.  508-9. 
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the  29th  of  the  same  month  James,  then  only  a  year  old,  was 
crowned  at  Stirling,1  the  Earl  of  Morton,  as  sponsor  for  the 
child,  taking  an  oath  which  had  been  framed  for  the  occasion. 
Murray,  who  had  left  Scotland  a  short  time  before  the  trial  of 
Bothwell,  returned  from  France  on  nth  August,  after  the 
coronation  of  James  VI.,2  and  after  an  interview  with  the 
queen  at  Lochleven,  on  15th  August,  accepted  the  regency, 
and  was  proclaimed  on  22  nd  August.  In  a  letter  sent  by 
Henry,  Lord  Scrope,  to  Sir  Nicholas  Throkmorton  of  date 
2nd  September,  he  states  that  on  the  arrival  of  a  herald  at 
Glasgow  on  Sunday  last  to  proclaim  the  Earl  of  Murray's 
regency  he  was  not  permitted  to  do  so.  Lord  Herries  avowed 
the  order  forbidding  the  proclamation,  and  commanded  the 
herald  to  depart  out  of  his  rule.3  A  parliament,  convened 
on  the  summons  of  the  regent,  and  held  at  Edinburgh  on 
the  15th  of  December,  confirmed  the  queen's  abdication,  the 
coronation  of  James,  and  the  appointment  of  Murray  as 
regent  ;4  it  ratified  the  acts  of  the  Convention  of  Estates  in 
1560;  and  also  the  Confession  of  Faith,  which  thus  became 
part  of  the  public  statutes  of  the  realm  ; 5  it  abolished  the  mass, 

1  Spottiswood,  ii.  p.  68  ;  Keith,  ii.  pp.  719,  723  ;  Diurnal,^.  118-9.  John 
Stewart  of  Minto,  knight,  provost  of  Glasgow,  is  recorded  as  having  been 
present  at  the  coronation  (Privy  Council  Reg.  i.  p.  538), 

2  Spottiswood  states  that  Archbishop  Beaton  having  got  intelligence  of 
Murray's  intention  to  return  to  Scotland,  laboured  earnestly  to  have  him 
detained,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  the  head  of  the  faction  raised  against  the 
queen,  and  that  he  was  called  home  to  be  their  leader.  But  Murray  had 
taken  his  leave  of  the  Court  some  hours  previously,  and  had  used  such  diligence 
that  they  who  were  sent  to  detain  him  found  that  he  had  left  Dieppe  before 
they  arrived  (ii.  p.  69). 

3  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  ii.  p.  845. 

4 1 567,  c.  1,2  ;  A.P.S.  iii.  pp.  11-13  ;  Spottiswood,  ii.  p.  69. 
&  1567,  c.  4. 
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and  provided  for  the  punishment  of  all  who  heard  or  took 
part  in  the  same  ; *  it  vested  in  the  kirk  the  exclusive  right 
to  examine  and  admit  ministers,  reserving  the  rights  of  the 
patrons  of  churches  ;2  it  prohibited  all  persons  save  such  as 
professed  the  reformed  doctrine  from  occupying  public  office 
or  having  charge  of  schools,  universities,  or  colleges,  or  from 
instructing  young  persons ; 3  it  enacted  that  the  thirds  of 
benefices  should  be  collected  by  persons  appointed  by  the 
Church,  and  that  any  surplus  which  might  remain  after  satis- 
fying the  stipends  of  the  ministers  should  be  paid  into 
exchequer  ;4  and  it  granted  to  the  kirk  jurisdiction  in  preach- 
ing the  true  Word,  correcting  manners,  and  administering 
the  sacraments  ;  it  excluded  all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  within 
the  realm  save  such  as  flowed  from  the  kirk,  and  it  appointed 
commissioners  to  consider  what  other  special  points  should 
belong  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  kirk.5  No  notice  was, 
however,  taken  of  the  Book  of  Discipline.  At  the  same  time 
Parliament  ratified  all  the  civil  privileges  of  the  spiritual 
estate,  i.e.  of  the  ancient  hierarchy,  and  allowed  the  bishops 
and  abbots  to  speak  and  vote  in  Parliament.  These  ecclesi- 
astics were  no  doubt  generally  Protestants,  but  they  occupied 
their  position  in  the  senate  by  virtue  of  their  position  in  the 
Roman  hierarchy.6 

1  1567,  c.  5.  2Ibid.  c.  7.  %lbid.  c.  9,  11.  iIbid.  c.  10. 

5  1567,  c.  12.  An  act  of  the  Privy  Council,  dated  24th  February,  1567-8, 
states  that  Sir  William  Murray  of  Tulibardin,  knight  controller,  had  in  presence 
of  the  regent  and  council  confessed  to  have  received  £100  of  the  third  of 
the  archbishopric  of  Glasgow — the  remainder  thereof,  both  money  and  victual, 
having  been  taken  up  by  the  laird  of  Minto  in  his  super-expenses  (P.C.R.  i. 
611).  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Minto  had  held  the  office  of  collector  of  Stirling, 
Lanark,  Renfrew,  and  Dumbartonshire  {Ibid.  i.  610). 

6  Spottiswood,  iii.  p.  83;  Cunningham,  i.  pp.  334-5. 
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On  nth  March,  1567-8,  the  Regent  Murray,  accompanied 
by  several  noblemen,  came  to  Glasgow  and  held  a  "  Justice 
aire "  for  the  sheriffdoms  of  Dumbarton  and  Renfrew. 
While  there  an  ambassador  for  the  King  of  France  had 
audience  with  him  on  28th  April  to  solicit  the  queen's  liberty, 
but  this  was  refused.1  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council  were  passed 
during  the  regent's  residence  there  on  15th,  1 8th,  and  27th 
March  ;  5th,  10th,  12th,  1 8th,  21st,  and  27th  April  ;  and 
3rd  and  10th  May.2 

On  the  evening  of  Sunday,  the  2nd  of  May,  1568,  the 
queen  escaped  from  Lochleven  Castle,  and,  halting  at  Niddry, 
near  Linlithgow,  proceeded  to  Hamilton,  where  she  remained 
till  the  13th.  While  there  she  was  joined  by  many  of  the 
nobility  and  their  retainers,  to  the  number  of  6000.  The 
regent,  who  still  remained  in  Glasgow,  issued  thence  missives 
summoning  his  adherents,3  who  to  the  number  of  about  4000 
hastened  to  his  support.  Among  these  were  about  600 
Glasgow  citizens.  Learning  the  queen's  intentions  to  proceed 
to  Dumbarton,  and  assuming  that  she  and  her  adherents  would 
ford  the  river  some  distance  above  Glasgow,  and  proceed  west- 
ward along  the  north  side  of  the  Clyde,  the  regent  drew  out 
his  forces  by  the  Gallowgate  port  to  the  Gallowmuir,  so  as  to 
oppose  the  march  of  her  troops.  But  the  forces  of  the  queen 
proceeded  along  the  south  side  of  the  Clyde,  and  the  regent 
perceiving  this,  crossed  the  river  and  pushed  on  to  Langside, 
which  he  occupied.  Here,  accordingly,  the  conflict  took  place 
which  ended  so  disastrously  for  the  queen's  cause.  On  the 
defeat  of  her  troops  the  regent  returned  to  the  city,  and  after 
a  solemn  thanksgiving  service  in  the  cathedral,  received  the 
hospitalities    of  the    council.     The    unhappy    queen    fled    to 

1  Diurnal,  pp.  128-9.  2  Privy  Council  Reg.  i.  pp.  614-23. 

3  Privy  Council  Reg.  i.  p.  622. 
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England,  and  throwing  herself  on  the  protection  of  Elizabeth, 
entered  on  a  captivity  which  was  terminated  only  by  her 
execution  on  8th  February,  1 586— 7.1 

On  10th  March,  1568-9  the  regent  again  visited  Glasgow, 
and  remained  there  till  the  14th  of  the  same  month,  when  he 
proceeded  to  Stirling.2  In  May,  1568,  the  keeping  of  the  castle 
of  Glasgow  was  committed  by  the  regent,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Privy  Council,  to  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Minto,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose he  had  assigned  to  him  five  chalders  of  malt,  five  chalders 
of  meal,  two  chalders  of  horse  corn,  and  two  hundred  merks 
(;£n  2s.  2d.  sterling),  of  the  fruits  of  the  bishopric.  These 
payments  were  appointed  to  commence  at  the  previous  term  of 
Whitsunday,  and  to  continue  yearly  thereafter  so  long  as  he 
remained  keeper  ;  and  it  was  declared  that  Sir  John  and  his 
servants  should  not  incur  any  injury,  civil  or  criminal,  by 
reason  of  their  intromitting  with  the  money  and  victuals  so 
assigned  to  him,  though  James,  sometime  archbishop,  was  not 
at  the  time  denounced  rebel  and  put  to  the  horn.3 

1  The  battle  is  fully  and  graphically  described  in  "  The  Battle  of  Langside  " 
by  Mr.  Alexander  Malcolm  Scott,  F.S.A.Scot.  (1885).  The  story  that  after 
the  battle  the  Regent  Murray,  in  partial  recognition  of  the  service  rendered  to 
him  by  the  citizens,  agreed  to  grant  the  incorporation  right  to  construct  a  mill 
on  the  river  Kelvin  for  grinding  wheat,  and  that  in  virtue  of  that  grant  mills 
were  erected  by  the  incorporation,  is  circumstantially  related  by  some  local 
historians,  though  controverted  by  others.  Conclusive  information  on  the 
subject  cannot  probably  be  now  procured,  but  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
bakers  erected  their  mill  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Langside,  and  to  this 
extent  at  least  the  tradition  is  supported  by  contemporary  evidence  (See 
Glasg.  Charters,  1.  pt.  i.  p.   550  ;  vol.  ii.  pp.   548-9). 

2  Diurnal,  p.  142.  During  the  whole  of  this  year  the  pest  was  raging  in 
Edinburgh,  Canongate  and  Leith,  and  there  was  great  dearth  throughout  the 
country  {Diurnal,  p.  147). 

3  Privy  Council  Reg.  ii.  p.  302. 
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nr^HOUGH  the  Town  Council  had  only  one  minister  to 
-*-  support,  the  funds  at  their  disposal  seem  to  have  been 
insufficient  and  these  were  supplemented  by  another  grant  in 
1568.  On  5th  June  of  that  year  a  precept  under  the  Privy 
Seal  was  issued  to  the  lords  of  council  and  session,  and  to  the 
collectors  appointed  for  the  ministers,  in  which,  after  referring 
to  the  queen's  grant  for  the  ministry  and  hospitality,  and  to  its 
inadequacy  to  sustain  the  ministry  by  reason  of  the  preben- 
daries who  were  in  possession  of  the  several  benefices  being 
empowered  to  uplift  and  enjoy  the  emoluments  of  the  subjects 
thereby  conveyed  during  their  lifetime, — the  king,  with  the 
consent  of  the  regent,  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Privy  Council,  assigned  to  the  magistrates  and  council  the  thirds, 
with  the  superplus  and  omitted  fruits  not  given  up  in  the  rental 
of  all  altarages,  chaplainries,  kirks  and  colleges,  annual  rents  and 
other  commodities  of  the  prebends  and  altarages  founded 
within  the  cathedral,  and  of  all  other  kirks,  chaplainries,  and 
colleges  within  the  city  and  its  freedom,  wheresoever  the  fruits 
thereof  were  within  the  realm.  And  the  magistrates  and 
council  were  empowered,  by  themselves  and  their  collectors,  to 
uplift  the  thirds  of  these  altarages  and  chaplainries,  with  the 
superplus  and  omitted  fruits,  for  the  crop  and  year  1567,  and 
yearly  thereafter  till  further  order  was  taken  ;  and  to  apply  the 
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same  to  the  sustentation  of  their  minister  and  the  ministry- 
present  and  being  for  the  time,  conform  to  the  discretion  of  the 
superintendents  and  assembly  of  the  kirk.  But  the  precept 
provided  that  the  then  possessors  of  the  altarages  and  others 
should  not  uplift  the  two  thirds  of  the  annual  rents  and  other 
fruits  until  they  first  made  payment  of  the  remaining  third  or 
found  caution  therefor.  And  the  magistrates,  council,  and 
community  were  taken  bound  to  sustain  the  minister  of  the 
city  for  the  time  sufficiently,  in  accordance  with  the  order  of 
the  kirk  or  superintendents,  for  the  period  specified  in  the 
precept,  and  to  apply  the  superplus  in  sustaining  the  readers, 
poor,  and  other  good  uses,  with  the  advice  of  the  minister  and 
elders  of  the  city.1 

On  16th  August,  1568,  the  Privy  Council  passed  an  act 
under  which,  in  respect  of  the  failure  of  the  archbishop  to 
appear  and  answer  to  such  things  as  might  be  laid  to  his 
charge,  he  was  ordained  to  be  denounced  rebel  and  put  to  the 
horn,  and  all  his  moveable  goods  to  be  escheated  and  brought 
to  the  king's  use.2 

On  13th  March,  1568-9,  a  conference  took  place  between 
the  regent  and  several  of  the  nobility,  and  the  Earl  of  Cassels, 
Lord  Herries,  and  others,  on  behalf  of  the  Duke  of  Chatel- 
herault  and  other  noblemen,  his  adherents,  with  a  view  to  en- 
deavour to  effect  an  amicable  settlement  between  them.  At  this 
meeting  the  regent  submitted  the  heads  of  an  arrangement  ; 3 
but  the  terms  there  proposed  were  not  accepted  by  the  duke, 
and  an  act  of  the  Privy  Council  was  passed  at  Edinburgh  on  1 5th 
April,  1569,  ordering  him  to  be  committed  to  ward  within  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh  in  default.     On  the  same  day  a  number  of 

1  Original   Precept    in    the  archives   of  the   University  (Glasgow  Charters,  i. 
pt.  ii.  pp.  1 3  7- 1 4.0,  No.  60). 

2 Privy  Council  Reg.  i.  p.  638.  3  Ibid.  i.  pp.  649-650. 
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noblemen  and  gentlemen  granted  bonds  to  the  king,  acknow- 
ledging his  authority  and  that  of  the  regent.1 

On  ist  August,  1569,  the  regent  and  Privy  Council  resolved 
to  adopt  strong  measures  to  recover  Dumbarton  Castle  from 
John,  Lord  Fleming,  and  others  who  held  it.  They  therefore 
called  out  levies  to  assist  in  the  enterprise,  and  required  the 
burghs  of  Glasgow,  Ayr,  and  Irvine  to  convene  at  Dumbarton, 
and  contribute  towards  the  furnishing  of  a  ship  or  pinnace, 
with  forty  hagbutters  and  convenient  munition  and  provision, 
to  lie  in  the  river  opposite  the  castle  for  three  months  after 
8th  August,  and  to  prevent  any  stores  reaching  it  by  sea.2 
On  the  29th  Glasgow  and  the  other  places  mentioned  were 
ordered  not  to  allow  their  fishing  or  other  boats  to  approach 
within  a  considerable  distance  of  the  castle.3  On  the  31st  a 
monthly  taxation  for  three  months  was  imposed  on  the  western 
districts  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  siege,  and  that  over  and 
above  the  hagbutters  which  the  towns  were  required  to  pro- 
vide,4 and  this  order  was,  on  23rd  November,  extended  over 
the  following  month.6 

In  1569  two  seals  of  cause  were  granted  by  Sir  John  Stewart 
of  Minto,  provost,  and  the  bailies  and  council — the  one  on 
27th  April  to  the  coopers  of  Glasgow,  and  the  other  on  27th 
June  to  the  cordiners. 

On  the  23rd  of  January,  1569-70,  the  regent  was  shot  in 
Linlithgow  by  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh,  and  on  the  12th 
of  July  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  grandfather  of  the  infant  king, 
was  appointed  regent. 

At  this  time  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Minto  was  in  charge  of  the 
castle  of  Glasgow,  and  in  a  supplication  presented  by  him  to 

1  Privy  Council  Reg.  i.  pp.  654-5.  2Iiid.  ii.  p.  12. 

3  Ibid,  p.  21.  *lbid.  p.  23.  5lbid.  p.  66. 
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the  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  previous  to  March,  1573-4, 
and  remitted  by  the  assembly  to  the  Regent  Morton  and  the 
lords  and  others  appointed  to  treat  of  the  affairs  concerning 
the  Kirk,  Stewart  stated  that  he  was  constrained  by  the  neces- 
sities of  the  time  not  only  to  dispone  upon  the  readiest  things 
he  had  in  the  world,  to  suit  by  all  means  the  help  of  friends 
and  to  borrow  on  the  security  of  his  lands,  but  also  to  take  up 
a  great  part  of  the  third  of  the  bishopric  of  Glasgow  for  the 
year  1569,  in  order  to  keep  and  furnish  the  castle  and  steeple, 
and  set  forward  the  other  common  affairs  of  the  time.  In 
so  applying  the  third  of  the  bishopric,  he  stated  he  acted  with 
the  concurrence  of  Andrew  Hay,  commissioner  in  that  part, 
and  also  of  David  Wemyss,  minister  at  Glasgow,  both  of 
whom  thought  it  less  convenient  that  the  third  should  be  so 
used  than  that  it  should  be  uplifted  by  enemies  to  maintain 
the  adverse  cause.1 

In  the  beginning  of  May,  1570,  Queen  Elizabeth  despatched 
a  force  to  Scotland,  under  the  command  of  Sir  William  Drury, 
to  aid  the  party  of  the  king.  It  was  accompanied  by  the 
Earl  of  Lennox,  and  arrived  in  Edinburgh  previous  to  the 
14th,  on  which  day  the  earl  wrote  Cecil  that  "  their  adversaries 
(the  Duke  of  Chatelherault  and  others)  were  at  Glasgow  busy 
with  the  castle,"  and  that  the  English  force  was  to  proceed 
thither  that  night.     On  the  27th  he  again  wrote  Cecil  from 


1  Privy  Council  Reg.  ii.  pp.  347-8.  Three  or  four  years  afterwards,  however, 
James  Boyd,  then  collector  in  the  west  country,  charged  Stewart  and  the 
tenants  and  others  by  whom  the  third  was  payable,  and  had  been  paid  to 
Stewart,  to  repay  the  amount  to  him.  This  he  stated  he  could  not  do  without 
utter  "wrak  and  heirschip,"  and  on  considering  his  supplication  the  regent 
and  other  lords  to  whom  it  had  been  remitted  by  the  assembly,  discharged 
him  of  the  third  and  relieved  him  from  the  proceedings  which  had  been 
instituted  against  him  in  respect  of  it. 
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Stirling  intimating  the  defeat  and  flight  from  Glasgow  of  the 
king's  rebels.1 

On  the  night  of  4th  July,  1570,  there  was  a  slight  earth- 
quake in  Glasgow  which  caused  the  inhabitants  great  alarm.2 

Under  the  powers  conferred  by  the  queen's  charter  of 
1566-7,  the  magistrates  and  council,  by  deed  dated  2nd 
August,  1570,  conveyed  in  feu-farm  to  James  Fleming  and 
his  wife,  and  the  longest  liver  of  them  in  conjunct  fee,  and  to 
their  children,  and  failing  them  to  his  heirs,  the  dismantled 
and  ruinous  church  formerly  called  the  new  Collegiate  Church 
of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  founded  by  Master  James  Houston, 
with  the  walls  and  burial  ground  of  the  church,  and  also  the 
small  common  garden  which  belonged  to  the  then  deceased 
John  Hamilton,  all  of  which  had  been  conveyed  to  the  town 
by  the  queen's  grant.  This  conveyance  was  made  subject  to 
the  payment  by  the  disponees  of  £5  6s.  8d.  Scots  annually,  and 
was  signed  among  others  by  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Minto,  then 
provost  of  the  city.3 

On  1 8th  September  a  decree  of  forfeiture  was  pronounced 
against  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  decerning  him  to  have 
forfeited  his  benefice  for  not  having  appeared  before  the 
regent,  and  also  because  he  was  a  favourer  of  Queen  Mary 
and  her  authority.4 

1  In  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Sussex  to  Cecil  dated  18th  May  the  earl  refers 
to  the  retreat  of  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault  and  his  party  from  the  siege  of 
Glasgow  {Calendar  of  Scottish  Papers,  iii.  p.  182,  No.  250). 

2  Diurnal,  p.  1 79. 

3  Original  in  archives  of  city,  hwenture,  p.  47,  B.C.  b.  17,  No.  6; 
Glasgow  Charters,  i.  140-5,  No.  lxi.  Upon  this  charter  infeftment  was  taken 
by  Henry  Gibson,  town  clerk,  on  10th  August,  1570.  Original  sasine  in  the 
archives  of  city.     Inventure,  p.  48,  B.C.  b.  17,  No.  17. 

4  Diurnal,  p.  188.  This  decree  was  pronounced  "in  the  chekker  house  at 
the  salt  trone  "  called  Robinson's  land  (Ibid.). 
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On  13th  October,  1570,  parliament  met  at  Edinburgh  and 
ratified  the  appointment  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox  as  regent. 
The  Diurnal  of  Occurrents  states  that  the  Earl  of  Glencairn, 
who  was  in  town  at  the  time,  would  not  assist  at  the  parlia- 
ment, but  departed,  because  the  regent  would  not  give  him 
the  archbishopric  of  Glasgow.1 

Buchanan  records  that  in  1 57 1  the  Hamiltons  went  to 
Glasgow  resolving  to  demolish  the  castle,  that  it  might  not 
be  a  receptacle  to  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  the  governor  of  the 
kingdom.  At  this  time  the  governor  was  absent,  and  the 
garrison  consisted  of  only  twenty-four  raw  soldiers  who  were 
unprovided  with  necessaries.  The  rumour  of  reinforcements 
for  the  relief  of  the  castle  induced  the  Hamiltons  to  raise  the 
siege  and  take  their  departure.2 

On  2nd  April,  1 571,  the  castle  of  Dumbarton  was  captured,3 
and  among  the  prisoners  was  John  Hamilton,  archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  who  was  hanged  in  his  episcopal  robes  at  Stirling 
on  the  6th  of  the  same  month.  Hamilton  was  the  last  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews  of  the  ancient  line,  and  though  the 
Roman  Catholic  members  of  the  chapter  elected  Robert  Hay 
to  the  see,  he  was  never  consecrated,  and  no  other  endeavour 
was  made  to  keep  up  the  succession  of  the  hierarchy,  or  to 
maintain  the  metropolitan  and  diocesan  system  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.4 

At  the  bridge  of  Glasgow,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been  only  twelve  feet  wide, 
with   a   very    steep  ascent    to    its    centre,   custom   dues   were 

1  Diurnal,  p.  191.  [See  also  The  Archiepiscopal  Temporalities  of  Glasgow  in 
Regality  Club,  4th  series,  pp.  145-7.] 

2  Buchanan's  History  of  Scotland,  p.  405.  Transactions  of  Glasg.  Arch.  Society, 
i.  p.  241. 

3  By  Captain  Thomas  Crawford  of  Jordanhill. 

4  Balfour,  i.  p.  354;  Grub,  ii.  p.  169. 
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levied,  but  the  amount  drawn  was  evidently  insufficient  for 
its  maintenance  or  was  otherwise  applied,  for,  on  8  th  April, 
1 57 1,  a  deed  of  gift  was  obtained  from  King  James  VI.  and 
the  Regent  Lennox,  and  in  it  the  importance  of  the  bridge 
and  the  necessity  for  having  it  repaired  are  set  forth.  "  Con- 
sidering," it  says,  "  na  thing  within  our  said  citie  sae  precious 
nor  necessar,  bayth  for  the  weill  of  the  inhabitantes  thairof, 
decoratioun  of  the  same,  and  common  weill  of  the  haill  cuntre, 
as  the  brig  of  Glasgow  ower  Clyde,  quhilk  throw  the  oft 
inundations,  great  fludis  and  storms  that  has  occurit  and 
discendit  doun  the  watter  in  tyme  of  frost,  and  specialie  this 
last  winter,  the  said  brig  has  bene  sa  troublit,  dung  doun  and 
dampnageit,  with  greit  trowpis  of  yis  (ice),  that  gif  the  samyn 
be  not  spedelie  redressit  and  ordourit  to  the  former  estait  with 
small  tyme,  it  sail  grow  to  sic  poynt  as  finallie  greitar  incon- 
venient sail  follow  to  the  disproffeit  of  our  haill  realme."  It 
therefor  authorised  the  magistrates  to  uplift,  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  king,  a  tax  upon  all  herring  or  upon  other  fish  brought 
to  the  bridge  and  transported  therefrom,  and  to  employ  the 
moneys  so  raised  in  executing  the  necessary  repairs.1 

Through  the  influence  of  the  Earl  of  Morton,  and  without 
consultation  with  the  assembly,  John  Douglas,  rector  of  the 
university  of  St.  Andrews,  and  provost  of  St.  Mary's  College 
there,  was  presented  on  1 8th  August,  1 57 1,  to  the  see  of 
St.  Andrews,  and  sat  as  archbishop  in  the  parliament  which 
met  at  Stirling  in  August,  1 57 1 .     On  the  4th  of  September 

1  Glasgow  Charters,  No.  62,  pp.  146-7.  In  this  deed  of  gift  reference  is 
made  to  the  losses  which  the  inhabitants  of  Glasgow  had  sustained  through  the 
late  troubles  and  intestine  wars,  "  having  sustenit  greit  disproffeit  in  that  thai 
have  not  had  fre  ische  and  entre  to  uther  realmis  and  cuntreis  throw  the 
tressonabill  withholding  of  our  castell  of  Dunbartone  .  .  .  quhilk  God  of  his 
gudeness  has  now  randerit  in  our  handes  and  relevit  thairthrow  all  our  trew 
liegis  of  that  discommoditie." 
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the  regent,  Earl  of  Lennox,  was  slain  at  Stirling,  and  on  the 
following  day  John,  Earl  of  Mar,  was  elected  regent.  His 
appointment  was  confirmed  by  parliament  on  28th  August, 
1 57 1,1  and  on  6th  September  thereafter  he  appeared  and  took 
the  requisite  oaths,  swearing  to  maintain  the  true  religion, 
and  to  root  out  heretics  and  enemies  of  the  kirk.2  At  this 
parliament  Matthew  Stewart,  younger  of  Minto,  and  James 
Fleming  appeared  as  commissioners  for  the  burgh  of  Glasgow. 
On  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  the  earldom  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  succession  would  have  devolved  on  the 
king  as  heir  to  his  father,  Lord  Darnley,  but  it  was  bestowed 
on  Charles,  a  younger  brother  of  Lord  Darnley,  and  the  king's 
uncle.     He  died,  however,  while  still  a  young  man  in  1576. 

1  1571,  c.  1.;  J.P.S.  iii.  p.  58.  2 Ibid.  p.  6j. 
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PREVIOUS  to  7th  September,  1571,  John  Porterfield, 
minister  of  Kilmaronock,  must  have  been  appointed  to 
the  see  of  Glasgow,  for  on  that  date  he  sat  as  archbishop  in 
the  parliament  held  in  Stirling,  and  subscribed  an  act  then 
passed  ; 1  and  on  the  20th  of  the  following  month  of  October 
he  consented  to  the  alienation  by  Mr.  Archibald  Douglas,  the 
rector,  to  Thomas  Crawford  of  Jordanhill,  of  the  parson's 
manse,  which  stood  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  episcopal  palace 
near  the  cathedral.2  Crawford  appears  also  to  have  obtained 
in  feu  about  this  time  the  mill,  mill  lands,  and  multures  of 
Particle,  and  also  the  bishop's  meadow,  for  on  19th  January, 
1 571-2,  an  act  of  the  Privy  Council  sets  forth  that  the  subscrip- 
tions of  the  chapter  and  the  common  seal  of  the  archbishopric 
were  required  to  his  infeftment,  but,  though  frequently  requested 
by  the  regent  to  do  so,  that  the  dean  and  chapter  had  delayed 
to  adhibit  them,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  unwilling  to 
consent  to  the  feu  of  these  subjects  which  formed  part  of  the 
patrimony  of  the  archbishopric,  and  were  possessed  by  old  and 
kindly  rentalled  tenants.  The  regent,  however,  considering 
that  no  one  could  pretend  a  present  title  or  claim  of  kindness 

1  J.P.S.  iii.  p.  70. 

2  Keith,  p.    155,  quoted  in   Caledonia,  iii.  p.  624.     Glasgow  Protocols,  Nos. 
1734,  1816. 
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to  the  possessions  specified  in  Crawford's  charter,  and  that 
his  services  had  merited  "  mair  special  regarding  nor  others," 
required  the  dean  and  chapter  to  adhibit  their  subscriptions  and 
seal  to  the  charter.  At  the  same  time  he  promised  that  he  should 
not  require  them  to  consent  to  any  infeftments  or  other  rights 
of  lands  or  possessions  of  the  archbishopric  which  were  then 
possessed  by  kindly  rentalled  tenants.1  Porterfield  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  consecrated  as  archbishop,  so  that  he  only 
held  the  temporality  of  the  see.  On  8th  February,  157 1-2,  a 
precept  appears  in  the  Privy  Seal  Register2  for  a  mandate,  under 
the  Great  Seal,  to  the  dean  and  chapter  to  elect  an  archbishop 
of  the  see  which  had  been  declared  vacant  by  a  decree  of  the 
lords  of  council  and  session  against  Archbishop  Beaton,  but  no 
election  following  on  this  precept  has  been  traced.3 

The  activity  of  those  described  as  traitors  and  rebels  against 
the  king's  authority  is  referred  to  in  an  act  of  the  Privy 
Council  dated  6th  June,  1572.  It  ordered  proclamation  to  be 
made  in  the  towns  and  districts  of  the  west  country  requiring 
all  fencible  persons  to  appear  "weill  bodin  in  feir  of  weir"  with 
fifteen  days'  victuals  and  provisions  "  to  meet  the  regent  at 
Glasgow  on  the  26th  of  that  month,  and  to  act  under  his 
orders  in  resisting  the  rebels."4  On  the  20th  of  the  same 
month  the  Earl  of  Morton  was  constituted  the  king's  lieutenant, 
to  pursue  with  fire  and  sword  the  disturbers  of  the  peace  in 
Clydesdale  and  adjacent  districts,5  and,  on  the  27th,  proclama- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  made  at  the  market  cross  of  Glasgow 
arid  other  places  requiring  the  royalist  forces  convened  or  to 
be  convened  in  the  district  to  observe  good  order,  and  also 

1  Privy  Council  Reg.  ii.  p.  no.  Glasgow  Protocols,  No.  2015.  Transactions 
ofGlasg.  Archaeolog.  Society,  iv.  pp.  31-33. 

2  MS.  Register,  xl.  p.  68.  3  Caledonia,  iii.  p.  624. 
4  Privy  Council  Reg.  ii.  pp.  140-1.  5  Ibid.  pp.  146-7. 
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commanding  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  to  follow  the  army 
wherever  it  might  go  with  bread,  ale,  and  all  other  kinds  of 
provisions  for  men  and  horses,  which  would  be  thankfully 
bought  and  paid  for.1  Meetings  of  the  Privy  Council  were 
held  in  Glasgow  under  the  presidency  of  the  regent  on  27th 
and  29th  June  and  2nd  July.2 

On  23rd  January,  157 1-2,  the  commissioners  of  the  kirk 
disposed  of  a  supplication  presented  to  them  by  David 
Wemyss,  minister  at  Glasgow,  in  which  he  set  forth  that  he 
had  served  the  city  as  minister  for  ten  years  "  in  some  trouble 
and  without  certainty  of  his  stipend,"  and  that  it  should  be 
determined  whether  he  should  be  paid  out  of  the  fruits  of 
the  parsonage  which  were  intromitted  with  by  the  parson, 
"  maister  Archibald  Douglas,"  or  out  of  some  other  source. 
The  commissioners  accordingly  ordained,  with  the  consent  both 
of  Douglas  and  Wemyss,  that  the  former  should  continue  to 
enjoy  the  parsonage  during  his  lifetime  by  such  right  and 
possession  as  he  then  had,  paying  to  Wemyss  and  his  suc- 
cessors in  the  ministry  a  yearly  stipend  of  £100  (£16  13s.  ^d. 
sterling)  in  satisfaction  of  the  third  of  the  parsonage  ;  and  in 
order  that  the  third  might  not  be  diminished  more  than  it  was 
in  1 56 1  the  procurator  of  the  kirk  was  appointed  to  pursue 
reduction  of  whatever  gifts  and  dispositions  had  been  made 
since  that  date.3 

1  Privy  Council  Reg.  ii.  pp.  150-1.  2  Ibid.  pp.  150-5. 

3  Privy  Council  Reg.  ii.  p.  1 1 4-5.  On  22nd  December,  1573  an  act  of 
the  Privy  Council  sets  forth  that  though  in  the  contract  to  pay  Wemyss  a 
stipend  of  ^200,  ten  chalders  of  victual  were  appointed  to  be  delivered  to 
him  out  of  the  third  of  the  parsonage,  yet  in  entering  into  that  contract  it  had 
not  been  remembered  that  the  third  was  set  in  tack  unreduced,  and  that  the 
stipend  of  ^200  was  appointed  to  be  paid  under  the  contract.  It  was  there- 
fore declared  that,  notwithstanding  the  assignation  of  ten  chalders  of  victual, 
Wemyss  had  only  right  to  crave  payment  of  the  ^200  (J bid.  ii.  p.  320). 
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It  was  no  doubt  partly  in  consequence  of  the  minister  being 
secured  in  his  stipend  from  the  teinds  that  the  town  council 
felt  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  the  revenues  assigned  to  them  for 
support  of  the  ministry.  The  transfer  was  effected  on  8th 
January,  1572-3,  when  the  magistrates  and  council  of  the  city 
granted  a  charter  by  which  they  conveyed  to  the  College  or 
Pedagogy,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  principal,  being  also  a 
professor  of  theology,  two  regents  and  teachers  of  philosophy, 
and  twelve  poor  students,  the  whole  lands  and  other  property 
granted  by  Queen  Mary  to  the  city  in  1566-7.  In  this  deed 
the  granters  prescribed  the  constitution  of  the  college,  and 
provided  that  if,  after  sufficiently  supporting  the  fifteen 
persons,  the  endowments  so  provided  enabled  other  students 
and  poor  scholars  to  be  added,  this  should  be  done,  and  such 
additional  regents  and  preceptors  as  might  be  required,  should 
be  obtained.  It  was  also  declared  that  the  charter  should  not 
prevent  the  granters  or  their  successors  in  time  to  come  from 
freely  bestowing  such  chaplainries  and  prebends  founded  within 
the  city,  and  belonging  to  them  antecedently  to  the  queen's 
grant  by  virtue  of  their  lay  right  of  patronage,  on  scholars, 
sons  of  burgesses,  for  their  maintenance  in  schools  within  the 
city.  The  charter  further  ordained  that  the  chaplainry  called 
All  Saints,  formerly  granted  by  them  to  the  master  of  the 
grammar  school,  with  the  fruits  thereof,  should  remain  for  ever 
with  him  and  his  successors,  preceptors  for  the  time  being.1 

During  the  regency  of  the  Earl  of  Mar  there  seems  to  have 
been  developed  a  tendency  to  confer  the  higher  benefices  of 
the   Church,  with  a  representation  in  parliament,  on  persons 

1  Glasgow  Charters,  i.  pt.  ii.  pp.  14.9-62,  No.  63.  The  charter  was  ratified 
by  parliament  eighteen  days  after  its  date.  The  revenues  thus  assigned  to  the 
college  appear  to  be  included  in  the  Rental  printed  in  Munimenta  Alme 
UnlversitatU,  i.  pp.  159-81. 
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not  recognised  by  the  ecclesiastical  judicatories,  and  against  this 
protest  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  ministers.  But,  on  12th 
January,  157 1-2,  a  convention  of  the  clergy  was  held  in  Leith 
to  consider  the  whole  question,  and,  as  the  result  of  negotia- 
tions between  committees  of  their  number  and  of  the  Privy 
Council,  an  arrangement  was  come  to  under  which  the  names 
and  titles  of  archbishops  and  bishops  were  not  to  "be  altered 
or  innovated,  nor  yet  the  bounds  of  the  dioceses  confounded, 
but  to  stand  and  continue  in  time  coming  as  they  did  before 
the  reformation  of  religion,  at  least  to  the  king's  majesty's 
majority  or  consent  of  Parliament,"  that  there  should  be  "  a 
certain  assembly  or  chapter  of  learned  ministers  annexed  to 
every  metropolitan  or  cathedral  seat " ;  that  archbishops  and 
bishops  should  have  no  further  jurisdiction  in  spiritual  matters 
than  had  been  exercised  by  the  superintendents  appointed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  First  Book  of  Discipline  "  whill  the 
same  be  agreed  upon  "  ;  and  that  all  archbishops  and  bishops 
should  be  "  subject  to  the  kirk  and  general  assembly  in 
spiritualibus,  as  they  were  to  the  King  in  temporalibus."  The 
arrangement  thus  come  to  is  embodied  in  Articles  and  Forms 
of  Letters  which  state  that  the  chapter  of  Glasgow  consisted  of 
thirty-two  canonries  or  prebends,  founded  on  distinct  and 
several  benefices.  These  were  the  deanery,  to  which  was 
attached  the  parsonage  of  Hamilton  ;  the  chantry,  with  the 
parsonage  of  Kilbride  ;  the  chancellary,  with  the  parsonage 
of  Campsie  ;  the  treasury,  with  the  parsonage  of  Carnwath  ; 
the  subdeanery,  with  the  parsonage  of  Calder  and  Monkland  ; 
the  archdeanery,  with  the  parsonage  of  Peebles  and  Manor  ; 
the  archdeanery  of  Teviotdale,  with  the  parsonage  of  Mor- 
bottle  ;  the  parsonages  of  Glasgow,  Stobo,  Govan,  Renfrew, 
and  Erskine  ;  the  subchantry,  to  which  was  attached  the  par- 
sonage of  Durisdeer  ;   the  parsonages  of  Carstairs,  Sanquhar, 
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Eaglesham,  Ayr,  Cardross,  and  Kirkmahoe  ;  the  prebend  of 
Provand  or  Ballernock  ;  *  the  parsonages  of  Douglas,  Ancrum, 
Cambuslang,  Cumnock,  Old  Roxburgh,  Ashkirk,  Moffat, 
Killearn,  Bothernok,2  Eddleston,  Tarbolton,  and  Luss.  Of  the 
then  possessors  of  the  benefices  only  six  were  entered  in  the 
function  of  the  ministry,  viz.  :  John  Colville,  minister  at 
Kilbride  ;  Andrew  Hay,  minister  of  Renfrew  ;  Peter  Young, 
James  Stirling,  George  Hay,  and  John  Hamilton.  It  was, 
however,  declared  that  so  soon  as  the  other  persons  then  in 
possession  died,  their  respective  benefices  should  always  be 
given  to  qualified  persons  in  the  function  of  the  ministry,  who 
should  be  members  of  the  chapter.  Till  those  in  the  possession 
of  the  benefices,  but  who  were  not  entered  in  the  function  of 
the  ministry,  died,  the  ministers  of  Glasgow,  Dumbarton, 
Irvine,  Ayr,  Lanark,  Hamilton,  Campsie,  Colmonel,  Mauchline, 
Ochiltree,  Stevenson,  Kirkpatrick,  Peebles,  Rutherglen,  and 
Straton,  were  appointed  to  be  conjoined  with  the  six  above- 
named,  to  represent  and  supply  the  chapter  in  the  election  of 
the  archbishop.  The  dignities  of  the  dean  and  archdean  of 
Glasgow,  the  archdean  of  Teviotdale,  and  the  chancellor,  as 
superior  offices  in  the  kirk  were  retained,  and  they  were 
authorised  successively  to  convene  the  chapter  for  the  election 
of  the  archbishop.  After  the  death  of  the  then  holders  of 
these   offices,   the  qualified    ministers   who   were    destined   to 

1  Otherwise  Barlanark  or  Barlangrigh. 

2"  Bothernok"  is  the  former  name  of  Baldernock  in  Stirlingshire,  but  it  did 
not  form  a  prebend  of  the  cathedral.  Glasgow  had  two  prebends,  Pr'imo  and 
Secundo,  making  thirty-two  in  the  above  list  after  Bothernok  is  omitted.  In 
Registrum  Ephcopatus  Glasguensis,  pp.  611-2,  No.  542,  "Marnes"  appears  in  a 
list  of  canons  or  prebendaries,  bringing  up  the  number  to  thirty-three,  but 
Mearns  likewise  was  not  one  of  the  prebendal  churches.  Dr.  Murray  suggests 
that  Bothernok,  as  quoted  in  the  text,  may  be  a  mistake  for  Barlanark,  and,  if 
so,  another  name  for  Provand  (Regality  Club,  3rd  Series,  p.  50). 
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succeed  them  in  their  respective  livings  were  appointed  to 
discharge  the  several  offices,  and  meanwhile,  as  regarded  the 
election  of  the  archbishop,  Andrew  Hay,  dean  ;  James  Greig, 
archdean  of  Glasgow  ;  John  Colville,  archdean  of  Teviotdale  ; 
and  David  Wemyss,  chancellor,  were  appointed  to  represent 
and  supply  these  offices,  but  without  prejudice  to  the  then 
chapter  during  the  lifetime  of  its  members,  in  things  temporal. 
These  arrangements  were  approved  of  by  the  regent  on  ist 
February,  and  were  submitted  to  and  passed  reluctantly  and 
tentatively  by  the  general  assembly  held  at  Perth  on  6th 
August,  1572,  subject  to  the  protestations  (1)  that  the  assembly 
did  not  intend,  by  using  such  names  as  archbishop,  dean,  arch- 
dean, chancellor,  and  chapter,  to  ratify  and  agree  to  any  kind 
of  papistry  or  superstition,  and  wished  rather  that  these  names 
should  be  changed  into  others  that  were  not  slanderous  or 
offensive,  and  (2)  that  the  heads  and  articles  thus  passed  by 
the  assembly  should  be  only  received  as  ad  interim  until  farther 
and  more  perfect  order  were  obtained  at  the  hands  of  the 
king's  regent  and  nobility,  for  which  they  would  press  as 
occasion  should  serve.1 

The  Regent  Mar  died  in  October,  and  John  Knox  on  24th 
November,  1572.  On  the  last-mentioned  day  the  Earl  of 
Morton,  who  was  then  chancellor,  and  had  for  some  time 
previously  ruled  the  king's  party,  was  elected  regent,  and  took 
the  requisite  oaths,  swearing  to  endeavour  to  procure  peace  to 
the  Kirk  of  God  and  the  whole  Christian  people,  and  to 
root  out  heretics.  Alexander,  Earl  of  Glencairn  and  Lord  of 
Kilmaurs,  was  also  nominated  for  the  regency,  but  parliament 
preferred   Morton.     At    this  parliament   Glasgow  was   repre- 

1  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  pt.  i.  pp.  207-32;  Calderwood's  History,  iii. 
pp.  168-96,  219-22;  Privy  Council  Reg.  ii.  pp.  106-8;  Spottiswood,  ii. 
pp.    1 70-2. 
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sented  by  Matthew  Stewart,  younger,  of  Minto.1  A  few  weeks 
before  the  death  of  Knox  the  news  of  the  massacre  of  the 
Huguenots  in  Paris  on  the  24th  of  August  reached  Scotland, 
and  excited  universal  indignation.  On  the  20th  of  October 
the  general  assembly,  convened  by  the  king  and  privy  council, 
met  to  deliberate  on  the  course  to  be  pursued,  and  a  series  of 
resolutions  were  passed,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  intensify 
the  popular  zeal  for  the  presbyterian  polity,  and  to  weaken  the 
queen's  cause. 

Chalmers  states  that  the  Regent  Morton,  considering  the 
decree  of  barratry  which  had  been  obtained  against  Beaton  in 
1570  to  be  insufficient  to  divest  him  of  the  archbishopric, 
obtained  a  sentence  of  forfeiture  against  him  by  the  parliament, 
on  30th  April,  1573  ;2  and  on  30th  September  of  the  same 
year  issued  a  license  to  the  dean  and  chapter  to  elect  an  arch- 
bishop of  the  see  vacated  by  that  forfeiture.3  In  the  following 
month  of  October,  accordingly,  James  Boyd  of  Trochrig,  was 

1  A.P.S.  iii.  pp.  77-9  ;  Spottiswood,  ii.  pp.  184-5  5  Diurnal,  p.  320. 

2  At  this  time  Archbishop  Beaton  was  using  his  best  efforts  in  France  to 
obtain  assistance  for  the  cause  of  the  queen.  A  letter  dated  6th  May,  1573, 
written  in  cipher  to  those  then  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  by  some  one  sent 
by  them  to  France  for  aid,  states  that  the  archbishop  was  then  engaged  in 
negotiations  at  the  court  for  assistance  to  the  queen's  supporters  in  Scotland, 
but  that  the  king  would  give  none  (Historical  MSS.  Commission,  Cecil  MSS.  ii. 
p.  50,  No.  128).  This  action  on  the  part  of  Beaton,  and  similar  action  on  the 
part  of  other  friends  of  the  queen  in  foreign  parts,  probably  explains  an  act  of 
the  privy  council  dated  12th  February,  1573-4.  Referring  to  these  "traitors," 
who  were  specially  named,  the  council  prohibited  under  pain  of  death  all 
the  lieges  from  supplying  them  with  "  money,  finance,  council,  or  other 
aid,"  or  from  sending  or  carrying  letters  or  messages  directly  or  indirectly, 
or  from  conveying  them  or  their  servants  or  dependents  to  Scotland,  or 
from  bringing  letters  or  books  from  them  to  any  persons  in  this  country, 
without  submitting  such  persons,  letters  or  books,  to  the  king,  the  regent, 
or  the  council,  immediately  on  their  arrival  (Privy  Council  Reg.  ii.  p.  334). 

3  Caledonia,  iii.  p.  625,  citing  MS.  Privy  Seal  Reg.  xli.  p.   no. 

I 
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promoted  to  the  see  through  the  influence,  it  is  said,  of  his 
cousin,  Lord  Boyd.1  On  3rd  November  his  election  was  ratified 
by  a  writ  under  the  privy  seal,  which  also  committed  his  con- 
secration to  the  bishops  of  Dunkeld,  the  Orkneys  and  the  Isles, 
and  to  Master  John  Spottiswood,  superintendent  of  Lothian.2 
On  the  9th  of  the  same  month  he  appeared  before  the  privy 
council,  took  the  requisite  oaths,  and  did  homage  to  the  regent 
as  representing  the  king.3  At  the  same  time,  the  see  being  so 
provided,  Sir  John  Stewart  was  required  to  deliver  over  the 
castle  to  the  archbishop,  and  he  intimated  his  readiness  to  do 
so  on  being  discharged  of  his  keepership  by  the  council  from 
whom  he  had  received  it.  The  regent  and  council,  accordingly, 
declared  that  he  had  truly  and  honourably  performed  his  duty 
as  keeper,  and  that  having  rendered  the  castle  to  the  archbishop 
or  his  servants,  he  and  his  servants  were  discharged  of  the 
victuals  and  money  assigned  to  and  intromitted  with  by  them, 
as  well  previous  to  the  denunciation  of  the  former  archbishop 
as  subsequently.4  On  the  same  day  also  a  writ  was  issued 
under  the  privy  seal  authorising  the  archbishop  to  be  put  into 
possession  of  the  temporal  estates  of  the  see.5  Boyd  was  styled 
archbishop  at  the  meeting  of  assembly  on  6th  March,  1573-4, 
and  was  elected  moderator  of  the  assembly  which  met  at 
Edinburgh  on  7th  March,  1574-5.6 

According  to  an  arrangement  made  in  February,  1573-4,  it 
had  been  agreed  that  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  commendator  of 

1  Boyd,  when  a  very  young  man,  had  been  with  others  of  his  kindred  in 
the  queen's  army  at  Langside,  but  had  obtained  a  remission  therefor.  He 
afterwards  entered  the  ministry,  and  was  settled  in  Kirkoswald  (McUre, 
p.  31).  Gibson  states  that  the  archbishop  was  the  second  son  of  Adam 
Boyd  of  Pinkhill,  a  brother  of  Lord  Boyd  {History,  p.   60). 

2  MS.  Privy  Seal  Reg.  xli.  p.   140.         s  Privy  Council  Reg.  ii.  p.  301. 

*  Privy  Council  Reg.  ii.  pp.  301-2.  5  3fS.  Privy  Seal  Reg.  xli.  p.  125. 

6  Fasti  Ecclesiae,  Pt.  ii.  p.   377.     Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  i.  p.   314. 
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Paisley,  should  be  restored  to  his  benefice,  "  to  enjoy  the  same 
als  frelie  as  gif  the  troubles  bipast  had  nevir  happynnit,"  but 
Lord  Semple,  who  was  in  possession,  had  refused  to  relinquish 
the  place,  and  resort  to  force  became  necessary.  The  privy 
council,  therefore,  on  iothjune,  1573,  ordered  proclamation  to 
be  made  charging  the  lieges  in  the  sheriffdoms  of  Lanark  and 
Dumbarton,  Renfrew,  Ayr,  and  other  districts  in  the  west 
country  to  attend  "  weill  bodin  in  feir  of  weir  "  at  Glasgow  on 
the  27th  of  the  month,  to  serve  under  the  Earl  of  Argyle, 
chancellor  and  justice-general  of  Scotland,  and  his  majesty's 
lieutenant,  to  besiege  the  Place  and  Abbey  of  Paisley,  and 
reduce  to  obedience  the  rebellious  persons  there.1 

On  2nd  January,  1573-4,  Archbishop  Boyd,  with  consent 
of  the  dean  and  chapter,  granted  to  Lord  Boyd,  for  his  great 
costs  and  labours  in  supporting  the  privileges  of  the  regality, 
as  well  as  for  the  just  administration  he  had  exercised  for 
many  years  past,  the  hereditary  office  of  bailie  and  justiciar  of 
the  regality  and  barony,  as  well  within  the  barony  and  city  as 
without,  with  the  homage  and  service  of  all  the  inhabitants, 
tenants,  feu  farmers,  and  others  whomsoever  in  the  regality, 
and  he  granted  to  Lord  Boyd  ^40  annually  of  the  money  rents 
of  certain  lands  in  the  barony  and  the  fines  and  escheats  of 
courts,  to  be  applied  to  his  use  for  the  remainder  of  his  fee, 
rendering  to  the  archbishop  due  service  in  said  office,  and  exer- 
cising diligence  in  the  recovery  of  the  fruits  of  the  archbishopric, 
and  taking  part  in  the  defence  of  the  possessions  and  rights  of 
the  archbishop,  and  in  his  lawful  business,  by  himself,  his 
friends,  servants,  tenants,  and  dependents,  against  all  adversaries, 
and  holding  courts  as  often  as  necessary.2 

1  Privy  Council  Reg.  ii.  pp.   241-2. 

2 This  charter  was  confirmed  by  King  James  VI.  on  28th   March,   1575 
(Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  iv.  p.  647,  No.   2407). 


CHAPTER   XII 

1573— 1576 

rT^HE  minutes  of  the  town  council  of  Glasgow  prior  to  19th 
-*■  January,  1573-4,  have  unfortunately  disappeared,  thereby 
depriving  us  of  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  anything  like 
satisfactory  details  regarding  the  city's  affairs  previous  to  that 
time.  Though  the  minutes  do  not  commence  till  the  date 
mentioned,  the  treasurer's  account  of  intromissions  for  the  year 
from  Whitsunday,  1573,  to  Whitsunday,  1574,  has  been  pre- 
served, and  is  printed  in  full  in  the  first  volume  of  Glasgow 
Records,  issued  by  the  Scottish  Burgh  Records  Society.  In  that 
year  the  gross  revenue  amounted  to  £569  6s.  id.  Scots, 
including  £123  6s.  8d.  received  as  rent  of  the  town  mill  and 
mill  land;  £130  for  market  dues  called  "the  ladill"  ;  £30195.  9d. 
of  annualrents  in  the  town's  rental  ;  £43  13s.  8d.  for  bridge 
dues;  £123  17s.  received  from  eighteen  persons  who  were 
admitted  burgesses  on  a  charge  of  10  merks,  or  £6  13s.  4d. 
each,  and  £56  12s.  8d.  of  annualrents  payable  to  chaplainries. 
On  the  expenditure  side  of  the  account  the  sum  of  £39  was 
paid  to  the  master  of  work  on  20th  May,  and  the  farther 
sum  of  £22  17s.  8d.  on  14th  June  ;  42s.  were  paid  on  22nd 
June  "  for  the  outlandemeris  disiones,"  being  breakfasts  for 
those  engaged  in  perambulating  the  marches  of  the  town's 
common  lands;  on  4th  July,  £13  6s.  paid  for  dinners  to  the 
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provost,  bailies,  and  council  on  Whitsunday;  on  21st  July,  20s. 
paid  for  a  gallon  of  wine  presented  to  the  Earl  of  Argyle  ;  on 
22nd  July,  £17  for  seventeen  gallons  of  wine  propined  to  the 
earl  at  sundry  times  ;  on  30th  July,  40s.  for  two  gallons  of 
wine  propined  to  him  ;  on  1 8th  August,  £4  for  wine  propined 
to  him  ;  on  2nd  September,  £5  given  to  Robert  Duncan, 
"  tabroner"  (drummer),  to  buy  his  clothes  ;  on  4th  September, 
1  os.  for  half  a  gallon  of  wine  to  my  lord  (the  archbishop)  ;  on 
7th  September,  ^14  6s.  8d.  given  to  George  Elphinstone  and 
Henry  Gibson  to  ride  to  Edinburgh  to  the  regent  "  for  chesing 
of  the  baillies  lytis  "  ;  on  25th  September,  10s.  for  two  quarts 
of  wine  to  the  parson  of  Glasgow  ;  on  1st  October,  20s.  for  a 
gallon  of  wine  presented  to  Lord  Caithness  ;  on  12th  October, 
3s.  for  wax  to  seal  the  commission  to  the  bailies,  and  10s.  for 
two  quarts  of  wine  to  Lord  Boyd  ;  on  the  1 7th,  40s.  for  a 
gallon  of  wine  to  Lord  Argyle  ;  on  the  19th,  10s.  for  two 
quarts  of  wine  to  my  lord  ;  on  the  25th,  30s.  for  two  quarts  of 
wine  presented  to  Lord  Cassels  and  a  gallon  of  wine  to  my  Lord 
of  Glasgow  ;  on  2nd  November,  2s.  for  scourging  a  woman 
through  the  town  ;  on  12th  November,  20s.  for  a  gallon  of 
wine  presented  to  my  Lord  of  Glasgow  when  he  was  admitted 
bishop  ;  on  7th  January,  1573-4,  £6  6s.  8d.,  and  on  22nd 
January  £7  14s.  4d.,  given  to  Cuthbert  Henderson  to  purchase 
"  ane  robour  wyne  and  uther  grayth  "  ;  on  1 8th  January,  3s. 
for  wax  to  seal  the  provost's  commission  ;  on  4th  March,  the 
following  fees  :  £13  6s.  8 d.  to  my  lord  provost  ;  to  the  three 
bailies  £20  ;  to  the  town's  advocate  in  Edinburgh  £6  13s.  4d. ; 
to  his  servant  for  drink  silver  20s.;  to  each  of  the  common 
clerk,  common  procurator,  treasurer,  and  master  of  work, 
£6  13s.  4d. ;  to  the  common  herds  £5;  to  the  poynder 
26s.  8d.  ;  on  5th  April,  £18  for  the  banquet  at  the  sealing 
of  the    provost's    commission  ;    on     8th    April,    9s.     for    a 
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"  disione "  to  certain  honest  men  of  the  town  "  that  mett 
(measured)  sum  land  on  Garngadhill  "  ;  on  8th  July,  6s.  for 
aqua  vitae  furnished  to  the  banquet  ;  on  27th  July,  2s.  for 
scourging  a  thief  through  the  town.1 

In  an  interesting  communication  by  Dr.  Joseph  Robertson 
to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,2  he  pointed  out 
that  wine  was  one  of  the  staple  drinks  in  Scotland  until 
the  country  became  politically  and  commercially  estranged 
from  France  at  the  Revolution  in  1688.  Even  in  the  Western 
Isles,  where  the  people  were  poor  beyond  the  measure  of 
Scottish  poverty,  where  the  climate  was  proverbially  raw  and 
damp,  and  where  the  home-made  whisky — their  usquebaugh, 
their  trestarig,  and  their  usquebaugh-haul,  might  be  supposed  to 
be  the  most  congenial  of  all  drinks,  at  once  to  the  poverty,  the 
climate  and  the  taste  of  the  inhabitants,  wine  was  in  general 
use.  So  strong  indeed  was  the  passion  for  it  among  the  Isles- 
men  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  the 
government  sought  to  control  or  restrain  it  by  legislation  more 
stringent  than  that  of  the  modern  Maine  law.  Thus,  on  26th 
July,  1 6 1 6,  the  privy  council  prohibited  the  tenants  and  commons 
from  buying  or  drinking  wines  "  in  the  yllis  or  continent  nixt 
adjacent "  under  a  penalty  of  ^2o,3  and,  on  the  same  day, 
five  of  the  island  chiefs  entered  into  bond  before  the  privy 
council  not  to  use  more  wine,  nor  to  suffer  more  wine  to  be 
used,  in  their  houses,  than  the  quantities  following,  viz.  :  Sir 
Rory  M'Leod  of  Harris,  four  tuns,  or  sixteen  hogsheads,  equal 
to  876  imperial  gallons;  the  captain  of  Clanranald,  M'Kynnoun 
of  Strathardale,  the  Laird  of  Coll  and  M'Lean  of  Lochbuy, 
each  one  tun,  or  four  hogsheads,  or  219  imperial  gallons. 
They  were  also  bound  to  take  "  strait  ordour  throughout  thair 

1  Glasgow  Rec.  i.  pp.  447-53.  2[On   nth  April,    i860.] 

3  Privy   Council  Reg.   x.   p.   777. 
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haill  boundis  that  nane  of  thair  tenentis  or  country  people  by 
or  drink  ony  wynes."1  Seven  years  previously  the  privy 
council  had  forbidden  the  introduction  of  wines  from  the  main- 
land ;  but  in  1622  they  confessed  the  failure  of  their  former 
attempts,  and  prohibited  its  importation  from  any  quarter,  or 
its  sale  by  any  person,  under  pain  of  confiscation.  The  chiefs, 
however,  retained  the  right  to  use  the  quantities  formerly 
allowed  them.2 

The  practice  of  presenting  wine  to  distinguished  strangers 
seems  to  have  been  general  in  the  burghs.  The  Aberdeen 
records  contain  various  entries  of  a  like  character.  Thus,  in 
1398,  the  bishop  got  some  "  when  he  abode  in  the  vicars  house," 
and  again  when  he  was  in  the  tavern  of  John  Anderson;  and  in 
the  same  year  the  old  provost  spent  4s.  on  wine  for  the  new 
provost.  In  1453  the  Countess  of  Huntly  got  a  lagen  of  red 
wine  which  cost  5s.  4d.,  and  the  bishops  of  Aberdeen  and  St. 
Andrews  had,  each  of  them,  a  like  allowance.  The  alderman's 
fee  and  "  potations  "  are  set  down  at  no  small  sum,  while  the 
expenses  "  made  upon  the  king  in  twa  dayis"  amount  to  above 
^40.  In  1548  the  king's  sons  got  four  gallons  of  wine,  as  did 
Lord  Huntly  when  "  he  came  out  of  England."  In  1594  the 
king  lodged  in  the  town  for  some  days,  and  large  supplies  of 
sugar,  pepper,  "  saffroem,  meassis,  and  cannel "  were  brought 
for  his  use,  as  well  as  a  supply  of  "  confeittis,  scorchettis,  and 
confectionis."  In  1 61 3  the  Bishop  of  Orkney  got  a  present  of 
Spanish  and  Bordeaux  wine,  and  in  1635,  "at  the  making  of 
the  primate  of  Edinburght  burges,"  £5  8s.  were  paid  for  French 
wine,  and  2s.  8d.  for  a  quart  of  sack.  In  1647  Major 
Middleton  received  the  town's  "  courtesie,"  which  included  a 

1  Privy  Council  Reg.   x.    p.    775.     Though  not  mentioned   in   the  act   the 
quantities  stated  appear  to  be  yearly  allowances. 

2  Proceedings  of  Society,  iii.  pp.  424-8. 
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supply  of  French  and  Spanish  wines  as  well  as  strong  ale  ;  and 
in  1644  the  magistrates  sent  to  Montrose's  camp,  then  in  the 
neighbourhood,  "  aucht  pyntis  and  ane  choppein  of  Spanish 
wyne  at  24s.  the  pynt,"  as  also  "  four  pyntis  and  ane  choppein 
aquavitie  "  at  30s.  the  pint.1 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  minister  had  obtained  an 
allowance  out  of  teinds,  and  that  the  magistrates  and  council  had, 
on  8th  January,  1572-3,  conveyed  to  the  college  nearly  all  the 
kirklivings  bestowed  on  them  for  maintenance  of  the  ministry 
and  other  purposes,  but  from  entries  in  the  treasurer's  account 
it  would  appear  that  some  questions  on  the  subject  were  sub- 
sequently raised.  On  30th  June,  1573,  10s.  were  paid  "  for 
the  copie  of  the  contract  betuix  the  towne  and  the  minister"  ; 
on  3rd  August,  £6  13s.  were  paid  to  Henry  Gibsoun,  town 
clerk,  "  for  his  expenssis  in  ryding  to  Edinburght  and  remain- 
ing thair  to  the  Assemblie  of  the  Kirk,  haldin  the  vj  daye  of 
August,  the  toune  being  charged  to  geve  up  thair  rentalls,  be 
the  Regentis  grace  thairto."  On  the  29th  of  the  same  month, 
James  Flemyng  was  paid  ^13  "for  his  expenssis  in  ryding  to 
Edinburgh  and  remanyng  thair  xvj  dayis  quhen  the  towne  wes 
chargit  for  production  of  thair  rentale  and  sustentation  of  the 
minister";  and  on  12th  September,  £13  6s.  8d.  were  paid  to 
"  George  Elphinstoun  and  William  Conynghame  for  ryding  to 
Edinburght  or  Haldinton  to  ansuer  and  satisfie  the  regentis 
grace  writting  for  ministerii  and  universitie  of  this  toun."  In 
the  absence  of  council  minutes  or  other  particulars  the 
purport  of  the  "contract"  and  the  nature  of  the  proceedings 
referred  to  cannot  be  definitely  ascertained.  Probably  no 
material  change  was  made  in  the  arrangements  as  previously 
adjusted. 

The  influence  of  Lord  Boyd  having  secured  the  archbishopric 
1  Proceedings  of  Society   (Notice  by  Dr.  John  Stuart),  pp.  429-30. 
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for  his  kinsman,  James  Boyd  of  Trochrig,  and  that  service 
having  been  reciprocated  by  the  archbishop  conferring  the 
bailieship  of  the  regality  on  Lord  Boyd,  the  mutual  accom- 
modation was  carried  still  farther.  In  his  History  of  Glasgow, 
Gibson,  who  seems  to  have  had  access  to  council  minutes  of 
an  earlier  date  than  any  now  extant,  says  that  in  1573,  "the 
claim  of  the  bishop  to  appoint  the  magistrates  is  revived  by 
Archbishop  Boyd,  against  which  the  council  protest,  and  for 
this  year  choose  their  own  magistrates."1  An  entry  in  the 
treasurer's  account  bears  that  on  7th  September,  £14  6s.  8d. 
were  "  gevin  to  George  Elphinstoun  and  maister  Henry 
Gibsoun  to  ryd  to  Edinburght  to  the  regentis  grace  for 
chesing  of  the  bailies  lytis,  as  the  rolmont  beris,  for  the 
baillies."  This  seems  to  indicate  that  application  was  made 
to  the  regent  for  authority  to  make  the  election.  On 
7th  October  the  sum  of  4d.  was  paid  "  at  the  castell  yett 
to  tak  ane  instrument,"  probably  the  protest  which  Gibson 
refers  to.  But,  whatever  was  the  process  of  election,  the 
archbishop  succeeded  in  securing  the  provostship  for  his 
relative.  The  minute  of  the  head  court  of  the  burgh,  held 
by  the  magistrates  on  19th  January,  1573-4,  shows  that 
Robert  Lord  Boyd  was  provost  of  the  burgh,  and  George 
Elphinston,  Archibald  Lyon  and  James  Fleming  were  bailies. 
One  of  the  cases  brought  before  the  court  deals  with  pre- 
cautions against  the  spread  of  leprosy.  Four  persons  suspected 
to  be  suffering  from  the  disease  were  appointed  to  be  examined, 
and  if  that  report  should  be  confirmed  they  were  to  be  secluded 
from  the  town  and  placed  in  the  leper  hospital  "  at  the  Brig- 
end."  2  Brigend  was  another  name  for  the  village  of  Gorbals, 
where  the  hospital  was  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
south  end  of  the  bridge. 

1  Gibson's  History,  p.  84.  2  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  p.  1. 
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Among  the  early  entries  in  the  minute  book  a  few  relate  to 
the  admission  of  burgesses.  On  29th  January  a  tailor  was 
"maid  burges  and  freman  of  the  burght  and  citie,"  his  "  fynes" 
or  admission  dues  being  "  remittit  to  him  gratis,  at  the  request 
of  maister  Andro  Hay,  persone  of  Renfrew  and  commissionare 
of  the  kirk  in  west  pairtis."  On  19th  February  two  burgesses 
were  admitted,  one  a  merchant  who  found  surety  for  payment 
of  his  "fynes"  to  the  treasurer  ;  and  the  other  a  fisher  "quhais 
fynes  wes  remittit  to  him  gratis,  at  the  requeist  of  my  lord  arch- 
bischop  of  Glasgw."  On  26th  February  a  cooper  was  "maid 
burges  and  freman,"  his  admission  dues  being  applied  "  for 
making  of  ane  commone  drume,  gevin  to  the  commone 
menstrale  to  playe  with."1  Each  burgess,  on  admission,  gave 
"  his  aith  of  fidelitie  to  the  toun,"  thereby  complying  so  far 
with  the  old  burgh  law  which  required  newly  made  burgesses 
to  "  swer  fewte  to  our  lorde  the  kyng  and  to  the  bailyeis  and 
to  the  communyte."2 

On  5th  March  reference  is  made  to  the  water  bailie  of  the 
burgh,  and  eight  persons  were  fined  by  the  council  for  contra- 
vening the  statutes  of  the  town  and  disobeying  that  functionary. 
Two  town  herds  were  appointed  on  26th  March,  one  for  the 
"  nether  towne  "  and  the  other  for  the  "  overtoun,"  meaning 
apparently  the  lower  and  upper  districts  into  which  the  town  was 
divided  in  allocating  the  grazing,  and  sureties  were  found  for 
their  good  service.  On  2nd  April  Thomas  Craig  was  ordered 
to  replace  the  gallows  on  the  "  Loyne,"  whence  he  had  un- 
authorisedly  removed  it,  and  which  was  declared  to  be  the 
"  auld  accustomat  place  sa  neir  hand  the  towne."  On  the 
24th  of  the  same  month  the  council  ordered  the  wester  ruinous 
gable  of  the  Black  Friars  kirk  to  be  taken  down,  and  the 
stones  to  be  removed  and  sold,  the  proceeds  to  be  applied 
1  Glasgow  Rec.  i.  pp.  3-5.  2  Ancient  Laws  and  Customs^  i.  p.  4. 
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to  the  repair  of  the  windows  and    the   minister's  seat  of  the 
church.1 

At  this  time  both  the  merchants  and  craftsmen  appear  to 
have  been  taking  an  active  interest  in  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  town,  for,  on  1st  May,  1574,  William  Maxwell, 
merchant,  in  name  of  the  merchants,  and  six  of  the  deacons 
of  crafts  in  name  of  all  the  crafts  and  of  the  community,  are 
recorded  to  have  dissented  from  the  granting  of  any  part  of 
the  common  muir  to  James  Boyd,  or  others,  further  than  had 
already  been  given.  They  also  protested  that  further  alienations 
without  their  consent  should  not  prejudice  them,  and  that  they 
should  have  time  and  place  afterwards  to  have  such  alienations 
set  aside.2 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  practice  in  Glasgow  as  in  other 
burghs  to  have  the  marches  perambulated,  and  on  1st  June  the 
provost,  Lord  Boyd,  and  three  of  the  bailies  are  recorded  to 
have  met  at  the  Milldam,3  held  a  court,  called  suits,  and 
appointed  nine  "  outlandemeris,"  who,  with  a  town's  officer, 
reported  all  those  who  were  found  to  have  trespassed  upon  the 
lands  and  rights  of  the  burgh,  and  all  invasions  of  the  town's 
rights  of  property.  On  the  same  day  the  "  casualiteis  "  of  the 
market,  called  the  "  ladill,"  and  the  casualties  of  the  bridge 
were  let,  and  the  treasurer  of  the  burgh,  Andrew  Riche, 
merchant,  the  master  of  work,  William  Watt,  and  the  common 
clerk,  Henry  Gibsoun,  were  appointed.4 

On  Sunday,  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  a  court  for  per- 
ambulating  the   marches  was   held  at   the  "  Symmerhill,"5  in 
1  G/asg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  5-9.  2  Ibid.  pp.  9,  10. 

3  The  Milldam,  where  the  Whitsunday  Court  was  held,  previous  to  its  sale 
in  1588-9,  now  forms  part  of  Glasgow  Green. 

4  G/asg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  13-15. 

5  A  piece  of  rising  ground   near  Cowcaddens,  through  which   Cambridge 
Street  is  now  formed  (see  Glasgow  Memorials,  pp.  143-6). 
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presence  of  three  bailies,  when  various  matters  of  business 
were  disposed  of.  Among  others  a  complaint  was  made  that 
certain  dwellers  in  the  town  "  castis  the  muir  and  flayis  up  the 
samyn  "  (dug  up  and  removed  the  turf)  to  as  great  an  extent 
as  they  pleased,  without  regard  to  the  injury  which  would 
result  if  "  remeid "  were  not  provided.  It  was  accordingly 
ordained  that  no  freeman  should  cast  more  annually  than  two 
days'  work  of  turf,  and  no  unfreeman  more  than  one  day's 
work,  under  a  penalty  of  40s.  for  each  day's  fault ;  and  that 
no  unfree  persons,  servants  or  others,  should  cast  turf  or 
peats  on  the  common  unless  previously  "  conducit "  (hired) 
by  freemen,  under  a  penalty  of  20s.  for  the  first  fault,  and 
banishment  for  the  second.  To  prevent  the  destruction  of 
corn,  it  was  also  ordained  that  if  any  horse  or  other  beast  was 
found  at  night  out  of  house,  and  was  apprehended  before 
sunrise  by  persons  whose  corn  had  been  injured,  the  owner 
of  the  beast  should  pay  20s.  over  and  above  the  damage  done  ; 
and  that  if  any  wife,  "  hussy  "  or  other  person,  went  among 
growing  stuff  to  cut  grass,  the  person  doing  so  should,  for  the 
first  offence,  be  put  in  the  thieves'  hole  for  eight  days,  and  for 
the  second  be  banished  from  the  town  during  the  council's 
pleasure.  The  sum  to  be  exacted  on  the  admission  of  burgesses 
was  also  raised  to  ^10  Scots.  The  reason  for  this  increase 
was  stated  to  be  the  multitude  of  persons  seeking  to  be  made 
burgesses,  and  the  fact  that  the  charge  made  in  other  towns 
for  the  admission  of  burgesses  and  freemen  was  greater  than 
that  exacted  in  Glasgow.  Two  town  minstrels  were  also 
appointed  for  the  following  year,  and  were  authorised  to  receive 
from  each  freeman  of  the  burgh  two  shillings  Scots  at  least. 
On  6th  July,  the  evening  before  the  fair,  every  booth-holder 
was  ordered  to  have  in  readiness  within  his  booth  a  halbert, 
jack  and  steel   bonnet,  "  for  eschewying  of  sic  inconvenientis 
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that  may  happin,  conforme  to  the  auld  statute  maid  thair- 
anent."  1 

The  old  bridge  of  Glasgow,  to  the  supposed  date  of  erection 
of  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  is  noticed  in  the 
treasurer's  account  of  1573-4,  not  only  on  its  revenue  side  but 
also  in  connection  with  payments  for  "laubours  and  work  at  the 
brig."2  On  1st  June,  1574,  its  customs  were  let  for  80  merles, 
and  for  the  following  six  years  they  were  let  for  the  cumulo 
amount  of  398  merks,  or  an  average  of  66  merks  per  annum.3 

After  the  Reformation  the  cathedral  seems  to  have  been 
allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  and  an  act  of  the  town  council  on 
2 1  st  August,  1574,  refers  to  its  then  ruinous  condition  by 
reason  of  the  removal  of  the  lead,  slates,  "  and  other  graith 
thereof,"  and  states  that  this  "great  monument"  will  utterly 
fall  down  and  decay  unless  some  remedy  were  provided. 
Accordingly,  while  declaring  that  the  repair  and  maintenance 
of  the  building  formed  no  charge  on  the  town,  the  council 
imposed  a  tax  of  £200  for  this  purpose.4  On  27th  May,  in 
the  following  year,  they  admitted  a  slater  to  be  a  burgess  and 
freeman  in  consideration  of  the  "  labours  done  be  him  to  the 
hie  kirk."  5 

On  2 1  st  August,  1574,  it  was  ordained  that  on  each  Sunday 
before  noon,  one  of  the  bailies,  with  an  officer  and  some  other 
honest  men,  should  pass  through  the  town  to  visit  taverns  and 
the  flesh  market,  and  if  any  flesh  was  found  being  sold  after 
nine  o'clock,  it  was  appointed  to  be  escheated  and  given  to  the 
poor.  The  keepers  of  the  taverns  were  also  ordered  to  be 
discharged.  Violators  of  this  order  were  ordained  to  be 
punished  by  the  magistrates.6 

The  first  record  of  a  Michaelmas  election  of  the  magistrates 

1  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  16-18.  2  Ibid.  i.  pp.  450-1. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  15  et  seq.  iIb.  p.  20.  5  lb.  p.  37.  6  lb.  p.  21. 
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is  contained  in  a  minute  dated  5th  October,  1574,  on  which 
day  Lord  Boyd  produced  to  the  town  council  a  nomination 
by  the  archbishop  in  his  favour,  as  provost  for  the  year  to 
Michaelmas  following,  and  so  long  thereafter,  during  the  arch- 
bishop's lifetime,  as  Lord  Boyd  chose  to  hold  the  office  ;  and 
the  council  ordained  a  commission  to  be  made  out  and  sealed 
in  his  favour  "  conforme  to  use  and  wont."  The  archbishop's 
letter  refers  to  the  fact  that  Lord  Boyd  was  bailie  of  the 
barony,  and  states  that  the  office  of  provost  of  the  burgh 
and  city  "  has  nevir  or  seyndill  bene  separatit  in  sindry  per- 
sounes  handis  fra  the  baillierie  of  oure  baronie  foirsaid."  On 
the  same  day  Lord  Boyd,  as  provost,  requested  the  old  bailies 
and  council  to  suffer  certain  deacons  of  crafts  to  be  admitted  to 
the  council,  to  stand  and  hear  the  leets  of  the  bailies  chosen  and 
nominated  for  the  year,  but  without  prejudice  to  the  privileges, 
liberties,  or  use  in  voting  either  of  crafts  or  merchants  in  any 
subsequent  year.  Three  deacons  of  crafts  were  accordingly 
permitted  to  be  present,  but  it  was  declared  that  the  permission 
should  apply  only  to  that  year,  and  should  establish  no  practice 
in  subsequent  elections.  From  a  leet  of  eight  persons  sub- 
mitted by  the  provost,  bailies,  and  old  council  to  the  archbishop 
on  the  same  day,  he  nominated  George  Elphinstone,  Archibald 
Lyon,  and  Maister  Adam  Wallace  to  be  bailies.  On  the 
following  day  the  provost  and  bailies  received  their  com- 
missions, and  having  been  sworn  for  faithful  administration 
of  office,  they,  in  conjunction  with  the  old  bailies,  chose 
fourteen  members  of  council.  Five  liners,  four  officers,  a 
water  bailie,  a  common  procurator,  and  six  keepers  of  keys  were 
then  appointed — by  whom  is  not  stated,  but  the  selection  was 
probably  made  by  the  newly  elected  magistrates  and  council.1 

1  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  22-24.     Nothing  could  more  forcibly  illustrate  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  burgh  to  the  will  of  the  reforming  archbishop  than  these  proceedings 
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Immediately  after  the  elections  were  completed,  the  council 
re-enacted  a  series  of  annual  statutes,  or,  as  they  would  now 
be  termed,  bye-laws,  fixing  the  prices  of  ale  and  bread,  pro- 
hibiting the  laying  of  middens  on  the  street  or  green,  or  the 
emptying  of  fulzie  thereon,  and  the  sale  of  blown  mutton, 
tallow  or  fish,  otherwise  than  as  provided  ;  fixing  the  price  at 
which  candles  should  be  sold ;  regulating  the  sale  of  hay,  straw, 
corn,  malt,  and  bear ;  prohibiting  blasphemy  and  profane 
swearing ;  regulating  the  sale  of  mutton,  the  visitation  of 
markets,  the  tasting  of  ale,  the  payment  of  customs  by  outland 
burgesses,  and  the  suppression  of  riotous  banqueting  at  bridals 
and  baptisms.1 

The  appearance  of  the  plague  in  the  East  of  Scotland  induced 
the  magistrates  on  29th  October  to  order  that  no  persons  from 
Leith,  Kirkcaldy,  Dysart  and  Burntisland,  in  which  the  disease 
either  was,  or  was  suspected  to  be,  nor  from  any  other  places 
in  which  it  might  afterwards  be  reported  to  exist,  should  visit 
Glasgow  or  traffic  with  the  inhabitants.  The  citizens  were 
also  enjoined,  under  pain  of  death,  not  to  go  to  or  traffic  with 
such  places.  Edinburgh,  with  the  exception  of  Bells  Wynd, 
appears  not  to  have  been  a  suspected  place  at  the  time,  and 
therefore  the  inhabitants  were  allowed  to  go  there ;  but  only 
with  a  testimonial,  and  under  obligation  to  bring  back  with 
them  a  certificate  from  the  magistrates  of  that  city  that  they 
had  not  kept  company  or  trafficked  with  suspected  persons 
there.  No  one  was  to  be  received  from  Edinburgh  or  any 
other  unsuspected  place  without  a  certificate  whence  they  came, 
under  a  penalty  of  £io,  and  if  infection  was  carried  to  Glasgow 
by  any  citizen  in  merchandise  or  wares,  such  persons  as  brought 

in  the  election  of  magistrates.     Under  his  appointment  Lord  Boyd  retained 
office  in  1574,  1575,  and  1576. 
1  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  24-27. 
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the  wares  without  a  sufficient  testimonial  were  liable  to  death 
and  to  escheat  of  their  goods.  The  citizens  were  prohibited 
from  receiving  any  stranger  into  their  houses  without  pre- 
viously reporting  the  matter  to  the  provost  or  bailies,  or  their 
deputes,  with  the  requisite  testimonials.  All  residents  in  the 
city  were  required  to  enter  it  by  the  ports  and  public  thorough- 
fares, under  a  penalty  of  ,£10  for  each  failure,  and  every  close- 
end  was  ordered  to  be  shut.  Such  persons  as  came  about 
the  town  contrary  to  these  requirements  were  ordered  to  be 
apprehended,  imprisoned,  and  dealt  with  as  "  suspects."  Other 
regulations  were  also  made  as  to  travellers,  visitors  to  the 
bridge  and  river  side,  travelling  musicians  and  vagabonds ; 
the  reporting  of  such  persons  as  fell  sick  or  died  ;  the  estab- 
lishment of  house  inspection  by  searchers  ;  the  establishment 
of  a  strict  watch  at  the  Stable-green  port,  the  Trongate  port, 
and  the  South  port  or  Nether  Barrasyett,  which  were  allowed 
to  remain  open,  and  the  shutting  up  of  the  Rottenrow  port, 
Drygate  port  and  Greyfriars  port.  The  School-house  wynd 
and  all  the  vennels  or  closes  were  at  the  same  time  ordered 
to  be  shut  up.1 

In  the  accounts  of  the  burgh  for  the  year  from  Whitsunday, 
1574,  to  Whitsunday,  1575,  the  revenue  amounted  to  £730 
8s.  4d.,  the  increase  on  the  former  year  being  partly  due  to  a 
higher  rate  charged  for  admission  of  burgesses,  £  1 1 3  6s.  8d. 
paid  by  five  persons  as  entry-money  for  their  booths,  and 
£55  10s.  being  the  first  payment  received  as  the  "males"  or 
rents  of  the  "new  revyn  out  muris,"  or  the  breaking  up  of  part 
of  the  common  lands.  Among  the  items  of  expenditure  are 
43s.  for  the  "disione"  for  the  "  outlandemeris  "  on  Whitsun- 
day ;  £10  for  a  dinner  to  the  provost,  bailies,  and  council,  and 
26s.  8d.  for  two  quarts  of  sack.  On  1 8th  June,  1574,  £$  Pai^ 
1  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  27-30. 
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to  William  Stewart  of  Bultreis,  in  part  for  "  overgeving  in 
kyndness  of  the  denys  hous  to  the  provest  and  toune"  j1  on 
8th  October  24s.  for  a  quart  of  aqua  vitae,  and  51s.  for  six 
boxes  of  "  scrotchertis  and  confeitis,"  presented  to  the  Duke 
of  Chatelherault  in  the  town  ;  on  16th  October  £4  15s.  given 
to  the  town's  minstrels  for  so  much  blue  cloth  as  would 
make  two  coats,  and  for  "  crammasy "  (crimson  cloth)  on 
which  to  put  the  town's  arms,  and  for  the  making  thereof; 
on  14th  December  £20  paid  to  William  Watt,  master  of  work, 
to  be  delivered  to  the  laird  ofMinto  for  the  town's  "palyeoun" 
(a  rich  fine  cloth)  ;  on  6th  January,  1574-5,  2od.  "for  hyng- 
ing  of  the  pallioun  in  the  counsalhous  "  ;  on  20th  February, 
1574-5,  10s.  for  carriage  of  wine  and  flour  from  Edinburgh, 
for  a  banquet  ;  on  20th  May  8s.  4d.  for  two  quarts  of  wine 
presented  to  Lady  Argyle  ;  on  12th  June,  1575,  £32  6s.  8d. 
for  two  hogsheads  of  wine  presented  to  Lord  Boyd,  provost, 
"at  the  haill  townes  command  "  ;  on  15th  August  40s.  for  six 
quarts  of  wine  propined  at  various  times  to  the  provost  ;  on 
6th  November  4od.  given  to  the  officers  for  "  dowking "  of 
Janet  Fawside,  and  paid  for  a  pound  of  "  lattoun  "  (a  kind  of 
mixed  metal)  to  be  marks  to  the  poor  folk  during  the  time 
of  the  pest  ;  on  8th  November  the  treasurer  was  allowed  by 
the  council  to  take  credit  for  £13  6s.  8d.  paid  by  him  to  the 
laird  of  Minto   "  allegeand  for  his  fie  immediatlie  befoir  the 

1 "  Kyndess,"  here  means  right,  and  though  no  deed  of  transfer  has  been 
traced,  the  transaction  referred  to  may  have  been  the  purchase  by  the 
community  of  the  Dean's  manse,  which  was  situated  to  the  south  of  the 
cathedral  grounds  adjoining  the  Molendinar  Burn.  On  16th  November, 
1577,  15s.  were  paid  to  a  workman  "for  thre  dayis  lawbour  in  bigging  of  ane 
deyk  besyd  the  denis  place,"  and  also  39s.  to  two  workmen  for  6£  days'  wages 
"  in  wirking  and  bering  staynes  to  the  deyk  besid  the  deynes  place "  {lb. 
p.  465).  For  later  particulars  regarding  the  manse,  see  Glasgow  Protocols,  Nos. 
1734,  1816  ;  and  Plan  annexed  to  vol.  xi. 

K. 
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Michaelmes  that  he  past  furth  of  his  office  of  provestrie "  ; 
and  for  £20  given  by  order  of  the  provost  to  certain  carters 
for  carrying  eight  hogsheads  of  wine  belonging  to  the  Lord 
Regent,  sent  to  him  by  the  town  of  Ayr  to  Lord  Angus' 
marriage,  and  for  taking  them  from  Glasgow  to  Queensferry.  * 
On  Shrove  Tuesday,  known  in  Scotland  as  Fastern's  E'en, 
the  eve  of  the  Fast  or  Lent,  the  playing  of  football  and  other 
amusements  were  commonly  engaged  in  throughout  the  country, 
and  this  explains  the  following  entries  :  "  Item,  on  Fastrinis  ewin, 
to  ane  fule  with  the  treyn  (wooden)  swerd,  i8d.,  to  the  pyper 
callet  Ryall  Dayis  for  playing,  1 8d.,  item,  to  John  Andro  for 
sax  futballis,  12s."2  Of  extra  expenditure  this  year  the  sum 
of  £66  15s.  iod.  was  paid  for  making  up  and  keeping  the  ports 
"  the  tyme  that  the  pest  wes  eist,"  and  work  on  the  tolbooth 
cost  £214  6s.  8d.,  besides  £27  3s.  yd.  paid  for  iron  for  the 
windows.  A  sum  of  £4.  was  paid  to  make  up  £20  given  to 
Andrew  Melville,   who  became  principal  of  the  university  in 

1574- 

On  4th  October,  1575,  Robert,  Lord  Boyd,  by  virtue  of  the 
archbishop's  nomination  in  the  previous  year,  accepted  the 
provostship  ;  and,  from  a  leet  of  eight  persons  proposed  for 
the  bailieship,  the  archbishop,  on  10th  October,  though  asked 
in  this  as  in  the  previous  year  to  nominate  three,  "  in  respect  of 
the  multitude  of  the  peple  and  trubles  in  office,"  named  only 
William  Cunningham  and  Andrew  Bailie  to  be  bailies.3     On  the 

1  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  452-6. 

2  lb.  p.  456.  The  accounts  for  several  years  show  payments  for  footballs 
till  1589-90  when  a  cordiner,  in  return  for  remission  of  dues  on  his  admission 
as  a  burgess,  agreed  to  supply  them  during  his  lifetime,  and  payments  by  the 
town  treasurer  then  ceased  (see  Glasgow  Memorials,  p.  74). 

9  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  p.  40.  It  may  here  be  stated  that  the  office  of  the  chief 
magistrate  was  denoted  by  the  term  "  provost,"  but  when  held  in  Glasgow,  as 
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same  day  the  council  and  office-bearers  were  chosen,  and  the 
magistrates  and  council  ordained  that  if  anyone  of  its  members 
revealed  anything  spoken  or  treated  of  at  its  meetings  he  should 
be  removed  from  the  council,  and  never  admitted  to  it  again, 
but  should  be  held  infamous,  and  be  deprived  of  his  freedom. 
Several  additions  were  also  made  to  the  annual  statutes  of  the 
town  in  regard  to  the  condition  in  which  hides  and  skins  were 
to  be  exposed  in  the  market  ;  as  to  the  sale  of  tallow,  hides, 
and  meal ;  as  to  the  position  of  "  crames  "  or  booths  for  the 
sale  of  woollen  cloth  and  linen  cloth  ;  and  as  to  the  inspection 
of  markets.1 

The  account  of  the  burgh  for  the  year  to  Whitsunday,  1576, 
contains  the  undernoted  entries  :  On  27th  May,  1575,  2s.  3d. 
for  "row  lattoun  "  to  be  merks  to  the  poor  folk;  on  nth 
June  j£4  for  a  "  disione  "  for  those  of  the  council  who  went  to 
inspect  the  faults  done  in  the  common,  and  2s.  paid  for  scourg- 
ing a  thief;   on   15th  July  £2  I3S-  4^-  f°r  wme  propined  to 

in  other  burghs  by  a  nobleman,  he  was  frequently  referred  to  as  the  "  lord 
provost,"  the  term  "  lord  "  indicating  his  personal  rank.  It  was  contrary  to  the 
law,  however,  for  noblemen  to  be  magistrates  of  burghs.  Thus  the  Act  1503 
c.  25,  prohibited  all  persons  from  having  jurisdiction  in  burghs  save  such  as  used 
merchandise  within  it.  The  Act  1535  c.  35  [Ancient  Laws  and  Customs,  ii. 
p.  54  c.  28,  p.  68  c.  35]  also  prohibited  all  persons,  under  pain  of  loss  of  their 
freedom,  from  being  chosen  provost,  bailie,  or  alderman,  save  such  as  were 
honest  and  substantial  burgesses,  merchants  and  indwellers  of  the  burgh.  These 
acts  were,  however,  frequently  ignored  by  the  burghs,  and  noblemen  were 
elected  to  the  magistracy — the  burghs  electing  them  being  doubtless  desirous  to 
secure  the  protection  of  a  powerful  baron,  while  the  baron,  no  doubt,  found 
increased  power  and  influence,  if  no  other  advantage,  in  such  an  alliance  with 
the  townsmen.  It  was  only  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  that 
the  provosts  of  Glasgow  began  to  be  designated  "lord  provosts."  That  title  has, 
however,  since  received  regular  and  continuous  recognition  in  acts  of  parlia- 
ment and  other  documents  emanating  directly  from  the  sovereign. 

1  G/asg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  40-42. 
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the  provost  in  Bedlay  and  Glasgow  ;  on  8th  September  5s. 
for  scourging  "  ane  wod  hussy  "  (a  mad  or  furious  woman) 
through  the  town  ;  on  1 8  th  September,  40s.  for  three  pints  of 
sack  propined  to  each  of  the  bishop  and  the  provost  ;  on  22nd 
September,  33s.  4d.  for  three  pints  of  sack  and  two  quarts  of 
Bordeaux  wine  sent  to  the  provost  at  sundry  times  ;  on  12th 
November,  £10  4s.  given  to  the  town's  minstrels  to  purchase 
clothes  ;  on  20th  December,  ^33  6s.  8d.  for  half  a  tun  of  wine 
propined  to  the  lord  provost,  and  for  carriage  3s.  ;  on  23rd 
December,  paid  to  the  bailies  and  company  that  passed  down  in 
the  night  to  John  Neill's  ship,1  for  four  pounds  of  powder  40s., 
three  pounds  of  lead  3s.,  two  burdens  of  straw  4s.,  for  hire  of 
boat,  for  rolling  her  and  bringing  up  the  sails  30s.,  and  for 
bringing  the  sails  from  the  water  to  the  tolbooth  ;  item,  i8d. 
for  the  barrel  in  which  the  powder  was  in  ;  on  20th  January, 
1 57  5"6»  5 5s-  f°r  wine  drunk  in  John  Neill's  ship  when  the  bailies 
went  down  ;  item,  57s.  4d.  for  ale,  aqua  vitae,  and  wheaten 
bread  furnished  at  the  same  time  ;  [1 8th  May,  1576],  4od.  paid 
for  scourging  a  vagabond  who  hurt  the  parson  of  Renfrew's 
nurse  ;2  item  I2d.  paid  for  a  cord  to  bind  him  ;  on  28th  May, 
43s.  for  seven  quarts  of  wine  propined  to  the  lord  provost ;  on 
1st  June,  24s.  for  two  quarts  of  wine  propined  to  Lord 
Glencairn,  and  two  quarts  to  the  Laird  of  Drunquhassil  ;  on 
9th  June,  ^4  4s.   for  fourteen  quarts  of  wine  propined  to  the 

1  This  ship  belonged  to  burgesses  of  Ayr  and  the  masters  and  owners  had 
infringed  the  liberties  of  Glasgow  and  Dumbarton  by  breaking  bulk  and  selling 
salt  without  authority.  The  sails  and  guns  of  the  ship  were  accordingly  seized 
and  were  only  redelivered  to  the  offending  parties  on  their  giving  a  guarantee 
against  usurping  the  liberties  of  the  burghs  in  future  (Glnsg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  46,  47  ; 
The  River  Clyde  and  the  Clyde  burghs,  p.  29). 

2  Sentenced  on  17th  May,  1576,  "for  cuming  to  maister  Andro  Hayeis 
hous,  on  Mononday  atevin  last,  and  thair,  nane  beand  in  bot  his  wife  and  nureis, 
for  striking  the  nureis  under  the  palp  with  ane  knyfe  "  (Glasg.  Rec.  i.  p.  49). 
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lord  provost  before  Whitsunday  last  ;  24s.  for  a  gallon  of  wine 
presented  to  my  lord  bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  18s.  for  six  pints 
presented  to  my  lord  provost,  to  Bedlay  on  Whitsunday  ;  £23 
for  a  banquet  made  to  the  provost,  bailies,  and  council,  and 
others,  deacons  and  honest  men  at  command  of  the  bailies  ten 
days  before  Whitsunday.1  Then  follow  payments  of  fees,  the 
provost  £20  ;  ^10  to  each  of  the  two  bailies,  the  clerk,  master 
of  work  and  treasurer  ;  £6  13s.  4d.  to  the  town's  advocate  in 
Edinburgh,  and  20s.  to  his  clerk.2 

One  of  the  entries  in  the  account  refers  to  money  "  debursit 
in  the  caus  of  Ruglyn."  The  magistrates  of  Rutherglen  had 
complained  to  the  lords  of  council  and  session  against  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Glasgow  to  exact  from  their  burgesses 
(1)  a  tax  of  three  halfpence  on  each  load  of  corn  brought  by 
them  to  or  from  the  city,  and  (2)  a  ladleful  out  of  each  load  of 
corn  brought  by  their  burgesses  into  the  city — such  ladleful 
being  nearly  equivalent  to  the  fourth  of  a  peck.  The  procurator 
for  the  city  expressed  the  willingness  of  its  magistrates  to  desist 
from  levying  the  first  impost,  but  insisted  on  their  right  to  levy 
the  second  ;  and  the  court,  on  4th  June,  1575,  sustained  that 
right,  holding  that  the  community  of  the  city  were  infeft  in 
free  burgh  by  the  king's  predecessors,  and  by  virtue  of  such 
infeftment  had  been  in  the  practice,  from  time  immemorial,  of 
taking  a  ladleful  from  each  sack  of  all  corn  and  victual  coming 
to  the  market  of  the  burgh,  "  for  sowping  and  clangeing  of 
thair  calsay,  lyke  as  utheris  burrowis  within  this  realme  ar  and 
hes  bene  in  siklyke  possessioune  of  uptaking  of  siclyke  dewtie 
for  the  samin  caus."  3 

1  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  457-60. 

2  Burgh  Records  (Maitland  Club),  p.  62. 

3  Glasg.  Charters,  1.  pt.  ii.  No.  65,  pp.  164-7.     As  to  "calsay"  making  and 
mending,  see  infra,  pp.  154-5. 
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In  consequence  of  the  application  of  the  sons  of  burgesses 
for  admission  as  burgesses  on  more  favourable  terms  than  were 
granted  to  strangers,  it  was  ordered  on  22nd  September,  1575, 
that  the  practice  of  other  towns  in  regard  to  the  matter  should 
be  ascertained.  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  Perth,  Ayr,  and  others, 
were  accordingly  appointed  to  be  written  to,  to  ascertain  their 
practice  j1  and  the  following  rates  of  admission  were  authorised 
on  24th  June,  1576  :  Every  stranger  admitted  burgess  was 
ordained  to  pay  20  merks  ;  the  sons  of  burgesses  of  the  town, 
whether  their  fathers  were  alive  or  not,  £5,  without  prejudice  to 
the  eldest  as  heir  of  his  father,  "  to  be  handelit  conform  to  use 
and  wont  "  ;  and  the  husband  of  every  daughter  of  a  burgess, 
if  such  daughter  were  a  maiden,  and  not  previously  married, 

On  1st  April,  1576,  and  again  on  27th  July,  1578,  and  6th 
February,  1578-9,  the  community  of  the  city  obtained  from  the 
king  and  the  Regent  Morton  letters  under  the  signet  relieving 
them  from  attendance  at  assizes  or  inquests  in  actions  before 
the  king's  justices,  sheriffs,  stewards,  or  other  judges  within  the 
realm,  except  in  actions  and  crimes  committed  within  or  three 
miles  outside  of  the  city,  notwithstanding  any  law  or  practice  to 
the  contrary.3 

On  3rd  March,  1575-6,  the  council,  with  a  view  to  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  prohibited  salmon  to  be  taken,  and 
salmon  cobles  to  be  used  for  that  purpose,  on  Sabbath  days, 
within  the  freedom  of  the  town,  or  by  any  of  the  inhabitants, 

1  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  p.  39.  2  lb.  p.  52. 

3G/asg.  Charters,  1.  pt.  ii.  No.  66,  pp.  167-8,  Nos.  68,  69,  pp.  186-7.  °n 
20th  July,  1576,^73  6s.  8d.  were  paid  for  a  tun  of  wine  given  to  Lord  Boyd, 
provost,  "  for  obtenyng  and  getting  of  ane  exemptioun  of  the  nychtbouris  of  the 
toun  for  abyding  fra  all  assysis  passing  on,  promeist  to  him  thairfoir  "  (Glasg.  Rec. 
i.  p.  461). 
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provided  only  that  all  the  cobles  on  the  Clyde,  burgh  and  land- 
ward, did  the  like.1  In  the  following  year  the  July  fair  fell  on 
a  Sunday,  "  upone  the  quhillc  na  mercatt  aucht  to  be  keipit," 
and  therefore  it  was  ordered  that  no  merchant  should  "crame" 
on  the  street  or  open  his  booth  for  selling  of  merchandise  on 
that  day.2  To  the  annual  statutes  renewed  on  3rd  October, 
1577,  one  was  added  inhibiting  markets  on  Sundays,  under 
the  penalty  of  escheating  the  goods  presented  and  sold  ;3  and 
two  months  afterwards  seven  persons  were  fined  "  for  slaying 
of  flesche  and  working  on  the  Sondaye,  contrar  the  statutis." 4 

At  the  Whitsunday  Court  of  perambulation  of  marches,  held 
at  the  Milldam  on  12th  June,  1576,  after  the  treasurer,  master 
of  work,  common  clerk,  and  minstrels  had  been  chosen,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  custom,  the  town  council  directed  the  common 
loans  or  passages  of  the  city  to  be  inspected  by  the  bailies, 
liners,  and  others,  with  the  view  of  checking  encroachments 
thereon.5 

The  protest  which  was  taken  on  behalf  of  the  merchants  and 
craftsmen  on  1st  May,  1574,  against  the  alienation,  without 
their  consent,  of  parts  of  the  common  muir,6  was  followed  on 
21st  June,  1576,  by  a  petition  to  the  magistrates  and  council 
from  the  deacons  and  community  of  the  town  on  the  same 
subject.  This  petition  narrated  that,  about  eight  years  pre- 
viously, the  whole  community  had  agreed  to  set  portions  of 
the  common  muir,  which  was  unsuited  for  pasture,  in  half-acre 
lots,  but  that  since  then  several  portions  of  the  commonty 
which  could  not  be  spared  for  pasturage  and  the  poor  of  the 
town,  had  been  given  furth  by  the  magistrates  and  council 
without  due  advice  or  consent  of  the  community  and  deacons, 

1  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  p.  48.  2Ib.  p.  60.  3  lb.  p.  63. 

*lb.  p.  65.  5  lb.  p.  50.  6  Antea,  p.  139. 
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to  the  great  injury  of  the  town,  and  that  this  process  was 
being  frequently  repeated.  The  petitioners  therefore  protested 
against  the  magistrates  and  council  continuing  this  practice. 
The  council  thereupon  enacted  that,  in  respect  the  com- 
mon muirs  undisposed  of  were  scarcely  sufficient  to  serve  the 
township  for  "  halding  of  thair  guddis  and  furnesing  fewal 
necessour,"  no  more  should  be  set  or  given  off  in  feu,  but 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  commonty  for  behoof  of  the  whole 
township,  and  that  any  subsequent  letting  or  feuing  in  contra- 
vention of  that  enactment  should  be  null.1 

1  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  p.  52 ;  Burgh  Records  (Maitland  Club),  pp.  55-7. 


CHAPTER   XIII 

1576— 1578 

AT  the  annual  election  on  2nd  October  the  council  ordained 
a  new  commission  to  be  given  to  Lord  Boyd  as  provost 
till  the  following  Michaelmas,  according  to  the  archbishop's 
former  nomination  and  presentation  ;  and,  on  the  same  day, 
leets  of  six  persons  for  the  bailieships  were  presented  to  the 
archbishop,  along  with  a  copy  of  the  decree  given  by  the  lords 
of  council,  at  the  last  bishop's  instance  against  the  town,1  for 
the  choosing  of  bailies.  But  the  archbishop,  in  respect  that 
eight  leets  were  not  given  in  to  him  and  the  old  bailies  of 
their  number,  postponed  his  answer  till  the  following  day, 
in  order  that  he  might  examine  and  consider  the  decree. 
On  the  following  day,  accordingly,  he  intimated  that  in 
respect  "  there  should  have  been  eight  persons  leeted,  and 
the  old  bailies  of  that  number,"  and  that  this  had  not  been 
done,  refused  to  leet  any  two  of  the  six,  but  desired  that  the 
old  bailies  should  remain.  The  representatives  of  the  burgh 
stated  that  the  decree  did  not  require  any  specific  number 
of  eight  to  be  named,  nor  the  old  bailies,  but  only  certain 
leets  of  the  old  council.     They  therefore  protested  that  no 

1  Archbishop  Porterfield  is  here  passed  over  and  Beaton  regarded  as  the  last 
archbishop.  The  proceedings  connected  with  the  decree  are  referred  to  antea, 
pp.  84-87.     See  also  G/asg.  Chart.  1.  pt.  ii.  p.  442,  No.  55. 
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fault  could  be  found  with  their  action.  The  archbishop  never- 
theless refused  to  name  any  two  of  the  leets  of  six,  and 
in  the  circumstances  the  representatives  of  the  burgh  pointed 
out  that  the  commission  of  the  old  bailies  had  expired,  and 
that  the  town  could  not  want  bailies  to  minister  justice. 
They  therefore  protested  that  the  provost,  bailies  and  old 
council  might  themselves  name  two  of  the  six  persons 
leeted.  On  its  being  reported  to  them  what  had  taken  place 
the  provost,  old  bailies  and  councillors,  "  with  divers  others 
than  present,"  chose  George  Elphinstone  and  John  Wilson, 
two  of  the  six  leeted,  to  be  bailies  for  the  ensuing  year.  On 
4th  October  the  provost  and  bailies  took  the  requisite  oaths, 
and  received  their  commissions ;  and  the  new  council  and 
office-bearers  were  appointed.  On  the  same  day  it  was 
resolved  by  the  whole  deacons  of  crafts  that  no  novations, 
bonds  or  other  contracts  should  be  made  by  them  in  future 
save  such  as  were  authorised  by  their  letters  of  deaconhead, 
under  the  pain  prescribed  by  law  and  also  of  perjury.1 

Street  causewaying  is  not  often  referred  to  in  the  early 
minutes,  but  on  12th  June,  1576,  two  persons  were  ordered 
to  pay  a  "compositioun  for  helping  of  the  calsay,"  showing 
that  some  attempt  had  been  made  in  that  direction.2  But 
those  in  Glasgow  were  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  cause- 
way making,  and  on  28th  October,  in  the  following  year, 
"  Waltir  Brown,  calsay  maker,"  was  paid  40s.  for  his  expenses 
to  and  from  Dundee,  when  he  was  engaged  to  undertake  the 
work.  On  the  same  day  30s.  were  paid  for  sixty  carts  of 
stones  and  1 5s.  for  sixty  loads  of  sand  to  the  "  calsaye."  For 
a  week's  labour  "  at  the  calsaye "  John  Houstoun  was  paid 
20s.,  and  on  16th  November  he  also  got  £3  "  for  making  ane 
rude  and  ane  half  of  calsaye  abone  the  Grayefreris."  There  are 
1  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  53-55.  2See  also  antea,  p.  149. 
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further  payments  for  sand  and  other  material,  and  a  boy  was 
paid  10s.  for  going  to  Edinburgh  to  John  Livingston,  the 
proprietor  of  Easter  Craigs,  to  obtain  leave  "  to  get  calsaye 
stanes."  On  19th  November  the  town  council  and  deacons 
of  crafts,  taking  into  consideration  that  nothing  could  be  got 
from  the  common  good  to  "  big  the  calsayis,"  and  that  they 
had  agreed  with  a  causewaymalcer  for  two  years  to  come,  they 
consented  to  raise  a  taxation  of  £200  to  be  taken  from  the 
whole  inhabitants  "  worthie  thairto,"  and  appointed  twenty 
persons  to  carry  the  resolution  into  effect.  On  26th  June, 
1578,  a  messenger  was  sent  to  Dundee  "for  the  calsay 
maker";  and  on  3rd  July  the  provost  and  bailies  solemnly 
bound  themselves  "  to  randir  and  caus  be  delyverit  fra  thame 
and  thair  service,  to  the  provest,  baillies  and  counsall  of 
Dundey,  within  the  burcht  thairof,  Walter  Brown,  calsay 
maker,  quhom  thai  have  borrowit  fra  the  said  burght  of 
Dundey."  x  The  quaintness  of  this  undertaking,  in  which  the 
person  and  services  of  a  craftsman  are  recognised  as  the 
subject  of  inter-municipal  traffic,  is  noticeable. 

With  the  view  of  augmenting  the  common  good  and  the 
yearly  rent  of  their  mills,  the  magistrates  and  council,  on 
28th  November,  1576,  ordered  that,  in  future,  no  person 
should  be  admitted  freeman  or  burgess  until  he  had  become 
bound  to  bring  all  the  corn  which  he  desired  to  have 
ground  to  the  common  mills  of  the  town,  there  to  be 
ground  on  terms  as  favourable  in  all  respects  as  would 
be  charged  in  other  mills.  Brewers  and  makers  of  aquavitae 
within  the  town  were  likewise  directed  to  bring  their  malt 
to  the  town's  mills,  otherwise  to  be  discharged  of  their 
business ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  mills  should  not  be 
feued  or  let  for  a  longer  period  than  from  year  to  year,  so 
1  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  50,  64,  69,  464-5,  467. 
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that    they  might   be  rouped   to   the   highest   bidder  at  Whit- 
sunday yearly.1 

The  accounts  of  the  city  for  the  year  from  Whitsunday, 
1576,  to  Whitsunday,  1577,  contain  the  following  entries: 
on  1 6th  June,  1576,  £4.  16s.  for  sixteen  quarts  of  wine  pro- 
pined  to  Lord  Boyd,  provost,  since  Whitsunday  last ;  £4.  16s. 
for  a  gallon  of  wine  propined  to  him  on  21st  June,  another  on 
the  following  day,  another  on  26th,  and  half  a  gallon  on  27th, 
with  two  quarts  propined  to  the  parson  of  Glasgow  at  24s. 
a  gallon  ;  j£io  16s.  for  eight  gallons  and  two  quarts  wine  given 
to  the  provost  from  7th  July  to  3rd  August  and  for  two  quarts 
presented  to  Sir  James  Hamilton — nine  gallons  in  all ;  on 
22nd  August,  £25  4s.  for  wine  propined  to  the  Lords  of 
Argyle,  Lindsay,  Rothes,  Dunfermline,  and  Provand,  when 
they  were  in  town  ;  on  16th  September,  24s.  for  a  gallon  of 
wine  presented  to  Lord  Glamis,  chancellor,  when  in  the  town  ; 
on  1 2th  November,  6s.  8d.  for  a  copy  of  the  gift  by  the 
queen  to  the  town  ;  on  24th  November,  £28  given  to  George 
Elphinstone  and  James  Fleming  for  their  expenses  going  to 
Edinburgh,  and  while  there  for  fourteen  days,  "  for  ressonyng 
betuix  the  Regentis  grace  and  universitie  and  about  our  awin 
effairs  concernyng  the  bishop " ;  Alexander  Sym,  for  his 
fee  at  Martinmas  last  £5  ;  his  servant's  drink  silver  20s. ; 
expenses  of  a  "disione"  given  at  the  "ressonying"  20s.;  on 
28th  November,  ^3  5s.  for  three  quarts  of  aquavitae  propined 
to  Robert  Scott  and  Maister  Alexander  Sym  in  Edinburgh  ;  on 
1 6th  February,  1576-7,  £21  18s.  for  wine  presented  to  the 
provost ;  on  1 6th  April,  24s.  for  a  gallon  of  wine  propined  to 
Angus  M'Connell  and  Lord  Maclean;  on  30th  April,  £4  10s. 
for  fifteen  quarts  of  wine  propined  to  Lord  Argyle  and  other 

1  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  p.  56.     This  act  of  thirlage  was  abrogated  on  1st  July,  1581  ; 
postea,  pp.  187-8. 
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lords  when  in  town  four  days  previously;  on  9th  May,  18s. 
for  a  "  disione  "  to  the  bailies  and  others  that  visited  the  mill 
to  determine  how  it  should  be  built  ;  on  14th  May,  £6  6s.  for 
a  gallon  of  wine  given  to  the  provost  on  the  10th,  nth,  12th 
and  13th  of  the  month,  for  half  a  gallon  on  the  14th  with  a 
quart  owing  of  old,  and  subsequently  two  quarts — twenty- 
one  quarts  in  all  ;  £4  4s.  for  three  and  a  half  gallons  of  wine 
propined  to  the  lord  provost  in  the  further  end  of  April 
and  latter  end  of  March  ;  £8  14s.  for  seven  gallons  and 
one  quart  of  wine  propined  to  the  Lord  of  Argyle,  the  laird 
of  Ardkinglass,  and  the  provost,  before  the  then  current 
month  of  May.1 

Among  the  annual  allowances  specified  in  the  early  accounts 
is  a  fee  of  four  merles  or  53s.  4d.  "for  keiping  of  the  knok," 
indicating  that  there  was  then  only  one  public  clock.  Another 
seems  to  have  been  procured,  as  David  Kay,  clockmaker  from 
Crail,  was  employed  to  set  up  and  repair  "  the  twa  knokkis, 
the  ane  made  be  himself  and  the  uther  auld  knok  mendit  be 
him,"  and  on  17th  October,  1576,  he  appeared  before  one  of 
the  bailies  and  renounced  all  other  jurisdictions  and  submitted 
himself  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates  of  Glasgow,  to 
which  town  he  bound  himself  to  come  when  required  by  the 
magistrates  and  council  and  at  their  expense.2  In  the  accounts 
for  the  year  1576-7  are  several  payments  connected  with  the 
clocks,  the  price  of  one  of  them  "  and  upsetting  of  hir  in  the 
tolbuyth "  being  £100.  This  was  on  24th  July,  and  on 
17th  October  Kay  was  paid  ,£6  13s.  4d.  as  the  balance  due 
"  for  the  auld  knok  mendyng  and  for  his  bounteth  of  the  new 
knok."  Sir  Archibald  Dicky,  a  chaplain,  whose  name  often 
appears  in  protocols  of  the  period,  had  charge  of  the  new  time- 
keeper, and  on  9th  March,  1576-7,  he  was  paid  40s.  "to  by 
1  G/asg.  Rec.  i.  p.  460-2.  2  Ibid.  p.  55. 
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bedclaithis  to  \y  besyd  the  knok."1  On  1 8th  May,  1583,  the 
admission  dues  of  a  burgess  were  given  to  Dicky,  "for  rowlling 
and  gyding  of  the  knok  and  for  lying  nychtlie  in  the  tolbuth 
to  rewll  and  keip  the  samyne  and  for  helping  and  support  of 
him  to  his  bed  clais."  2 

On  1 8th  February,  1577-8,  the  privy  council  ordered  pro- 
clamation to  be  made  charging  the  lieges  within  Lanark, 
Renfrew,  Dumbarton,  etc.,  under  pain  of  tinsel  of  life,  lands 
and  goods,  to  appear  "  weill  bodin  in  feir  of  weir,"  with  twenty 
days'  victuals  and  provision,  on  six  days'  warning,  to  meet  the 
regent  or  the  king's  lieutenant,  for  the  suppression  of  rebellion ; 
and  Glasgow  and  other  towns  were  required  to  prepare  and 
have  in  readiness  "  bakin  breid,  browin  aill,  wyne,"  ^nd  all 
other  manner  of  horse  meat  and  man's  meat,  and  to  convey 
the  same  by  land  or  sea  to  the  camp  wherever  it  should  be,  to 
be  sold  on  good  and  sufficient  prices  to  the  army.3 

On  8th  March,  the  king,  who  had  then  attained  twelve  years 
of  age,  summoned  a  number  of  the  nobility  to  Stirling,  and 
after  consulting  them  deprived  the  Earl  of  Morton  of  the 
regency.  He  thereupon  assumed  the  government  of  the  king- 
dom, and  on  the  12th  proclamation  was  made  of  the  fact, — 
the  earl  appearing  and  demitting  his  office.4  At  this  time  the 
country  was  suffering  from  a  great  dearth,  and  with  a  view  to 

1  G/asg.  Rec.  pp.  460-2.  2Ib.  p.  100. 

3  Privy  Council  Reg.  ii.  p.  675.  This  act  refers  to  the  steps  taken  for  suppress- 
ing disorderly  people  on  the  Borders,  including  no  doubt  the  "brokin  men" 
who,  as  stated  in  an  act  dated  22nd  July  preceding,  had  taken  refuge  in 
"  Harlaw  woddis"  (lb.  p.  620).  On  22nd  May,  1578,  the  town  treasurer 
paid  ^87  for  a  tun  of  wine  given  to  Lord  Boyd  "for  his  help  and  procure- 
ment to  salf  the  toun  fra  Harlaw  wod  and  stent  thairof"  (G/asg.  Rec.  i. 
p.  476). 

4  Memoirs,  by  David  Moysie  (Bannatyne  Club),  p.  2. 
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the  relief,  as  far  as  possble,  of  the  necessities  of  the  people,  the 
privy  council,  on  the  nth  April,  1578,  directed  proclamation 
to  be  made  throughout  the  country,  requiring  all  persons  who 
had  corn  unthreshed  to  have  it  threshed  before  the  10th  of 
June,  under  the  pain  of  escheat ;  prohibiting  any  one  to  retain 
more  victual  in  "  girnal "  than  would  serve  himself  and  his 
family  for  a  quarter  of  a  year  ;  requiring  every  one  to  present 
in  the  market  for  sale  whatever  more  victual  he  had  ;  exempt- 
ing all  grain  brought  into  the  country  previous  to  the  1st  of 
October  following  from  payment  of  duty ;  rescinding  all  licenses 
for  the  removal  of  victual  out  of  the  country,  and  prohibiting 
the  consumption  of  flesh  on  each  Wednesday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday  till  the  following  Michaelmas.1 

On  14th  May,  the  town's  common  mill  was  reported  to  be 
so  ruinous  that  unless  it  were  immediately  repaired  it  would 
fall  into  decay.  It  was  accordingly  ordered  that  the  materials 
necessary  for  rebuilding  it  should  be  immediately  provided,  and 
workmen  employed  to  do  what  was  necessary,  all  at  the  town's 
expense.2  Further,  considering  that  in  consequence  of  the 
statutes  made  concerning  the  coming  of  the  inhabitants  to 
the  town's  common  mills,  the  mill  when  so  repaired  would 
not  suffice  to  grind  the  stuff  required  for  the  town,  an 
arrangement  was  entered  into  with  Archibald  Lyon  to  acquire 
his  mill.3  The  latter  mill  was  situated  on  the  river  Kelvin, 
and  was"  held  by  Lyon  under  a  rental  right  from  the  arch- 
bishop,   originally    granted    to    his    father,    Donald    Lyon,    in 

1  Trivy  Council  Reg.  ii.  680  ;  Moysie,  p.  6. 

2  In  the  accounts  for  the  year  1577-8,  it  is  stated  that  on  20th  August  the 
sum  of  £188  1 8s.  id.  was  given  to  the  master  of  work  and  to  wrights,  masons, 
and  quarriers  "  for  new  bigging  of  the  common  towne  mylne  quhilk  wes  tane 
doun  and  new  biggit  in  the  symmer"  (Glasg.  Rec.  i.  p.  463). 

8  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  p.  57. 
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15 1 7.  The  mill  had  been  established  by  Archbishop  Blacader 
as  a  waullc  or  fulling  mill  ;  but  when  Archibald  Lyon  was 
received  as  rentaller,  in  1554,  Archbishop  Beaton  authorised 
him  to  change  it  into  a  wheat  mill,  he  being  bound  to  grind  all 
the  wheat  which  the  bishop  consumed  in  his  house  and  to  pay 
four  merles  yearly.1  It  was  this  rental  right  which  the  town 
purchased  from  Archibald  Lyon  in  1577,  all  as  set  forth  in  a 
contract  dated  14th  May  of  that  year.  The  price  was  1000 
merks,  but  instead  of  a  cash  payment  Lyon  got  a  charter  from 
the  town  of  the  old  town  mill,  and  granted  letters  of  reversion 
binding  himself  to  renounce  that  mill  when  the  money  was 
paid.  Till  this  redemption  took  effect  the  town  council  agreed 
to  deliver  to  Lyon  thirty  bolls  of  unground  malt  and  twenty 
bolls  of  oatmeal,  yearly,  and  after  his  death  to  pay  100  merks 
yearly  to  his  heirs.  On  28th  May,  1577,  both  mills  were  let 
to  a  tacksman  for  a  year,  that  acquired  from  Lyon  for  delivery 
of  thirty  bolls  of  malt  and  twenty  bolls  of  meal,  and  the 
old  mill,  situated  on  the  Molendinar  Burn,  for  payment  of 
160  merks.2 

The  first  occasion  on  which  the  art  of  surgery  is  referred 
to  in  the  council  record  occurs  on  17th  May,  1577,  when  a  sup- 
plication was  given  in  by  Alexander  Hay,  "  chirurgiane,"  who 
expressed  his  desire  to  remain  and  serve  the  town  in  his  craft 
and  art,  and  the  town  council  granted  him  for  his  support  a 
pension  of  ten  merks  annually  during  their  pleasure,  made  him 
a   burgess,  and   exempted   him   from    taxation,   as   his   former 

1  Glasgow  Charters,  ii.  p.  512,  No.  26. 

2 Ibid.  p.  553,  No.  39;  G/asg.  Rec.  i.  p.  58;  G/asg.  Protocols,  No. 
3266.  The  town's  rental  right  was  converted  into  a  feu  holding  in  1588. 
Archibald  Lyounes  Mill,  sometimes  called  Clayslaps  Mill,  was  sold  to  the 
Incorporation  of  Bakers  in  1771,  but  was  reacquired  by  the  town  council 
in  1774,  and  the  site  is  now  included  in  Kelvingrove  Park. 
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master,  James  Abernethy,  had  been  exempted.1  Three  years 
afterwards  the  admission  dues  of  a  burgess  were  given  to 
"Thomas  Mylne,  chirurgiane,  for  his  curing  of  Thomas  Muir, 
hurt  in  the  townes  besynes."2  The  renewal  of  a  contract 
with  Dr.  Peter  Low  is  referred  to  in  1598-9,  at  which  time 
he  appears  to  have  had  a  yearly  allowance  of  80  merks.3 

On  24th  May,  1577,  when  the  attention  of  the  council 
was  directed  to  the  protection  of  the  young  crops,  they  enacted 
that  such  persons  as  were  found  in  "  other  mens  stuff"  pull- 
ing thistles  or  other  weeds,  without  leave,  should  be  put 
openly  in  the  stocks  at  the  Market  Cross,  and  remain  therein 
for  twenty-four  hours.  At  the  ensuing  Whitsunday  court 
on  28th  May,  Patrick  Glen  was  elected  treasurer,  James 
Flemyng,  master  of  work,  and  Henry  Gibson,  common  clerk. 

On  28th  May  the  council,  having  regard  to  the  number  of 
strangers  coming  to  the  town  desiring  to  become  freemen, 
ordained  that  the  future  payment  by  strangers,  not  being  the 
children  of  burgesses  of  Glasgow,  should  be  ^20.  The  pay- 
ments by  the  children  of  burgesses,  which  "  in  tyme  bipast " 
had  been  equal  with  those  by  strangers,  were  reduced  as  follows : 
that  of  an  apparent  heir  of  a  burgess,  entering  during  the  life- 
time of  his  father,  to  be  £5 ;  that  of  a  second  or  younger 
son,  ten  merks  ;  the  son-in-law  of  a  burgess  who  had  only 
one  daughter,  his  sole  heir,  £5  ;  the  son-in-law  of  a  burgess 
marrying  any  other  daughter,  £10.  It  was  at  the  same  time 
ordered  that  the  children  of  gratis  burgesses  should  only  be 
admitted  burgesses  on  payment  of  the  same  dues  as  were 
exacted  from  burgesses  entering  as  strangers.4  In  feuing  out 
the  town's  lands  in  small  portions  the  annual  return  was  some- 
times stipulated  for  partly  in  money  and  partly  in  labour  ;  and 
it  is  this  system  which  is  referred  to  when,  following  the  above 

1G/asg.  Rec.  i.  p.  58.  2tt.  p.  83.  %lb.  p.  191.  *U.  p.  59. 
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regulation  as  to  burgesses,  the  council  ordained  all  persons 
"  haifand  the  new  revin  out  commowne  landis  to  be  chargit  to 
furneis  thair  daye  worlds,  conforme  to  thair  infeftments,  to 
the  commoune  work  of  the  towne,"  and  failing  their  doing 
so  to  pay  for  each  day's  work  6s.  8d.  The  rental  of  1657-9 
shows  that  6s.  8d.  continued  till  that  time  to  be  accepted  as 
the  equivalent  of  a  day's  work.1 

Previous  to  the  Reformation  the  university  had  not  been  in 
a  flourishing  condition,  and  for  a  few  years  after  that  event  it 
was  in  a  state  of  disorganisation.  John  Davidson  had  been 
principal  regent  from  1556,  and  he  seems  to  have  continued  in 
that  capacity  till  1572,  though  in  the  interim  he  had  been 
appointed  minister  of  Hamilton.2  Between  1572  and  1574 
Peter  Blackburn  acted  as  regent,  and  in  the  latter  year  Andrew 
Melville  was  appointed  principal.  By  this  time,  as  already 
mentioned,  various  endowments  had  been  acquired,  and  on 
13th  July,  1577,  King  James  and  Regent  Morton  bestowed  on 
it  the  parsonage  of  Govan  and  gave  it  a  new  constitution. 
This  charter  narrates  that  the  annual  rents  and  profits  of  the 
college  were  so  small  that  they  were  not  sufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  principal,  masters,  regents,  bursars,  and 
officers  necessary  in  any  college,  nor  to  assist  in  the  upholding 
and  repairing  thereof;  and  therefore,  desiring  to  aid  the 
slenderness  of  the  scanty  rents,  and  for  making  and  erecting 
some  appearance  of  a  college,  the  king  and  the  regent 
conveyed  the  parsonage  and  vicarage  of  the  parish  church  of 
Govan,  then  vacant  through  the  decease  of  Stephen  Betoun, 
last  parson  and  possessor  thereof;  and  of  new  confirmed  all 
lands,  houses  and  revenues  granted  to  the  college  in  time  past, 
to  be  applied  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  the  king's  New 
Erection  and  Foundation  of  the  College,  therein  detailed,  for 
1  Glasg.  Rec.  iii.  pp.  346-7.  2  Glasgow  Protocols,  Nos.  21 12-3. 
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the  maintenance  of  a  principal,  three  regents,  a  steward,  four 
poor  students,  the  principal's  servant,  a  cook  and  a  janitor. 
Under  the  constitution  provided  by  the  charter,  the  principal 
required  to  reside  in  the  college,  and,  in  addition  to  the  duties 
imposed  on  him  with  relation  to  it,  had  to  preach  once  every 
Sunday  in  Govan ;  and  keep  the  people  there  "  in  right 
discipline  of  life  and  manners."  The  patronage  of  the 
principalship  was  declared  to  belong  to  the  crown,  and  had  to 
be  exercised  within  thirty  days  after  intimation  of  a  vacancy  ; 
but  if  the  requisite  presentation  was  not  so  made,  then  the 
examination  and  election  of  a  principal  were  appointed  to  be 
made  by  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  chancellor  of  the 
university,  the  rector  and  dean  of  faculty  of  the  university,  the 
ministers  of  the  churches  of  Glasgow,  Hamilton,  Cadder, 
Monkland,  and  Renfrew,  and  such  other  grave  and  learned 
men  as  the  king  and  his  successors  should  procure  to  be 
present ;  and  these  elections  were  appointed  to  be  made 
"  neither  for  favour  nor  influence  of  party,  but  for  worth  and 
superiority  in  learning."  For  his  services  of  principal  he  was 
appointed  to  receive  two  hundred  merks  yearly  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  college,  and  for  serving  the  church  of  Govan 
three  chalders  of  corn.  Two  of  the  regents  were  to  receive  a 
salary  each  of  fifty  merks  out  of  the  college  revenues  before 
the  new  erection,  and  the  third  a  salary  of  fifty  pounds  Scots 
out  of  the  same  revenues.  The  election,  presentation,  and 
admission  of  the  regents  were  vested  in  the  rector,  the  dean  of 
faculty  and  the  principal ;  but  the  power  of  correcting, 
reproving,  and,  if  necessary,  expelling  them  from  the  college, 
was  vested  in  the  principal,  after  examination  of  the  cause  and 
deliberation  had  by  the  rector  and  dean  of  faculty.  The  four 
poor  students  called  bursars,  who  were  added  to  the  college  by 
the  new  erection,  were  appointed  to  be  provided  out  of  the 
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common  fruits  of  the  church  of  Govan,  and  to  be  added  on 
the  ground  of  poverty — "  being  persons  whom  their  friends, 
being  needy,  cannot  maintain,  and  who  are  gifted  with 
excellent  parts  and  knowledge  in  the  faculty  of  grammar." 
The  presentation  of  these  bursars  was  vested  in  the  Earl  of 
Morton  and  his  heirs,  and  their  admission  and  collation  in  the 
principal,  who  was  enjoined  "  to  take  heed  that  rich  men  are 
not  admitted  instead  of  poor,  nor  drones  feed  upon  the  hive," 
but  that  those  received  into  the  college  were  such  as  might 
"  prove  an  ornament  to  their  country  and  useful  to  their 
church."1 

1  Glasg.  Chart,  i.  pt.  ii.  No.  67,  pp.  168-86. 

It  is  astonishing,  says  Professor  Cosmo  Innes,  to  find  how  a  few  years  of 
the  disturbed  time  of  the  Reformation  served  to  blot  out  of  mind  the  whole 
framework  of  the  university,  so  that  the  offices  and  very  nomenclature  of 
the  old  academic  body  were  disused  or  changed  in  meaning.  The  Regent 
Morton  studying,  as  he  says,  to  collect  the  remains  of  the  old  university,  really 
discarded  all  the  old  constitution  and  established  in  its  place  the  anomalous 
College  or  Pedagogy — Collegium  sen  Pedagogium — a  composite  school,  half 
University,  half  Faculty  of  Arts,  which  with  some  modifications  still  exists. 
The  Principal  and  three  Regents  (with  no  University  election),  an  CEconomus, 
four  poor  students,  the  Principal's  servant,  a  cook  and  a  janitor,  received 
among  them  the  whole  revenues  of  the  establishment,  and  came  in  place  of  the 
fair  and  lofty  sounding  University  of  Papal  authority.  The  names  of  Rector 
and  Dean  of  Faculty  were  alluded  to  rather  than  preserved.  The  old  offices, 
with  their  functions,  were  plainly  swept  away.  By  the  new  erection  the 
Sovereign  willed  that  the  College  and  Academy  of  Glasgow,  composed  of  the 
twelve  individuals  named  above,  should  enjoy  all  the  immunities  and  privileges 
of  the  other  academies  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  parliament  of  Scotland 
confirmed  that  election.  Henceforward  we  hear  nothing  more  of  convoca- 
tions of  the  university,  meetings  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  of  "determining,"  of 
Bachelors  degrees,  or  of  Licentiates.  All  the  stately  ceremonial  and  sounding 
titles  of  the  old  Academic  life,  all  the  University  forms,  were  dismissed  which 
had  served  to  bind  together  the  scholars  of  all  Europe  in  the  last  age.  In 
their  place,  however,  came  the  fervour  of  a  new  and  animating  faith,  whose 
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On  17th  September,  1577,  Archbishop  Boyd  leased  to 
Matthew  Boyd  for  nineteen  years,  the  customs  of  the  tron 
weights,  of  the  firlots,  pecks,  and  other  bishop's  customs  of  all 
boats,  repairing  by  water  to  Glasgow,  and  all  weights  and 
customs  of  the  town  exigible  in  respect  of  customable  goods.1 
As  this  lease  has  not  been  preserved  it  is  not  known  if  the 
provision  in  the  tack  of  1547  for  payment  of  most  of  the  rent 
to  the  college  was  continued,  but  in  the  year  1581  that 
grant  was  augmented  by  the  deed  under  which  the  archbishop 
mortified  the  whole  of  the  customs  to  the  college.2 

A  court  for  naming  leets  of  the  bailies  was  held  on  1st 
October,  1577,  when  the  archbishop  presented  to  the  magi- 
strates and  council  a  letter,  dated  6th  September,  in  which  he 
intimated  that  Lord  Boyd  had  demitted  the  provostship  for 
a  year,  so  that  the  archbishop  might  nominate  such  person  as 
he  thought  best  for  the  office,  subject  to  Lord  Boyd's  advice 
and  consent  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  to  the  condition  that  no 
provost  should  be  nominated  by  the  archbishop  for  a  longer 
period  than  a  year,  when  a  provost  should  be  elected  at  the 
desire  and  pleasure  of  Lord  Boyd.  Should  the  archbishop  do 
in  the  contrary  he  commanded  the  bailies  and  council  to  grant 
no  commission  to  any  person  as  provost  without  Lord  Boyd's 
consent.  He  also  declared  that  Lord  Boyd  should  be  entitled, 
whenever  he  pleased,  to  resume  the  provostship  at  any  term  of 

professors  were  not  yet  indifferent  to  secular  learning,  and  some  of  whose 
leaders  were  foremost  in  scholarship.  Andrew  Hay,  the  rector,  was  un- 
doubtedly the  most  zealous  mover  of  the  new  foundation,  and  the  Regent 
Morton  its  most  powerful  supporter  ;  but  the  man  on  whom  was  laid  the 
restoration  of  letters  in  Glasgow  was  Andrew  Melville.  The  workman  was  in 
every  way  suited  to  the  task.  Melville  was  accomplished  in  all  the  learning  of 
the  age  and  far  in  advance  of  the  scholars  of  Scotland  (Preface  to  Munimenta 
Jlvie  Un'wersitatis,  pp.  xvii,  xviii). 

1  Glasg.  Chart,  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  447,  No.  77.  2  Antea,  p.  82. 
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Michaelmas  when  the  magistrates  were  elected,  as  freely  as  if 
he  had  not  demitted  the  office.  Thereafter  another  letter  from 
the  archbishop  was  submitted  in  which  he  nominated  Thomas 
Crawford  of  Jordanhill  to  be  provost  for  the  following  year. 
In  accordance  with  this  nomination  Crawford  was  appointed 
provost,  and  the  commission  to  be  granted  to  him  was  ordered 
to  be  sealed  with  Lord  Boyd's  consent  thereto.  Leets  of  six 
persons  for  the  office  of  bailie  were  afterwards  prepared  and 
submitted  to  the  archbishop,  who  selected  Adam  Wallace 
and  Robert  Rowatt.  Two  days  afterwards  Lord  Boyd  and 
eighteen  other  persons  were  appointed  councillors  for  the 
following  year.1 

Among  the  annual  statutes  passed  at  this  time,  it  was 
ordered  that  no  stubbles  should  be  pulled  on  any  lands  about 
the  town,  under  the  pain  of  banishment ;  that  no  geese  or 
swine  should  be  pastured  within  the  burgh  roods,  but  should 
be  kept  in  houses,  under  pain  of  escheat ;  that  for  the  pro- 
tection of  wheat  sown  about  the  town  no  sheep  should  be  held 
or  pastured  within  the  burgh  roods  during  summer  or  winter, 
under  pain  of  8s.  for  the  first  fault,  24s.  for  the  second,  and 
escheat  of  the  animals  for  the  third.  The  market-place  for 
grass,  straw,  and  hay  was  appointed  to  be  held  in  future  in  the 
New  Kirk  yard  on  the  south  side  of  Trongate  ;  the  crames  for 
the  sale  of  kail,  fruit,  and  onions  were  ordered  to  be  placed 
between  the  cross  gutter  and  the  gibbet,  and  each  crame  not  to 
be  more  than  one  ell  in  breadth  and  length.  Freemen  were 
prevented  from  having  more  than  one  flesh  "  stok  "  in  the  land 
market ;  and  unfreemen  were  prohibited  from  having  any 
"stok"  there.2 

1  Glasg.  Rec.  i   pp.  62,  63. 

2  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  63,  64.  The  land  market  was  the  place  where  landward 
or  country  fleshers  were  allowed  on  certain  days  to  transact  business  {Glasgow 
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The  dearth  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made 
in  the  beginning  of  this  year  still  continuing,  the  magis- 
trates, on  9th  November,  modified  the  acts  of  the  town 
in  regard  to  ale  and  bread,  and  declared  that  the  price  of 
the  pint  of  ale  should  be  eightpence,  instead  of  sevenpence, 
and  that  the  fourpenny  loaf  should  weigh  ten  instead  of 
tv/elve  ounces.1 

On  19th  November  the  council  and  deacons  bought  from 
John  Muir  and  Andrew  Lang  "  the  auld  bell  that  ged  throw 
the  towne  of  auld  at  the  buriall  of  the  deid."  For  this  bell 
they  paid  £10  in  money,  and  moreover  made  Lang  a 
burgess  gratis  ;  and  they  appointed  the  bell  to  be  used  in 
future  as  the  common  bell  "  to  gang  for  the  buriall  of  the 
deid." 2 

On  10th  March,  1577-8,  the  council  renewed  an  act 
ordaining  every  able  man  of  substance  to  have  a  hagbut,  with 
"  graitht,"  powder  and  bullet  effeiring  thereto,  and  requiring 
all  others  to  be  provided  with  long  spears,  jacks,  steel  bonnets, 
sword  and  buckler.  The  deacons  of  each  craft  were  appointed 
to  report  how  many  of  its  craftsmen  were  so  provided  with 
these  arms,  and  the  bailies  were  directed  similarly  to  report  as 
to  the  merchants  and  other  inhabitants  who  were  not  craftsmen. 

Memorials,  p.  87).  On  19th  August,  1582,  the  grassmarket  was  again  appointed 
to  be  held  in  the  New  Kirk  yard,  "  besyde  the  bell  hows,"  and  the  herring 
and  fish  market  was  to  be  held  "  at  the  fische  corse  at  the  Weste  Porte"  (Glasg. 
Rec.  i.  p.  97).  The  latter  regulation  was  renewed  in  1596-7  (lb.  p.  185). 
The  "  fish  cross"  must  have  been  near  the  head  of  the  present  Stockwell  Street, 
the  lower  part  of  which  was  originally  called  Fishergait. 

1lb.  pp.  63,  64. 

2 lb.  i.  64-5.  For  the  subsequent  history  of  the  bell  see  a  paper  entitled 
"  Four  Old  Glasgow  Bells,"  by  John  Oswald  Mitchell,  LL.D.,  Regality  Club, 
2nd  series,  pp.  33-48. 
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The  old  ports  of  the  burgh  were  at  the  same   time  ordered  to 
be  repaired.1 

Regulations  for  grazing  on  the  green  were  passed  on  9th 
May,  when  Archibald  Johnstone  was  appointed  herd  of  the 
calves  for  the  year,  and  it  was  declared  that  he  should  have  his 
meat  and  drink  daily  from  those  to  whom  the  calves  belonged, 
and  sixpence  of  fee  from  each  owner  of  the  animals,  and  from 
every  one  who  had  land  beside  the  green  for  protecting  their 
corn.  It  was  also  ordered  that  no  horse  be  allowed  on  the 
green  "  unlangalit,"  meaning  that  its  legs  must  be  tied 
together  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  running.2  At  this  time 
one  Bessie  Douglas  seems  to  have  had  right  to  the  grass  of 
the  kirkyard,  but  to  have  refused,  notwithstanding  repeated 
warnings,  to  uphold  the  dyke  of  the  yard,  so  as  to  exclude 
bestial  which  desecrated  the  graves.  The  "  skellat "  bell  had 
accordingly  been  sent  through  the  town  at  different  times 
inviting  such  as  would  take  proper  care  of  the  kirkyard,  in 
consideration  of  receiving  the  grass,  to  come  forward.  Only 
one  person,  John  Panton,  officer,  had  offered  to  do  so  for  five 
years.  The  council  accordingly  appointed  him  keeper  of  the 
yard  on  these  terms.3  On  3rd  June  the  council,  in  respect 
that  on  the  previous  Whitsunday  few,  if  any,  of  the  citizens 
accompanied  the  magistrates  on  their  visitation  of  the  marches 
of  the  town,  passed  an  act  ordaining  that  such  "honest"  men 
of  council,  and  council  "  peris,"  deacons  and  deacon  "  peris," 
able  and  sufficient,  as  failed  to  ride  with  the  magistrates  and 

1  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  66,  67.  2  lb.  i.  p.  68. 

3  lb.  p.  68.  The  name  of  Bessie  or  Elizabeth  Douglas,  widow  of  Thomas 
Ros,  merchant,  and  mother  of  John  Ros,  town  clerk,  often  occurs  in  Glasgow 
Protocols.  She  owned  several  properties  in  or  near  Drygate,  and  in  1581 
acquired  the  manse  of  Carnwath  situated  to  the  south  of  the  cathedral  burial 
ground  {Glasg.  Prot.  No.  2390). 
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council  at  the  annual  inspection  of  the  marches  should  be  fined 
8s.  each.1 

Reference  has  been  made  to  Lord  Boyd's  appointment  as 
bailie  of  the  regality,2  but  a  different  complexion  is  put  on  the 
transaction  in  proceedings  before  the  privy  council  in  1578. 
An  act  of  the  privy  council,  dated  14th  May  of  that  year,  sets 
forth  that  by  letters  raised  on  behalf  of  the  King,  as  Earl  of 
Lennox,  narrating  that  his  grandfather  Matthew,  Earl  of 
Lennox,  had  been  constituted  bailie  of  the  lordship  and 
regality  of  Glasgow,  as  his  predecessors  had  previously  been 
past  all  memory,  and  that  the  king  was  his  nearest  lawful  heir ; 
that  the  deceased  earl  had  constituted  Sir  John  Stewart  of 
Minto,  knight,  and  his  heirs,  bailies  of  the  lordship  and 
regality,  which  offices  the  earl,  being  regent  of  the  kingdom, 
could  not  conveniently  exercise  himself;  that  Robert  Lord 
Boyd  had,  in  November,  1573,  during  their  last  troubles, 
intruded  himself  into  the  office,  and  dispossessed  Sir  John 
Stewart,  and  would  not  suffer  him  to  enter  thereto.  Lord 
Boyd  had  accordingly  been  charged  to  appear  before  the  privy 
council,  bringing  with  him  whatsoever  right  or  title  he  had  to 
the  bailiary  to  be  considered  by  the  council.  Appearance  both 
for  the  king  and  for  Lord  Boyd  was  accordingly  made,  and 
after  a  ripe  inquiry  the  privy  council  ordained  the  king,  as  Earl 
of  Lennox,  to  be  repossessed  in  the  bailiary,  to  be  enjoyed  and 
used  by  him  and  others  in  his  name  until  he  be  lawfully  called 
and  put  therefrom  by  process  of  law.3  On  1 6th  June  the 
earldom  of  Lennox  was  conferred  on  Robert  Stewart,  a  younger 
brother  of  Earl  Mathew,  the  regent.4 

1  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  p.  69.  "  Peris  "  =  peers,  those  of  a  similar  rank,  or  qualified 
to  become  councillors  or  deacons. 

2  Antea,  p.  131.  3  Privy  Council  Reg.  ii.  pp.  697-8. 
4  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  iv.  No.  2785. 
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Payments  were  made  on  28th  October,  1576,  for  bringing 
"  furmes,  coilles  and  peittis  fra  the  castell,"  and  on  28th 
November  for  bringing  "  down  of  the  counsalhous  burd  furth 
of  the  castell "  ; 1  and  from  these  entries  local  historians  have 
inferred  that,  previous  to  the  Reformation,  and  for  some  time 
afterwards,  meetings  of  the  town  council  were  held  in  the 
bishop's  castle,  and  that  in  and  after  1576  such  meetings  took 
place  in  the  tolbooth  at  the  foot  of  the  High  Street.  It  is 
ascertained  from  the  council  records,  however,  that  from  1573, 
when  they  begin,  the  meetings  of  council  were  regularly  held 
in  the  tolbooth,  while  from  protocol  books  and  other  sources 
it  appears  that  the  tolbooth  was  the  usual  place  for  conducting 
municipal  business  and  holding  burgh  courts,  both  before  and 
after  the  Reformation. 

The  accounts  of  the  city  for  the  year  from  Whitsunday, 
1577,  to  Whitsunday,  1578,  contain  the  following  entries: 
From  6th  to  15th  June,  1577,  £7  16s.  for  6^  gallons  of  wine 
presented  to  Lord  Boyd  with  others,  strangers;  on  19th  and 
25th  June,  36s.  for  other  6  quarts  of  wine  given  to  him, 
designated  "lord  provost"  ;  on  19th  July,  34s.  for  a  gallon  of 
wine  presented  to  Lord  Glamis  ;  on  17th  August,  £2  6s.  8d. 
for  a  gallon  of  wine  to  Lord  Glamis,  and  6  quarts  to  Lord 
Boyd,  provost ;  on  20th  August,  48s.  for  2  gallons  of  wine 
given  to  the  provost  on  4th  and  5th,  and  on  1 8th,  when  he 
had  stranger  lords  with  him  ;  also  £66  13s.  4d.  for  a  tun  of 
wine  given  to  the  lord  provost,  as  promised,  in  gratitude  for 
his  service  to  the  town  for  keeping  the  inhabitants  from 
"  syndry  raiddis  to  the  court "  to  which  they  had  been  sum- 
moned, and  saving  them  from  other  "  inconvenientis "  ;  on 
28th  August,  £7  6s.  8d.  for  22  quarts  of  wine  presented  to  the 
lord   provost  and  bishop  and  others   being  in  company  with 

1  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  p.  461. 
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them;  on  19th  October,  £10  13s.  4c!.  for  32  quarts  of  wine 
given  to  Lord  Boyd  since  Michaelmas  last;  on  12th  December, 
40s.  for  6  quarts  of  wine  propined  to  Lord  Boyd  and  the 
bishop  on  Sunday  before  Michaelmas  ;  on  1st  March,  1578-9, 
13s.  4d.  for  2  quarts  of  wine  propined  to  Lord  M*Lean;  and 
on  20th  March,  £6  13s.  4d.  paid  to  Thomas  Crawford  of 
Jordanhill,  "  last  provest,"  for  obtaining  the  exemption  from 
assizes  that  he  first  got  for  the  town.1  The  last  payment 
probably  refers  to  the  Letters  by  King  James,  dated  27th 
July,  1578.2 

At  a  parliament  held  by  the  king  at  Stirling  in  July,  1578, 
and  in  obedience  to  his  command,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Dundee,  and  Perth  each  furnished  a  contingent,  "  well  bodin 
in  arms,"  to  keep  guard  there.  They  remained  during  the  sit- 
ting of  the  parliament.3  The  provost  (Thomas  Crawford) 
appears  to  have  accompanied  those  from  Glasgow,  and  the 
accounts  of  the  treasurer  of  the  burgh  show  that  £20  were 
paid  to  the  provost  for  his  expenses.  Various  other  payments 
were  made  by  the  treasurer  in  connection  apparently  with  this 
parliament.4 

1  G/as.  Rec.  i.  pp.  463-6.  2  Antea,  p.  150. 

3  Moysie's  Memoirs  (Bannatyne  Club),  p.  1 1 . 

iG/asg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  457-9.  To  this  parliament  the  members  of  the  kirk 
presented  a  book  of  policy  which  they  desired  to  be  confirmed.  This  book  was 
considered  by  the  lords  of  the  articles,  who  found  many  of  its  heads  to  be  of  so 
"great  weight  and  consequence"  that  no  resolution  or  determination  thereon 
could  be  given  at  the  time.  Parliament  therefore  appointed  the  Earl  of 
Lennox,  the  Archbishops  of  St.  Andrews  and  Glasgow,  and  others,  to  meet  at 
Stirling  on  18th  August  and  confer  on  the  subject  (1578,  c.  19,  J.P.S.  iii. 
p.  105  ;  Calderwood,  iii.  pp.  414-6).  Spottiswoode  gives  the  "form  of  policy," 
as  presented  to  parliament,  in  full  (ii.  pp.  232-56),  and  mentions  that  the 
ministers,  in  their  next  assembly,  resolved  to  "put  their  conclusions  in  practice, 
without  insisting  any  more  for  ratification  thereof." 
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At  the  Michaelmas  court  held  on  30th  September,  1578,  for 
naming  the  leets  of  the  bailies  for  the  ensuing  year,  Robert, 
Earl  of  Lennox,  was  made  a  burgess  and  freeman  of  the  city, 
and  subsequently  produced  a  letter  of  nomination  and  election 
by  the  archbishop,  who  was  also  present,  in  his  favour  as 
provost.  The  council,  thereupon,  received  the  earl  as  provost, 
but  the  former  provost,  Thomas  Crawford,  protested  that  the 
old  liberty  and  privilege  of  the  town  should  be  observed. 
Thereafter  a  leet  of  eight  persons  for  the  office  of  bailie  was 
submitted  to  the  archbishop,  who  selected  David  Lindsay, 
elder,  George  Elphinstone,  and  William  Cunningham,  and  on 
2nd  October  they  took  the  requisite  oaths  and  received  their 
commissions.  Eighteen  councillors  were  at  the  same  time 
elected.  Thomas  Crawford  again  appeared,  alleging  that  he 
was  put  out  of  the  council  without  any  fault  on  his  part,  and 
protesting  that  the  naming  and  choosing  of  the  council  without 
his  consent,  or  that  of  the  old  bailies,  should  not  prejudice  his 
right,  and  that  the  liberty  of  the  town  should  not  be  thereby 
hurt.  Similar  protest  was  also  made  by  a  member  of  the  new 
council,  Adam  Wallace,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  the  old 
provost  and  bailies.1 

On  considering  a  complaint  by  the  resident  fleshers  against 
three  fleshers  and  outland  burgesses  who  carried  on  business 
within  the  burgh,  the  town  council,  on  25th  October,  ordained 
that  any  outland  burgess  who  paid  stent  might  slay  animals 
within  the  town,  but  had  no  privilege  to  sell  by  retail,  and 
should  in  future  present  in  the  market,  at  10  o'clock  forenoon, 
all  the  flesh  of  animals  killed  by  him,  either  by  hanging  on 
"  treis  "  or  lying  on  the  backs  of  horses.  Failure  to  obey  this 
order  was  appointed  to  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  8s.  for  the  first 
fault,  1 6s.  for  the  second  fault,  and  escheat  of  the  flesh  not  so 
1  G/asg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  70-72. 
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presented  for  the  third  fault.  The  bailies  were  also  required  to 
pass  through  the  market  and  see  that  the  order  was  observed.1 
In  1578  the  tax  roll  of  the  burghs  was  altered  and  reformed, 
and  under  it  Glasgow  stood  eighth,  its  proportion  being 
£1  4s.  6d.  per  cent.,  while  the  following  were  the  proportions 
of  the  other  higher  burghs  :  Edinburgh,  "with  Kinghorn  and 
Innerkeithing,"  £28;  Dundee,  £11  16s.  8d. ;  Aberdeen, 
£9  9s.;  Perth,  £6  16s. ;  St.  Andrews,  £3  10s. ;  Ayr,  £3  7s.  3d. ; 
and  Stirling,  £2  6s.  6d.2 

1  Glas.  Rec.  i.  pp.  72,  73. 

2  Convention  Rec.  i.  pp.  73,  74.  In  his  History  of  Scotland,  published  in  1578, 
Bishop  Lesley  refers  to  Glasgow  as  a  "  noble  toune,  quhair  is  ane  archibischopes 
sait.  Surelie  Glasgw  is  the  most  renouned  market  in  all  the  west,  honorable 
and  celebrat.  After  the  heresie  began  thair  was  ane  academie,  nocht  obscure, 
nather  infrequent  or  of  ane  small  number,  in  respect  baith  of  philosophic  and 
grammar  and  politick  studie.  It  (the  market)  is  sa  frequent  and  of  sick 
renoune  that  it  sendes  to  the  easte  countreyes  verie  fatt  kye,  herring  likewyse, 
and  salmonte,  oxne-hydes,  wole  and  skins,  butter  likewyse  than  nane  bettir, 
and  cheise.  Bot  contrare  to  the  west  (quhair  is  a  people  verie  numerable  in 
respect  of  the  commoditie  of  the  sey  cost),  by  uthir  merchandise,  all  kynd  of 
corn  to  thame  sendes.  Bot  till  Argyle,  in  the  Hilande  lies,  and  lykwyse  to  the 
outmost  lies  in  Irland,  it  sends  baith  wine  and  ale  and  sik  kynd  of  drink  as 
thir  natiouns  have  plesure  off,  to  wit,  maid  of  ale,  of  honie,  anat  seide,  and  sum 
uthires  spices  (this  drink  the  commone  peple  commonlie  callis  Brogat).  In 
this  cuntrie  thay  lykwyse  sell  aqua  vitae,  quhilke  heir  in  place  of  wine  thay 
commonlie  use.  It  is  a  verie  fair  situatioune  and  plesand,  abundant  in  gairdine 
herbs,  aple  trees  and  orchardis.  Farther  it  hes  a  verie  commodious  seyporte, 
quhairin  litle  schipis,  ten  myles  from  the  sey,  restis  besyde  the  brig,  quhilke 
brig  having  8  bowis  is  ane  gret  delectatione  to  the  lukeris  upon  it.  The  landes 
rounde  about,  the  space  of  4  or  5  myles,  perteines  to  the  Archibischope  :  of 
quhilkes  the  rentes  (rental  rights)  hes  nocht  bene  takine  from  the  heires  thir 
thousand  yeirs  and  mair.  Mairover  that,  in  the  same  heritage,  ilke  hes 
rychteouslie  from  age  to  age  succeidet  till  uther,  that  worthilie  thay  may  be 
called  perpetual  heires."  Bishop  Lesley  wrote  in  Latin.  The  foregoing  is 
from  Father  James  Dalrymple's  translation  (1596),  Scottish  Text  Society's 
edition,  i.  pp.  16,  17. 
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About  this  time  the  archbishop  had  granted  to  Fergus 
Kennedy,  the  son  of  David  Kennedy,  of  Knoclcdaw,  a  tack  for 
three  years  after  Michaelmas,  1578,  of  the  coal  heughs  and  coal 
within  the  barony,  for  the  yearly  payment  of  ^40,  and  delivery 
of  two  hundred  and  seventy  loads  of  coal  ;  and  on  19th 
August  Kennedy  constituted  Matthew  Boyd,  burgess  of 
Glasgow,  his  subtenant  and  assignee,  taking  Boyd  bound  to 
relieve  him  of  the  money  and  coal  rent  payable  to  the  arch- 
bishop, and  also  to  pay  to  himself  £10  and  deliver  thirty  loads 
of  coal  yearly,  during  the  currency  of  the  lease.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  similar  lets  had  been  made  before  this  time,  but 
on  account  of  the  magistrates  not  being  concerned  in  coal 
workings  outside  the  bounds  of  the  burgh,  the  subject  has  not 
hitherto  been  referred  to  in  the  council  minutes.  Information 
regarding  the  transaction  just  alluded  to  has  been  preserved  in 
consequence  of  the  subtack  being  judicially  sanctioned  in  the 
burgh  court.1 

1  G/asg.  Rec.  i.  p.  70. 
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SPOTTISWOOD,  under  date  1578,  says  that  the  magistrates 
of  the  city,  by  the  earnest  dealing  of  Andrew  Melville 
and  other  ministers,  had  condescended  to  demolish  the  cathedral, 
and  build  with  the  materials  thereof  some  little  churches  in  other 
parts,  for  the  ease  of  the  citizens.  Divers  reasons  were  given 
for  it ;  such  as  the  resort  of  superstitious  people  to  do  their 
devotions  in  that  place  ;  the  huge  vastness  of  the  church,  and 
that  the  voice  of  a  preacher  could  not  be  heard  by  the 
multitudes  that  convened  to  sermon  ;  the  more  commodious 
service  of  the  people  ;  and  the  removing  of  that  idolatrous 
monument  (so  they  called  it)  which  was  of  all  the  cathedrals  in 
the  country  only  left  unruined,  and  in  a  possibility  to  be 
repaired.  To  do  this  work  a  number  of  quarriers,  masons,  and 
other  workmen  was  conduced,  and  the  day  assigned  when  it 
should  take  beginning.  Intimation  being  made  thereof,  and 
the  workmen  by  sound  of  a  drum  warned  to  go  into  their 
work,  the  crafts  of  the  city  in  a  tumult  took  arms,  swearing 
with  many  oaths  that  he  who  did  cast  down  the  first  stone 
should  be  buried  under  it.  Neither  could  they  be  pacified  till 
the  workmen  were  discharged  by  the  magistrates.  A  complaint 
was  hereupon  made,  and  the  principals  cited  before  the  council 
for  insurrection  ;  when  the  king,  not  as  then  thirteen  years  of 
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age,  taking  the  protection  of  the  crafts,  did  allow  the  opposition 
they  had  made,  and  inhibited  the  ministers  (for  they  were  the 
complainers)  to  meddle  any  more  in  that  business,  saying 
"  that  too  many  churches  had  been  already  destroyed  and  that 
he  would  not  tolerate  more  abuses  in  that  kind."1  This 
narrative  of  the  threatened  destruction  of  the  cathedral  is  not 
supported  by  any  contemporary  authority,  and  it  cannot  be 
accepted  as  authentic.  It  has,  however,  been  suggested  that 
the  story,  exaggerated  by  tradition,  may  have  had  its  origin  in 
proceedings  which  took  place  in  1588,  when  a  proposal  to 
remove  the  north-west  tower  and  make  other  alterations  was 
abandoned,  and  letters  from  the  king  were  sent,  requiring 
that  the  necessary  works  should  be  executed  in  another 
form.2 

The  archbishop's  castle  or  fortalice  at  Lochwood  was  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1578-9  destroyed  by  a  party  employed, 
it  is  said,  by  Robert  Boyd  of  Badinheath.  The  archbishop 
accordingly  complained  to  the  privy  council,  who,  after  hearing 
parties  on  23rd  February,  continued  the  case  till  14th  March, 
but  ordered  Boyd  to  cease  from  further  destruction,  and  the 
archbishop  not  to  interfere  with  him  and  his  accomplices  for 
what  they  had  already  done.3  There  was  probably  some  ques- 
tion of  disputed  ownership  between  the  parties,  as  it  is  known 
that  Regent  Morton  entrusted  Boyd  with  the  keeping  of  the 
house  and  fortalice  of  Lochwood  in  1572-3,  and  that  the  lands 
of  Lochwood,  mansion  and  manor  place,  to  which  the  family 
appear   to   have   had  some  previous  claims,   were  granted   to 

1  Spottiswood,  ii.  258-9.  See  note  by  Burton  as  to  this  statement,  vi.  222  ; 
M'Crie's  Melville,  ii.  39  ;  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  20,  37,  92,  100,  140,  etc.  Chalmers 
repeats  Spottiswood's  statement,  iii.  637. 

2  See  Glasgow  Memorials,  pp.  305-7. 

3  Privy  Council  Reg.  iii.  p.  99. 
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"  Robert  Boyd  of  Badinhaith  and  his  heirs,"  by  crown  charter 
dated  22nd  October,  1598.1 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1578  a  new  movement  was  going 
on  in  the  courts  of  France  and  other  catholic  countries  on  behalf 
of  Queen  Mary,  and  in  it  Archbishop  Beaton  appears  to  have 
been  taking  part.2  It  may  have  been  in  connection  with  this 
movement  that  Robert  Bruce,  his  secretary  and  servant,  was 
cited,  on  28th  February,  1578-9,  to  appear  before  the  privy 
council  and  answer  to  such  things  as  might  be  inquired  of 
him.  But  he  did  not  give  obedience  to  the  charge,  and  on 
the  9th  of  the  following  month  was  denounced  rebel  and  his 
goods  escheated.3 

Down  to  this  time  the  church,  as  recognised  by  parliament, 
was  organised  in  conformity  with  the  arrangements  adopted  by 
the  Convention  at  Leith  in  157 1-2.  The  thirteen  dioceses  of 
the  ancient  church  existed  in  name,  though  most  of  them  were 
filled  by  Protestant  ministers  bearing  the  title  of  bishops. 
They  sat  in  parliament,  managed  the  cathedral  property,  with 
the  advice  of  their  chapters,  and  discharged  the  various  duties, 
partly  of  an  ecclesiastical,  partly  of  a  secular  character,  which 
devolved  on  them  as  prelates.     In  these  respects  they  differed 

1  See  Regality  Club,  4th  series,  pp.  150-2. 

2  Bishop  Lesley  was  busily  engaged  at  this  time  negotiating  with  France, 
Spain,  Germany,  and  the  pope,  for  combined  action  to  restore  the  queen,  and 
these  negotiations  were  receiving  active  encouragement  from  her.  She  strongly 
urged  the  abduction  of  the  king  and  his  removal  to  the  continent,  and  the 
project  was  supported  by  the  pope.  All  this  was  known  to  the  English  Court 
by  means  of  intercepted  letters,  and  the  information  could  not  fail  to  cause 
alarm.  In  these  negotiations  Archbishop  Beaton  was  also  taking  part,  and  an 
intercepted  letter  from  him  to  Lesley  showed  that  Henry  III.  of  France  and 
the  Duke  of  Guise  were  prepared  to  assist  her  to  the  utmost  (Tytler,  vi. 
254-5)- 

3  Privy  Council  Reg.  iii.  pp.  102,  106. 
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little  from  their  Roman  Catholic  predecessors,  who  had  con- 
tinued to  perform  the  same  duties,  except  so  far  as  hindered  by- 
individual  forfeiture.  The  superintendents  still  presided  over 
the  districts  or  parts  of  the  districts  to  which  they  had  been 
originally  appointed,  and  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  was  under 
the  inspection  of  temporary  commissioners,  named  by  the 
assembly  and  removeable  at  pleasure.  But  the  real  ecclesiastical 
chiefs  were  the  ministers  and  teachers  most  distinguished  by 
their  eloquence  and  ability.1 

A  nearer  approach  to  the  Presbyterian  system  was,  however, 
made  by  the  General  Assembly  held  at  Edinburgh  on  24th 
April,  1578,  which  ordained  all  bishops  and  others  exercising 
ecclesiastical  duties  to  be  called  by  their  own  names,  or  simply 
brethren,  and  prohibited  chapters  from  electing  bishops  till  the 
following  assembly  had  given  directions  in  regard  to  the  matter. 
This  regulation  was  made  perpetual  at  the  ensuing  meeting 
held  at  Stirling  on  1  ith  June,  and  bishops  already  elected  were 
required  to  make  submission.  At  the  general  assembly,  held 
on  24th  October,  Archbishop  Boyd  was  called  on  to  submit. 
He,  however,  defended  his  calling  and  office,  pleading  that  he 
had  received  his  bishopric  in  terms  of  the  Concordat  at  Leith, 
and  that  when  he  accepted  it  he  had  taken  an  oath  to  the  king 
which  he  could  not  violate  by  consenting  to  the  changes  pro- 
posed to  be  made.  He  declared,  however,  that  when  in 
Glasgow  or  in  Ayrshire  he  would  preach  in  any  of  the  churches 
at  these  places  to  be  selected  by  the  brethren,  but  he  protested 
that  his  doing  so  should  not  prejudice  his  jurisdiction  as  bishop 
of  the  diocese.  With  this  declaration  the  assembly  were  dis- 
satisfied, and  they  appointed  him  to  reconsider  the  matter  and 
appear  before  them  again.  But  he  excused  himself  and  did  not 
attend.     Commission    was   in    consequence    given   to   Andrew 

1  Grub,  ii.  p.  203. 
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Melville  and  some  brethren  in  the  west  to  urge  his  subscription 
to  an  Act  of  the  Assembly  passed  at  Stirling  for  reformation  of 
the  episcopal  estate,  and,  if  he  refused,  to  proceed  against  him 
with  the  censures  of  the  Church.  Spottiswood  says  that  Mel- 
ville exercised  the  Assembly's  commission  with  all  rigour,  and 
by  threatening  the  bishop  induced  him  to  set  his  hand  to 
certain  articles  which,  as  he  afterwards  declared,  sorely  vexed 
his  mind.1 

The  town's  revenues  for  1578-9  and  the  two  preceding  years 
averaged  about  £650  yearly.  A  few  of  the  items  of  expendi- 
ture for  the  year  1578-9  refer  to  the  parliament  held  at  Stirling 
and  to  the  assembling  there  of  the  friends  and  foes  of  the  Earl 
of  Morton,  at  a  time  when  the  country  seemed  to  be  on  the 
brink  of  civil  war.  On  3rd  June  £3  were  paid  for  work  at  the 
steeple  ;  on  7th,  £6  8s.  to  three  persons  "for  15  dayes  waige 
for  keeping  of  the  stepill,  at  the  kingis  command  "  ;  and  on 
17th  June,  the  like  sum  was  given  to  them  in  complete  pay- 
ment "  for  keping  of  the  stepill  "  to  that  date  ;  on  20th  July, 
£10  1 8s.  for  20  lb.  powder  sent  to  the  provost,  then  at  Stirling; 
on  5th  August,  £6  to  a  bailie  and  another  to  ride  to  Stirling 
regarding  a  charge  sent  to  the  town  by  the  lords  in  Falkirk  ; 
on  6th  August,  £4.  10s.  4d.  for  an  ell  of  taffety  and  5  ounces  of 
silk  to  be  a  "  pen  sail "  (pennon  or  small  streamer  borne  in 
battle)  to  the  raid  of  Stirling ;  8th  August,  6s.  8d.  to  a 
messenger  for  copy  of  proclamation  of  Stirling  raid  ;  6s.  8d.  to 
Catherine  Hunter  for  "vesying  of  frenzies"  (fringes)  to  the 
"pensall";  £3  14s.  for  the  disione  to  the  young  men  who 
rode  that  day  to  Stirling  ;  25th  August,  £24  12s.  5d.  for  wine 
propined  to  Lord  Boyd  at  sundry  times  ;  9th  September,  24s. 
for  3  quarts  of  wine  given  on  three  several  days  to  Lord  Boyd  ; 

1  Calderwood,    iii.    pp.   403,   411-428;    Spottiswood,   ii.   pp.    202,   256-7; 
Caledonia,  iii.  p.  625. 
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3rd  October,  £6  4s.  for  5  gallons  of  wine  presented  to  the  Earl 
of  Lennox  and  other  lords  who  were  in  the  town  at  Michaelmas ; 
1 6th  October,  £3  paid  messenger  riding  to  Lord  Lennox,  the 
provost,  about  a  license  to  remain  away  from  the  raid  to  Dum- 
fries ;  19th  November,  £10  13s.  4d.  for  32  quarts  of  wine 
given  to  Lord  Boyd  at  the  bailies'  command  since  Michaelmas ; 
Item  13s.  4d.  for  2  quarts  of  wine  ;  12th  December,  40s.  for 
6  quarts  of  wine  propined  to  Lord  Boyd  and  the  bishop 
on  Sunday  before  Michaelmas;  15th  December,  ^10  8s.  for 
6  gallons  2  quarts  of  wine  presented  to  the  Earl  of  Lennox, 
provost  ;  20th  December,  £3  6s.  8d.  for  wine  ;  5th  January, 
1578-9,  34s.  for  a  gallon  of  wine  presented  to  Lord  Arbroath; 
9th  February,  £4  17s.  reimbursed  George  Elphinstone  for 
obtaining  a  new  exemption  to  the  town  (2  crowns  of  the  sun 
piece  £4  4s.,  with  2  half-merk  pieces  for  drink  silver);  1st 
March,  13s.  4d.  for  2  quarts  of  wine  propined  to  Lord  M'Lean  ; 
10th  March,  12s.  2d.  for  1  quart  1  pint  of  wine  with  bread,  in 
the  council  house,  to  the  provost,  bailies  and  council,  when  the 
prices  of  wine  were  fixed  ;  20th  February,  28s.  for  wine  pre- 
sented to  Lord  Boyd  last  year  ;  £20  to  the  two  bailies  "  for 
ryding  to  Stirling  and  remanyng  thair  the  secund  parliament," 
and  £6  additional  because  they  remained  13  days  in  all  ;  24s. 
for  a  gallon  of  wine  propined  to  Lord  Angus  ;  20s.  for  a  gallon 
of  wine  presented  to  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow  by  the  bailies  ;  12s. 
for  half  a  gallon  of  wine  given  in  April  to  the  Bishop  of 
Glasgow  ;  £4.  4s.  for  3  gallons  of  wine  presented  to  Lord 
Morton,  and  half  a  gallon  to  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  in  April 
last ;  25s.  4d.  for  5  quarts  of  wine  and  a  loaf  given  to  Lord 
Lennox  "on  the  Greyn,  on  horsback,"  at  Whitsunday,  1579.1 
Shortly  after  the  founding  of  the  university,  it  was  taken 
under  the  royal  protection,  and  its  rectors,  masters,  and  scholars 
1  G/as.  J^ec.  i.  pp.  466-9  ;  Burgh  T^ec.  (Maitland  Club),  pp.  103-5. 
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exempted  from  taxes  and  other  burdens,  in  terms  of  Letters 
granted  by  King  James  II.  in  1453.  Subsequent  sovereigns 
confirmed  these  privileges,1  and  they  were  again  ratified  by 
Letters  under  the  great  seal  dated  26th  May,  1579,  whereby 
King  James  VI.  took  the  whole  members  and  supposts  of  the 
college,  with  their  lands,  tenements,  and  other  goods,  under  his 
firm  power  and  protection,  and  confirmed  the  exemption  of  the 
university  from  taxation  and  from  watch  and  ward.2 

At  the  annual  municipal  elections,  beginning  this  year  on 
6th  October,  the  archbishop  again  nominated  Robert,  Earl  of 
Lennox,  to  be  provost,  and  a  commission  was  ordered  to  be 
granted  to  him  in  common  form.  Leets  of  eight  persons  for 
the  bailieships  were  at  the  same  time  prepared  and  submitted  to 
the  archbishop,  who  selected  George  Elphinstone  and  William 
Cunningham  for  the  office.  Two  days  later  the  council,  con- 
sisting of  twenty-four  persons,  including  the  treasurer  and 
master  of  work,  were  appointed,  and  William  Logan  was 
continued  water  bailie.3 

On  10th  November,  1579,  parliament  ratified  all  acts  con- 
firming the  freedom  and  liberty  of  the  kirk,  and  granted 
jurisdiction  to  it  in  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  in  the  correc- 
tion of  manners,  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments, — 
excluding  all  other  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  ;  and  it  appointed 
a  committee  consisting  of  the  Earls  of  Morton  and  Argyle,  the 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  and  others  to  consider  what  other 
matters  should  belong  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  kirk.4 

1  Antea,  pp.  40,  45,  61,  68,  80. 

2  Glas.  Charters,  1.  pt.  ii.  p.  187,  No.  70.  Questions  having  arisen  as  to 
the  application  of  the  exemption  from  taxes,  a  decree  arbitral  was  pronounced 
in  1746,  settling  its  extent  and  effect  at  that  time  (Glas.  Rec.  vi.  pp.  246-9). 

3  Glas.  'Rec.  i.  p.  76. 

4  1576,  c.  6,  J.P.S.  iii.  pp.  137-8. 
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In  September,  1579,  the  young  king  invited  Esme  Stewart, 
Lord  of  Aubigny,  nephew  of  the  late  Earl  of  Lennox,  to 
come  from  France  to  Scotland,  and  on  his  arrival  received  him 
warmly.  Stewart  was  an  adherent  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
was  suspected  to  be  an  emissary  of  the  pope  and  of  the  house 
of  Lorraine.  His  arrival  and  proceedings  in  Scotland  were 
therefore  very  distasteful  to  the  kirk,  but  he  rapidly  grew  in 
the  favour  of  the  king,  and  arrangements  were  made  under 
which  the  king's  great-uncle,  Robert,  Earl  of  Lennox,  agreed 
to  resign  that  earldom  and  accept  the  earldom  of  March  and 
other  compensations  in  lieu  of  it.  Accordingly,  on  4th  March, 
1579-80,  an  act  of  the  privy  council  was  passed,  under  which 
Earl  Robert's  infeftment  in  the  Lennox  earldom  was  revoked, 
and  on  the  following  day  the  earldom,  with  the  bailiary  of  the 
regality  of  Glasgow,  was  conferred  on  the  young  Lord  of 
Aubigny,  who  thereafter,  and  till  raised  to  the  dukedom  of 
Lennox,  was  known  as  the  Earl  of  Lennox.1 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  Glasgow  being  repre- 
sented at  conventions  of  the  burghs  of  Scotland.2  At  a 
convention  held  at  Cupar  in  February,  1 578-9^  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  their  next  convention  to  be  held  at  Glasgow 
on  24th  February,  1579-80;  and  ordained  that  burgh  to 
summon  the  burghs  to  convene  at  the  time  and  place  so  fixed 
"  for  treitting  upon  sic  thingis  as  tend  to  the  glorie  of  God, 
dew  obedience  of  oure  Soverane  Lord,  and  estait  and  weill  of 
burrowis."  At  the  time  appointed  thirty  representatives 
commissioned    by   twenty  burghs  appeared    at   Glasgow,   and 

1  Privy  Council  Reg.  iii.  271-2  ;  Spottiswood,  ii.  p.  266;  Balfour's  Annals,  i. 
p.  368. 

2  Antra,  pp.    87,  88. 

3  On  20th  February,  1578-9,  the  sum  of  ^10  was  paid  "  Gavane  Graham  to 
ryd  to  Cowper  to  conventione  of  burghs "  (G/asg.  Rec.  i.  p.  468). 
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meetings  were  also  held  on  25th,  26th,  and  27th  February. 
Wigton  sent  a  commission  in  favour  of  a  burgess  of  Glasgow, 
who  was  not  accepted  "  becaus  he  was  na  burges  of  the  said 
toune  of  Wigtoun."  Of  the  burghs  "  unlawit  "  or  fined  in  ^10 
for  not  sending  commissioners,  Inverness,  at  a  subsequent 
meeting,  was  absolved  on  the  ground  that  lawful  warning  had 
not  been  given,  "  and  the  said  burgh  lay  far  distant  fra  the  said 
toune  of  Glasqu  and  the  sesoun  of  the  year  tempestuous."1 

The  Michaelmas  elections  this  year  were  completed  in  rather 
peculiar  circumstances.  On  4th  October,  1580,  Matthew 
Stewart  of  Minto  appeared  before  the  town  council,  and 
produced  a  procuratory  subscribed  by  Esme,  Earl  of  Lennox, 
together  with  a  writing  by  the  archbishop,  nominating  the  earl 
to  be  provost  for  the  year  then  ensuing.  The  earl  was  there- 
upon "acceptit  glaidlie  with  reverence,"  and  a  commission  was 
appointed  to  be  prepared,  sealed,  and  delivered  to  him  in  the 
usual  manner.  Matthew  Stewart  was  at  the  same  time  created  a 
member  of  council,  and  gave  the  usual  oath  on  admission.  Leets 
for  the  selection  of  three  bailies  for  the  following  year  were  also 
agreed  upon,  and  placed  before  the  archbishop,  who  nominated 
George  Elphinstone,  William  Cunningham,  and  Robert  Rowat  ;2 
on  7th  October  twenty-seven  persons,  including  Matthew 
Stewart,  the  master  of  work,  and  the  treasurer,  were  elected 
councillors,  and  on  the  following  day  they  all  accepted  office 
and  took,  the  requisite  oath.3  On  15th  October,  however,  the 
bailies  so  elected  appeared  before  the  privy  council,  and  at  the 
request  of  the  king,  and  for  the  favour  they  bore  to  the  earl, 
resigned  the  office  of  bailie  to  which  they  had  been  appointed. 
This   resignation    the   king   and  council  accepted    graciously.4 

1  Convention  Rec.  i.  pp.  83-90,  98.  2  G/asg.  Rec.  i.  p.  79. 

%lb.  i.  pp.  79,  80.  i  Privy  Council  Reg.  iii.  p.  325. 
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Four  days  later,  Stewart  of  Minto  produced  to  the  town  council 
the  act  of  the  privy  council  setting  forth  these  resignations,  and 
a  letter  dated  1 6th  October,  subscribed  by  the  archbishop, 
nominating  three  other  persons  to  be  bailies.  These  writings 
the  town  council  accepted,  and  ordered  a  commission  to  be 
made  out  in  favour  of  the  three  new  bailies,  who  forthwith 
took  the  requisite  oaths  of  office.  After  the  new  bailies  had 
been  appointed  they  proceeded  to  elect,  of  new,  a  council  of 
twenty-nine  members,  of  whom  fourteen  were  members  of  the 
council  elected  on  the  7th  of  the  month.  They  also  re- 
appointed the  former  officers  of  the  city  who  had  been  elected 
on  the  8th.  But  George  Elphinstone,  one  of  the  former 
bailies,  appeared  and  protested  that  nothing  so  done  in  regard 
to  the  election  of  the  council  or  its  officers  other  than  those  who 
had  been  previously  appointed  should  prejudice  the  liberties  of 
the  town.  On  behalf  of  himself  and  the  other  old  bailies  he 
also  protested  that  the  new  election  should  not  prejudice  them, 
inasmuch  as  they  had  not  been  required  to  attend  and  take 
part  in  the  same,  in  conformity  with  the  use  and  liberty  of  the 
town  in  all  times  by  past.1 

On  6th  October,  1580,  a  seal  of  cause  was  granted  by  the 
town  council  to  the  fleshers, — the  council  minutes  bearing  that 
it  was  then  sealed  with  the  common  seal.2  But  the  document 
has  been  lost.  In  October,  1654,  the  fleshers  were  ordered  to 
produce  the  seal  of  cause,  called  "  thair  lettre  of  deikinheid," 
but  it  is  not  recorded  that  they  did  so.3 

At  the  General  Assembly,  held  at  Dundee  on  12th  July, 
1580,  the  opponents  of  episcopacy  carried  their  opposition 
further  than  they  had  hitherto  done,  by  condemning  the  system 
then  established  as  unwarranted  by  Scripture,  and  fitted  to  over- 
throw the  true  church  of  God.     All  persons  holding  the  office 

1G/asg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  8i,  82.  2  lb.  p.   80.  3 lb.  ii.  p.   300. 
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of  bishop  were  required,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to 
demit  it  and  not  to  use  the  office  of  pastors  till  admitted  de  novo 
by  the  assembly.  To  carry  this  resolution  into  effect,  synodal 
assemblies  were  appointed  to  be  held  in  St.  Andrews,  Aberdeen, 
Glasgow,  and  Moray,  to  receive  the  submission  of  the  bishops 
of  these  dioceses,  and  to  report  to  the  next  assembly  such  as 
failed  to  make  submission,  with  a  view  to  their  being  excom- 
municated.1 The  assembly's  act  of  1580  was  ratified  by  the 
following  assembly  held  at  Glasgow  on  24th  April,  1 58 1 ,  and, 
at  the  latter,  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  which,  as  Dr.  Hill 
Burton  observes,  was  to  be  the  completion  of  the  polity  of  the 
Church  on  the  Presbyterian  system,  was  approved  of,  though 
the  state  refused  to  accord  its  sanction.  At  this  time  the  king, 
being  anxious  to  conciliate  the  ruling  party  in  the  Church,  pro- 
posed to  the  assembly  the  erection  of  presbyteries,  and  through 
them  better  provision  for  the  ministers  and  the  exercise  of 
discipline.  Presbyteries  were  accordingly  established  for  the 
first  time  in  St.  Andrews,  Glasgow,  and  other  places,  and  these 
were  appointed  to  form  models  for  the  others.2 

At  the  time  when  the  extant  council  records  begin,  and  for 
some  time  afterwards,  it  was  customary  for  the  town  council  to 
go  through  the  formality  of  electing  the  town  clerk  from  a  leet 
submitted  at  the  Whitsunday  court  annually,  though  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  previous  year  was  almost  invariably  renewed.  The 
first  recorded  election  took  place  on  1st  June,  1574,  and  runs 
thus  :  "  Lytis  for  the  commone  clerk  :  Maister  Henry  Gibsoun, 
William  Hegate,  Michael  Barde,  George  Brounside.  Commone 
clerk  for  this  instant  yeir,  maister  Henry  Gibsoun."3    William 

1  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  part  ii.  p.  453  ;  Spottiswood,  ii.  p.  272  ;  Calder- 
wood,  iii.  pp.  469-70. 

2  Spottiswood,  ii.  p.  281  ;  Cunningham,  i.  pp.  356-9  ;   Burton,  v.  pp.  202-4 
3G/asg.  Rec.  i.  p.  15. 
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Hegate  is  known  to  have  filled  the  office  of  town  clerk  between 
1563  and  1568,  and  possibly  earlier,  and  he  was  succeeded  in 
1568  by  Henry  Gibsoun,1  whose  annual  reappointments  are 
recorded  from  1574  to  1580  inclusive.  No  appointment  was 
made  by  the  town  council  in  1 58 1,  but  at  a  burgh  court,  held 
on  23rd  May  of  that  year,  one  of  the  bailies  took  the  oath  of 
Archibald  Hegate  that  he  should  truly  exercise  the  "  office  of 
court  clerkschip  of  the  said  towne,  being  presentit  and  admittit 
thairto  be  ane  noble  and  potent  lord  Esme  erle  of  Levinax  lord 
Dernlie,  Dalkeith,  Aubegnye,  etc.,  provest,  and  with  authoritie 
and  command  of  the  Kingis  Majestie  to  that  effect."  2  Hegate 
was  re-elected  by  the  magistrates  and  council  in  1583  and  1585, 
but  the  precise  period  of  his  term  of  office  is  not  known.3  On 
4th  October,  1589,  by  which  time  another  clerk  had  been 
appointed,  the  magistrates  and  council  ordered  the  Act  of  23rd 
May,  1 58 1,  to  be  deleted  from  the  court  book  "as  repugnant 
and  maist  prejudiciall  to  the  libertie  of  the  toun,  they  haifand 
electioun  in  thair  awin  handis  of  the  said  office  in  all  tyme 
bygane,  and  to  haif  na  faith,  credit,  nor  effect  in  ony  tyme 
cumyng."  4 

The  administration  which  succeeded  the  resignation  of  the 
Earl  of  Morton  as  regent  was  of  short  duration.  The  earl 
speedily  succeeded  in  recovering  his  ascendency,  and,  though 
he  did  not  resume  the  regency,  he  practically  governed  the 
kingdom.  Meanwhile  Esme,  Earl  of  Lennox,  sought  to 
remove  the  distrust  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  Kirk, 
by  making  a  public  profession  of  adherence  to  it,  but  this  did 
little  to  effect  that  object.     He  continued,  however,  to  rise  in 

1  Prefaces  to  vols.  i.  iv.  and  v.  of  Glasgow  Protocols. 
2Glasg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  84,  85. 

3  Preface  to  vol.  viii.  of  Glasgow  Protocols. 

4  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  p.  1 4.6. 
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the  king's  favour,  and  as  he  did  so  Morton's  influence  declined  ; 
and  when  James  broke  off  intercourse  with  Elizabeth,  and  cor- 
responded with  his  mother,  Morton  rose  against  the  govern- 
ment. He  was  thereupon  committed  a  prisoner,  charged  with 
participation  in  the  murder  of  Darnley,  and  after  a  delay  of  five 
months,  was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed  at  Edinburgh  on 
2nd  June,  1581.1 

On  the  3rd  of  the  same  month  a  letter  was  presented  to 
the  council  from  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  requiring  them  to 
abrogate  the  act  of  thirlage  passed  on  the  28th  November, 
1576  ;2  and  the  bailies,  in  consideration  of  the  zeal  which  the 
earl  bore  to  the  common  weal  of  the  town  and  its  liberties,  and 
the  hurtful  nature  of  the  statute  referred  to,  ordained,  with  the 
advice  of  the  council,  that  no  newly  made  burgess  be  sworn 
after  the  tenor  of  the  statute,  and  with  a  view  to  its  deletion 
the  whole  council  and  deacons  were  appointed  to  be  convened. 
On  1st  July,  accordingly,  the  town  council  took  into  considera- 
tion what  is  described  as  a  complaint  by  the  inhabitants  and  whole 
community  that  though  freemen,  and  though  they  should  not  be 
astricted  to  any  mills  about  the  town  but  left  at  liberty  to  grind 
their  grain  wherever  they  found  the  readiest  and  best  service,  yet 
the  bailies  and  council,  in  the  time  of  Robert  Lord  Boyd, 
provost,  had  ordained  all  freemen  and  burgesses  to  become 
bound  under  oath  to  grind  their  victual  at  the  town's  common 
mill  and  the  mill  on  the  Kelvin,  and  all  brewers  and  makers  of 
aquavitae  within  the  town  to  bring  their  malt  to  these  mills 
under  pain  of  being  discharged  from  brewing  and  making  of 
aquavitae.  The  bailies,  council  and  deacons  thereupon  declared 
that  none  of  these  mills  at  any  season  of  the  year  was  able  to 

lTrivy   Council  Reg.  iii.    p.  388  ;    Spottiswood,  ii.   pp.  267-79;  Burton,  v. 
pp.  177-79- 

2  An  tea,  pp.  155-6. 
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make  continual  and  daily  service  to  the  township,  which  was 
populous  and  had  hourly  victual  of  great  quantity  to  grind. 
The  mills  were,  moreover,  situated  on  burns  which  were  dry 
during  the  summer,  and  even  if  there  were  sufficiency  of  water 
the  mills  were  not  sufficient  to  serve  the  whole  inhabitants,  who 
were  burdened  with  the  furnishing  of  passengers,  the  repair  of 
noblemen,  the  repair  and  charge  of  the  Highlands,  the  furnishing 
of  fishers  and  traffickers  to  the  Isles,  Ireland  and  elsewhere  to 
make  change  of  ale  and  aquavitae^  the  furnishing  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  the  repair  of  the  merchant  folks  twice  weekly,  by  all 
which  traffic  the  town  and  community  were  enriched  and  for 
the  most  part  stood.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants,  by 
the  statute  complained  of,  were  compelled  to  pay  double  mul- 
ture during  the  summer  season  on  account  of  lack  of  water  to 
their  own  mills, — the  one  multure  to  the  farmer  of  the  mill, 
and  the  other  to  the  mill  where  the  stuff  was  ground,  which 
payments  were  intolerable  and  contrary  to  the  common  weal 
and  liberty  of  the  burgh.  The  council  and  deacons,  therefore, 
with  the  advice  and  authority  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  provost, 
abrogated  the  statute  of  thirlage  referred  to,  and  discharged  it 
in  all  time  coming  ;  allowed  burgesses  and  freemen,  present 
and  future,  liberty  to  grind  their  stuff  at  whatsoever  mills  they 
pleased,  and  ordained  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  the 
council  to  thirl  freemen  and  burgesses  of  the  town  in  any 
manner  of  way  for  the  hurt  of  their  common  weal  and  liberty.1 
Some  idea  of  the  accommodation  to  be  found  in  the  town 
residence  of  a  nobleman  at  this  time  may  be  gained  from  a 
description  of  the  Glasgow  house  of  Hew,  Earl  of  Eglinton, 
Lord  Montgomery.  It  is  described,  in  an  act  of  council 
dated  6th  June,  as  the  Earl's  great  lodging  in  Drygate,  some- 
time called  the  place  of  the  parson  of  Douglas,  to  wit,  the 
1  Glasg.  %ec.  i.  pp.  85-88. 
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great  hall  with  two  chambers  on  the  west  part,  another  chamber 
on  the  east  part  thereof,  with  the  whole  lofts  above,  and  three 
galleries  at  the  back,  with  a  laigh  vault  "  quhilk  cumis  at  ane 
dur  at  the  fute  of  the  turnpek  that  cumis  downe  fra  the  hall, 
with  the  garden  kurtis  and  flouris,  with  divers  insight  and 
plenishing  in  the  said  place." 1  The  building  passed  out  of  the 
earl's  hands  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  century,  and  was 
acquired  by  the  town  council  in  1635  and  fitted  up  as  a  correc- 
tion house.  The  site  is  now  within  the  walls  of  Duke  Street 
Prison. 

Archbishop  Boyd  died  on  21st  June,2  and  on  1st  July  the 
Privy  Council  ordered  that  no  confirmations  should  be  granted 
of  any  feus,  tacks,  gifts  of  pensions,  or  other  titles  of  any  lands, 
teinds,  fruits  or  duties  belonging  to  the  archbishopric,  granted 
by  him  or  any  of  his  predecessors,  but  that  the  same  should  be 
inoperative  till  the  king,  with  such  advice  as  he  might  take, 
had  dealt  with  the  matter.3 

Subsequently,  through  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox,4 
who  had  practically  exercised  the  patronage  of  the  kingdom, 
Mr.  Robert  Montgomery,  minister  of  Stirling,  was  promoted 
to  the  see,5  under,  it   is   said,  an  obligation  by  him  that,  so 

lGlasg,  T(ec.  i.  pp.  85-86. 

2  Spottiswood  states  that  Boyd  took  the  proceedings  which  were  instituted 
against  him  under  the  authority  of  the  General  Assembly  grievously,  and  that 
partly  on  that  account  he  contracted  a  melancholy  whereof  he  died.  He  was 
buried  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral,  in  the  sepulchre  of  Gavin  Dunbar,  one  of 
his  predecessors  [ii.  p.  257]. 

sTrivy  Council 'Reg.  iii.  p.  398. 

4  The  Earl  of  Lennox  had  been  created  a  duke  in  August,  and  he  seems  to 
have  been  so  proclaimed  in  Glasgow  in  the  following  October.  On  the  21st  of 
that  month  a  payment  was  made  for  "  nailis  to  hing  the  tapestrie  quhen  the 
duik  was  procleamit  to  be  duik  "  (Glasg.  Rec.  i.  p.  470). 

bTrivy  Council  'Reg.  iii.  p.  419,  Note  1. 
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soon  as  he  was  admitted,  he  should  dispone  to  the  duke  and 
his  heirs  the  lands,  lordships  and  whatsoever  belonged  to 
the  office,  for  the  yearly  payment  of  £1,000  scots,  with  some 
horse  corn  and  poultry.1  The  General  Assembly  had,  however, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  at  their  meeting  in  Dundee  in  July, 
1580,  condemned  the  office  of  bishop  as  unlawful  in  itself  and 
as  having  no  warrant  in  the  Word  of  God.  Montgomery's 
acceptance  of  the  office  was,  therefore,  a  direct  violation  of 
the  resolution  of  the  kirk,  but  it  is  noticeable  that  he  was 
not  charged  by  the  assembly  either  with  accepting  the  office, 
or  with  entering  into  a  simoniacal  paction  with  the  patron. 
The  accusation,  which  was  preferred  by  Melville,  on  17th 
October,  1581,  and  was  contained  in  fourteen  articles,  made 
no  reference  to  either  of  these  offences,  but  principally  to 
sentiments  which  Montgomery  was  said  to  have  uttered  in 
the  pulpit,  and  which  would  not  now,  according  to  Dr.  Cun- 
ningham, be  considered  as  deserving  of  very  serious  censure.2 
Proof  was  however  ordered,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
led,  and  commission  was  then  given  to  the  presbytery  of 
Stirling  to  summon  Montgomery  and  try  his  whole  life  and 
doctrine,  and  to  report  to  the  synod  of  Lothian.     Meanwhile 

1  Spottiswood,  ii.  p.  282.  Lands  in  the  barony  and  regality  of  Glasgow  were 
set  to  rentallers  who  had  fixity  of  tenure  both  before  and  after  their  holdings 
were  feudalised.  Their  rents  were  paid  partly  in  money  and  partly  in  kind. 
From  a  rental  made  up  subsequent  to  the  annexation  of  Church  property  to  the 
Crown,  in  I  587,  it  is  found  that  the  cumulo  rents  amounted  (omitting  fractions) 
to  £398  scots  in  money,  22  chalders  malt,  13  chalders  horse  corn,  27  chalders 
oatmeal,  13  dozen  salmon,  45  dozen  capons,  and  30  dozen  poultry  (Regality  Club, 
4th  series,  pp.  1 58-69).  Under  the  proposed  arrangement  referred  to  by  Spottis- 
wood the  new  archbishop  was  to  receive  a  fixed  sum  and  a  share  of  the  other 
rents  from  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  who  was  to  become  the  archbishop's  feuar  and 
entitled  to  collect  the  rents  owing  by  the  rentallers  and  subfeuars. 

2  Cunningham,  i.  p.  364. 
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he  was  ordered  to  remain  in  the  ministry  at  Stirling,  and  not 
to  enter  upon  the  bishopric  under  pain  of  excommunication. 
Undeterred,  however,  by  this  action,  Montgomery  proceeded 
with  an  armed  escort  to  Glasgow  and  entered  the  cathedral, 
the  pulpit  of  which,  apparently  by  order  of  the  presbytery  of 
the  district,  was  occupied  by  a  minister  who  refused  to  give 
way  to  the  bishop.  To  avoid  tumult  the  archbishop  thereupon 
withdrew,  but  the  presbytery  of  Stirling  at  once  suspended  him 
from  ministerial  functions,  and  charged  him  to  attend  the 
synod  of  Lothian  to  hear  sentence  of  excommunication  passed 
on  him  for  contempt  of  the  assembly's  order.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  eldership  of  Glasgow  were  cited  to  appear  before  the 
privy  council.1 

These  proceedings  did  not,  however,  interfere  with  the  deter- 
mination of  the  king,  who  went  to  Glasgow  on  the  28  th  of 
August,  and  remained  there  or  in  the  vicinity  till  the  1 6th  of 
October.2  Whether  this  visit  had  any  direct  connection  with 
Montgomery's  appointment  to  the  archbishopric,  or  the  opposi- 
tion offered  to  it  on  the  part  of  the  kirk,  does  not  appear,  but, 

1  Spottiswood,  ii.  pp.  283-5  '■>  Moysie,  pp.  36,  37. 

2  It  was  in  connection  with  this  visit  that  some  of  the  following  payments 
appear  in  the  treasurer's  account  for  the  year  to  Whitsunday,  1582  :  29th 
August,  3od.  to  a  carter  for  carrying  feather  beds  to  the  castle  ;  20th  Septem- 
ber, ^1  3  6s.  8d.  paid  to  Robert  Semple  in  Dumbarton  "for  outsetting  of  the 
pastyme  to  the  Kingis  majestie"  ;  5th  October,  4s.  given  to  John  Fleming  for 
stamps  to  the  poor  folk,  and  £3  7s.  for  wine  propined  to  noblemen  ;  1  3th 
October,  32s.  for  four  quarts  of  wine  propined  to  my  lord  of  Arran  ;    21st 

■  November,  £ 20  for  blue  cloth  for  clothes  to  the  town's  officers  against  the 
king's  coming  to  the  town  ;  1581-2  :  15th  March,  20s.  for  a  "disione"  to 
the  "  bairnis,"  makers  of  the  pastime  to  the  king's  majesty ;  20th  March,  i3s.4d. 
for  two  quarts  of  wine  propined  to  the  king  "  being  in  this  toune "  (G/asg. 
Rec.  i.  pp.  469-70).  The  privy  council  held  meetings  in  Glasgow  on  6th, 
19th,  and  20th  September  {Privy  Council  T\eg.  iii.  pp.  419-22) 
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on  3rd  October,  a  letter  from  him  was  presented  to  the  town 
council  requiring  them  to  recognise  Montgomery  as  bishop,  not 
only  by  presenting  to  him  for  selection  the  leets  of  the  magis- 
trates, conform  to  the  usual  practice,  but  also  in  all  other  things 
concerning  their  duty  to  the  archbishop.  To  this  requirement 
the  council  gave  immediate  effect.  But  the  nomination  and 
appointment  of  the  provost  are  not  recorded,  though  Sir 
Matthew  Stewart  of  Minto  must  have  been  chosen  about  that 
time,  as  he  presided  as  provost  at  a  burgh  court  held  on  14th 
November.  Leets  for  the  bailies  containing  eleven  names  were 
presented  to  the  archbishop,  and  from  them  he  selected  John 
Graham,  younger,  Robert  Stewart,  and  Colin  Campbell, 
who  were  accordingly  appointed.  William  Logan  was  re- 
appointed water  bailie,  and  twenty-seven  persons  were  elected 
of  the  council.1 

On  29th  November,  1581,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed 
ratifying  the  liberties  of  the  kirk  and  all  acts  relating  thereto, 
including  especially  the  Act  1 567  c.  2  ;  annulling  all  acts  contrary 
to  the  reformed  religion  ;  and  ratifying  all  acts  passed  since  the 
coronation  of  the  king  anent  the  kirk  and  religion.2  In  the 
same  parliament  another  act  was  passed  for  executing  the  acts 
made  as  to  the  casting  down  of  cruives  and  yairs,  and  the 
punishment  of  those  who  slaughtered  red  fish  and  the  fry  of  all 
fish  ;  and  the  provost  and  bailies  of  Glasgow,  Renfrew  and 
Lanark  were  appointed  the  king's  justices  for  the  water  of 
Clyde.3 

On  10th  December  the  council  ordained  "the  auld  act"  as 
to  its  being  convened  every  Saturday  to  be  observed,  under  the 
prescribed  penalty  ;  but  no  act  to  that  effect  was  passed  subse- 

1  Glasg.  'Rec.  i.  pp.  89,  90.  2  1581  c.  1,  A.P.S.  iii.  p.  210. 

3  1 58 1  c.  15,  J.P.S.  iii.  pp.  217-8  ;  The  River  Clyde  and  the  Clyde  Burghs, 
P-  33- 
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quent  to  1573,  and  must  be  of  an  earlier  date.  On  the  same 
day  a  deputation,  consisting  of  the  superintendent,  the  principal 
of  the  college  and  other  members  of  the  kirk,  called  attention 
to  the  "  rwyng  and  decay  "  of  the  High  Kirk.  After  delibera- 
tion it  was  resolved  that  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  the 
kirk  and  council  should  be  held  in  the  building  to  "  ressoun 
upoun  the  remeid  and  help  of  the  kirk,"  and  the  best  means 
of  accomplishing  it.1  Nothing  seems,  however,  to  have  followed 
upon  this  representation  till  27th  February,  1582-3,  when  it 
was  agreed  that  the  whole  kirk  should  be  repaired  and  upheld, 
provided  that  neither  the  council  nor  its  successors  should  be 
bound  to  uphold  the  structure  in  future,  and  that  what  might 
be  done  should  be  of  their  "  fre  motive  will,  wntractit  or  astrictit 
be  ony  law,  cannon  or  civile,  act  of  parliament,  or  statute  of 
counsell."2 

On  13th  February,  1579-80,  the  privy  council  passed  an  act 
in  which,  having  regard  to  the  small  effect  of  various  statutes 
passed  by  the  king  and  his  progenitors  for  the  punishment  of 
vice,  by  reason  of  the  non-appointment  of  a  special  commission 
to  execute  these  statutes  in  landward  parishes,  the  secretary  was 
directed  to  issue  letters,  under  the  signet,  to  such  persons  in 
each  of  these  parishes  as  should  be  nominated  by  the  bishop, 
superintendent,  and  commissioner  of  the  diocese  and  country, 
appointing  them  justices  in  that  part  to  execute  the  several 
statutes  against  profane  swearing,  the  disturbance  of  kirks  in 
time  of  divine  service,  the  holding  of  markets  and  labouring  on 
Sunday,  or  playing  and  drinking  in  time  of  sermon,  requiring 
householders  to  have  Bibles  and  psalm  books,  the  punishment 
of  strong  and  idle  beggars,  and  the  relief  of  poor  and  impotent 
persons.  The  commission  so  ordained  was  appointed  to  con- 
tinue for  a  year,  and  further  till  specially  discharged.3     This 

1  Glasg.  l^ec.  i.  p.  92.  2tt.  i.  p.  100.  3/>.C3^  iii.  p.  266. 
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seems  to  have  been  followed,  after  an  interval  of  several 
months,  by  the  issuing  of  Letters  constituting  the  provost  and 
bailies  of  Glasgow  commissioners  for  holding  courts  "  upoun 
bannying  and  suering  and  thais  quha  keipis  nocht  the  Sabboth 
day."  This  commission  the  bailies  accepted  on  9th  January, 
1 58 1-2,  and  appointed  the  first  Thursday  of  every  month  for 
the  holding  of  the  courts  thus  appointed,  beginning  on  the  first 
Thursday  of  the  following  February.  At  the  same  time,  ten 
persons  were  appointed  to  constitute  the  Inquisition  for 
Rottenrow,  Drygate,  and  to  the  Cross ;  nine  persons  to  consti- 
tute the  Inquisition  for  Gallowgate  and  Trongate  and  to  the 
Barrasyet,  and  six  persons  for  the  Briggait.1 

Prolonged  and  acrimonious  discussions  ensued  both  in  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts  regarding  the  appointment  of 
Archbishop  Montgomery,2  and  the  contentions  were  also 
responsible  for  occasional  disturbances  in  the  city.  In 
May,  1582,  disputes  occurred  between  the  archbishop  and 
the  presbytery  as  to  who  should  preach  in  the  cathedral. 
Montgomery,  having  resolved  to  act  upon  his  appointment 
to  the  archbishopric,  was  furnished  with  letters  from  the  king 
calling  upon  persons  in  the  west  to  assist  him.  With  these 
he  proceeded  to  Glasgow  to  preach  on  a  Sunday,  and  the 
presbytery  met  to  deal  with  him,  but  while  they  were  deliberat- 
ing, the  Laird  of  Minto,  provost,  with  the  bailies  and  some 
citizens,  entered,  prohibited  them  from  proceeding,  and  cited 
them  to  appear  before  the  privy  council.  The  presbytery 
refused,  however,  to  comply,  and  the  magistrates,  it  is  said, 
put  violent  hands  on  the  moderator,  Mr.  John  Howeson, 
smote  him  on  the  face,  rent  his  beard,  "  beated  "  out  one  of  his 

1  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  p.  93. 

2  For  fuller  particulars  see  Glasgow  Charters,  1.  pt.  i.  pp.  1 20-5. 
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teeth,  and  thereafter  committed  him  to  ward  in  the  tolbooth, 
where  he  remained  for  three  or  four  days.1  The  students  in 
the  college  supported  the  presbytery,  some  fighting  took 
place,  and  a  serious  tumult  was  apprehended,  when  the 
magistrates  by  tuck  of  drum  and  peal  of  bells  called  in  the 
citizens  to  support  them.2  Montgomery  was  excommunicated 
by  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  but  the  privy  council  adhered 
to  the  position  it  had  assumed,  and  on  2nd  July  caused 
proclamation  to  be  made  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh,  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  of  Montgomery's  legal  institution  in  the 
bishopric,  and  of  the    nullity  of  his   excommunication.3     On 

1  Calderwood,  iii.  p.  621  ;   Spottiswood,  ii.  pp.  287-8. 

2  A  number  of  the  students  entered  the  church  on  Saturday  night,  and, 
excluding  the  archbishop,  kept  the  chair  for  the  principal,  Thomas  Smeaton, 
who,  taking  as  his  text  the  words  "  He  that  enters  not  by  the  door,  but  by  the 
window,  is  a  thief  and  a  robber,"  inveighed  against  the  archbishop  for  his 
simoniacal  entry,  and  the  levity  he  had  shown  in  all  his  proceedings  (Privy 
Council  Reg.  iii.  p.  486).  The  only  action  noticed  in  the  records  of  the 
town  council  in  connection  with  this  riot  seems  to  have  been  taken  on  a  letter 
from  the  Duke  of  Lennox  which  was  presented  to  the  council  on  16th  June, 
and  in  which  he  authorised  it  "  to  resist  the  violence  and  boasting  of  the 
college  in  case  they  incur  any  skaith  by  the  town  through  their  own  occasion." 
In  that  letter  the  ministers  were  said  to  be  the  instigators  of  the  trouble  which 
had  taken  place,  and  intimation  was  made  to  the  college  of  the  king's 
charge  that  the  offence  should  not  be  repeated,  and  should  be  suppressed 
if  attempted  (G/asg.  Rec.  i.  p.  94).  The  council,  thereupon,  ordained  those 
burgesses  who,  contrary  to  their  oaths,  had  used  weapons  against  the  bailies 
and  town,  to  appear  on  the  19th  of  June  and  hear  their  accusation  preferred 
by  the  common  procurator. 

8  Notwithstanding  this  action  of  the  privy  council,  Montgomery  was  sub- 
jected to  all  the  indignities  to  which  an  excommunicated  man  was,  in  those 
days,  liable.  He  was  compelled  to  abstain  from  presenting  himself  on  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  refused  admission  to  the  courts  to  which 
he  desired  to  appeal.  He  was  stoned,  and  subjected  to  every  species  of 
indignity,  and  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  flight  from  the  city.     In  this  perse- 
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20th  July  an  act  of  the  privy  council  was  also  passed,  by 
which,  on  the  narrative  that  Montgomery  was  lawfully  provided 
to  the  archbishopric,  with  all  the  lands,  rents,  regalities,  and 
emoluments  which  at  any  time  previously  belonged  to  the 
temporality  and  spirituality  thereof  since  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  but  that  the  feuars,  farmers,  tenants,  tacksmen, 
rentallers,  and  other  intromitters  with  the  fruits  and  duties 
would  not  obey  and  make  payment  to  him  of  the  same  unless 
compelled,  letters  in  four  forms  were  ordered  to  be  issued, 
charging  them  to  pay  to  the  archbishop,  or  his  factors  and 
chamberlains  in  his  name,  the  whole  fruits,  rents,  emoluments, 
and  others  belonging  to  the  bishopric,  as  well  temporality 
as  spirituality,  of  the  crops  and  years  1581  and  1582,  and 
yearly  thereafter  during  his  lifetime.1 

Meantime  the  political  revolution  known  as  the  "  Raid 
of  Ruthven  "  brought  about  a  temporary  change  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  and  deprived  Montgomery  of  any  aid 
from  the  court.  The  Earls  of  Gowrie,  Mar,  and  Glencairn, 
Lord  Lindsay,  the  Master  of  Glamis,  and  a  number  of 
others  who  chafed  under  the  ascendancy  which  the  Duke 
of  Lennox  and  the  Earl  of  Arran  had  exercised  for  two 
years  over  the  king,  formed  a  "  band  "  for  the  overthrow  of 
that  ascendancy,  and  waited  opportunity  to  get  possession  of 
the  person  of  the  king.  It  was  afforded  by  his  Majesty's 
acceptance  of  an  invitation  to  pay  a  hunting  visit  to  Ruthven 
Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Gowrie.  The  visit  was  paid 
on   22nd  August,  and  the   king   was   then  and  there  made 

cution  the  magistrates  seem  to  have  taken  part,  rather  than  to  have  afforded 
protection,  and  if  Calderwood's  statements  are  correct,  even  the  king  seems 
to  have  regarded  his  treatment  as  a  matter  of  amusement  (Calderwood,  iii. 
p.  634  ;  Tytler,  vol.  vi.  pp.  3 1 7-9). 
1  Privy  Council  Reg.  iii.  p.  496. 
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virtually  a  prisoner,  though  treated  with  every  semblance  of 
respect,1  and  he  was  conveyed  from  Ruthven  Castle  to  the 
Castle  of  Stirling.  The  Earl  of  Arran  was  made  prisoner 
while  attempting  to  rescue  his  sovereign  ;  the  direction  of 
affairs  was  assumed  by  Gowrie  and  his  friends  ;  and  Lennox 
was  induced  to  leave  Scotland.2  This  he  did  in  December. 
During  the  period  when  the  government  was  thus  in  the  hands 
of  Gowrie  and  his  associates,  viz.,  from  August,  1582,  to 
June,  1583,  the  leaders  of  the  presbyterian  movement  were  in 
entire  ascendancy. 

On  9th  October,  1582,  the  General  Assembly  met  in 
Edinburgh,  and  not  only  cordially  approved  of  the  raid  but 
directed  every  minister  to  explain  to  his  congregation  the 
imminent  perils  from  which  it  had  delivered  the  nation, 
and  to  institute  proceedings  against  all  who  expressed  a 
different  opinion.3 

During  the  period  of  his  seclusion  the  king  had  been 
secretly  chafing  against  the  restraint  in  which  he  was  held 
by  the  raiders  and  anxious  to  secure  the  restoration  of  Lennox. 

1  The  reasons  given  by  the  raiders  for  their  action  are  stated  by  Calderwood, 
who  also  furnishes  the  names  of  those  who  were  concerned  in  the  revolution 
thereby  effected  [iii.  pp.  637-9,  645-6]. 

2  Privy  Council  Reg.  iii.  pp.  506-11.  The  Duke,  accompanied  by  300 
men,  arrived  in  Glasgow  from  Edinburgh  on  6th  September  at  6  p.m.,  and 
about  six  o'clock  on  the  following  morning  proceeded  to  Dumbarton,  where 
he  was  received  by  his  depute,  William  Stewart.  He  afterwards  proceeded 
to  Gareloch,  whence,  on  Sunday,  30th  September,  he  embarked  on  an  Ayr 
ship  (Moysie,  p.  39).  While  the  Duke  was  at  Dumbarton  Castle  he  conveyed 
to  William  Stuard  of  Bultreis,  and  his  spouse,  the  Stablegreen  mansion,  which 
had  so  long  been  the  Glasgow  residence  of  the  Lennox  family  (antea,  pp.  62,  63). 
Shortly  afterwards  the  site  was  disposed  of  in  building  lots.  (See  particulars  in 
Glasgow  Protocols,  Nos.  2456,  z666-j,  2673-4.) 

3  'Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  pt.  ii.  pp.  594-6  ;  Calderwood,  iii.  pp.  675-680. 
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The  intelligence  of  the  duke's  death  on  26th  May,  1583, 
and  the  message  which  he  on  the  last  day  of  his  life  had 
sent  him,  affected  the  king  deeply,  and  embittered  his  feelings 
towards  the  raiders  and  their  supporters.  So  long,  however, 
as  the  protestant  party  retained  their  dominion  he  was  im- 
potent to  resist  their  action  and  that  of  the  General  Assemblies 
of  October,  1582,  and  24th  April,  1583,  but,  concealing  his 
intentions,  he  succeeded  on  27th  June,  1583,  in  making  his 
escape  to  St.  Andrews,1  whither  he  summoned  his  supporters 
and  so  effected  a  counter-revolution  which  completely  over- 
threw the  power  of  the  confederate  lords.  The  leaders  of  the 
raid  which  had  held  him  in  restraint  during  the  previous  ten 
months  fled,  and  a  royal  proclamation  was  issued  declaring 
the  raid  to  have  been  treason.2  A  convention  of  the  estates 
held  on  7th  December  also  declared  it  to  be  a  crime  of  high 
treason  of  pernicious  example,  and  meriting  severe  punish- 
ment,3 and  appointed  the  act  of  19th  October,  1582,  approving 
of  the  raid 4  to  be  deleted.  This  act  of  convention  was  con- 
firmed by  parliament  on  22nd  May,  1584.5 

Previous  to  this  time  the  merchants  of  the  city  appear  to 
have  enjoyed  by  ancient  custom  various  privileges,  including 
the  right  to  elect  a  president.6  But  that  privilege  seems  to 
have  received  for  the  first  time  in  1582  the  sanction  of  the 
town  council.  An  act  of  3rd  July  in  that  year  sets  forth 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  merchants  of  the  town  then 
appeared,  and  craved  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  elect 

1  Calderwood,  iii.  715. 

2  Spottiswood,  ii.  pp.  301-2  ;  Calderwood,  iii.  pp.  722. 

%  Acts  of  Parliament,  iii.  330.  iIbid.  iii.  326-7.  5  Ibid.  iii.  294-7. 

6 On  22nd  July,  1569,  an  annualrent  was  vested  in  James  Flemyng,  "as 
president  and  in  name  of  all  the  merchants  of  the  burgh  and  city  of  Glasgow, 
present  and  future"  (Glasg.  Protocols,  No.  1662). 
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one  of  themselves  to  be  their  president  "  according  to  the  aulde 
obserwit  custome  and  wse  haide  in  this  toun  of  befoir  and 
as  wtheris  honorable  borrowis  hes."  This  petition  was  granted, 
and  it  was  ordained  that  "  [four]  lytis  soulde  be  electit  [and] 
ane  of  the  four  nominat  as  presedent,  to  indure  for  the  space 
of  ane  yeir,  and  ane  autentek  evident  and  write  to  be  maide 
heirupoun  contenyng  the  speceall  heidis  of  the  office,  to  laste 
and  stande  in  all  tyme  cuming."  In  accordance  with  this 
permission  the  merchants  put  on  leet  for  the  presidentship 
George  Elphinstone,  Hector  Stewart,  John  Lindsay,  and 
Robert  Adam,  and  Elphinstone  was  elected.  The  president 
then  required  the  magistrates  and  council  to  "concur,  assist 
and  fortefie  him "  in  all  things  pertaining  to  his  office,  as 
should  be  specially  set  furth  in  a  writ  to  be  prepared,  and 
to  cause  him  to  be  obeyed  according  to  the  same.  This 
the  magistrates  and  council  promised  to  do,  by  extending  their 
hands,  and  Elphinstone  thereupon  "glaidlie"  accepted  office, 
and  gave  his  oath  to  use  the  same  truly  to  the  king's  service, 
and  the  honour  and  profit  of  the  town,  and  fortification  of  the 
provost  and  bailies.1  On  the  20th  of  the  same  month  protesta- 
tion was  made  by  one  of  the  deacons,  in  name  of  the  others, 
that  nothing  done  in  absence  of  the  provost  or  of  the  deacons, 
touching  the  office  of  president,  should  prejudge  them  in  any- 
thing belonging  to  their  liberties.2 

At  this  time  the  town  seems  to  have  procured  a  new  ensign 
or  standard,  the  cost  of  which  is  noted  in  the  accounts  of 
the  city  for  the  year  to  Whitsunday,  1583,  James  Gray,  tailor, 
having  on  27th  July,  1582,  received  £5  for  making  it;  and 
on  the  following  day  £39  8  s.  iod.  were  paid  for  it  "  fullie  furnesit 
in  all  things."  On  the  former  of  these  dates  the  council 
ordained  that  the  ensigns  of  the  town,  one  or  more,  with 
1  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  95,  96.  2  lb.  p.  96. 
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the  "  palyeon"  (canopy  or  tent),  and  other  like  "  ordinances  " 
belonging  to  the  community  for  warfare,  should  be  annually 
presented  and  delivered  to  the  entrant  bailie,  on  the  morn 
after  Michaelmas  and  his  election,  to  be  by  him  preserved 
for  the  year  ensuing,  and  presented  to  the  entrant  bailie  of 
the  following  year,  and  so  continually  in  all  time  thereafter.1 

In  the  absence  of  Archbishop  Montgomery  from  the  castle, 
the  town  council  on  2nd  October  elected  John  Graham, 
"  maister "  Adam  Wallace,  and  Hector  Stewart  to  be  bailies 
for  the  ensuing  year.  But  on  the  following  day  Sir  Matthew 
Stewart  of  Minto,  provost,  by  the  advice  of  the  prior  of 
Blantyre,  his  brother,  direct  from  the  king  with  commission 
to  the  nomination  of  the  bailies  for  the  year,  nominated 
William  Cunningham,  Mr.  Adam  Wallace,  and  Robert  Stewart 
to  be  bailies,  and  ordered  their  commissions  to  be  sealed. 
At  the  same  time,  and  also  by  command  of  the  king  conveyed 
through  the  prior,  he  accepted  a  renewal  of  the  provostship. 
Protests  were,  however,  taken  not  only  by  Graham  and  Hector 
Stewart,  but  also  by  William  Cunningham  and  Adam  Wallace, 
against  this  procedure  as  being  prejudicial  to  the  liberties  of 
the  town.  On  4th  October  the  town  council,  consisting  of 
twenty-three  persons,  was  elected  for  the  following  year,  and 
David  Hall  was  appointed  master  of  work.2 

Wearied  out  by  the  hostility  to  which  he  was  exposed 
Montgomery  applied  to  the  presbytery  of  Glasgow  to  be 
restored,  made  confession  of  his  offences,  and  offered  to 
underlie  their  inquisition  ;  but  he  was  referred  to  the  General 
Assembly  by  whose  orders  he  had  been  excommunicated.     He 

xGlasg.  Rec.  pp.  96,  470.  On  nth  June,  1583,  £,6  16s.  8d.  were  paid, 
among  other  things,  for  "  ane  polk  to  the  hanseinyie,"  probably  a  bag  to  hold 
the  flag  {lb.  p.  471). 

*lb.  pp.  97-8. 
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then  made  a  similar  application  to  the  presbytery  of  Edin- 
burgh, on  13th  November,  1582,  but  that  application  received 
a  similar  answer.  The  Laird  of  Minto  (Sir  Matthew  Stewart) 
also  found  it  convenient  to  make  submission,  and  the  General 
Assembly,  on  9th  October,  remitted  to  the  presbytery  of 
Glasgow  to  deal  with  him.  Similar  proceedings  were  also 
adopted  with  reference  to  several  other  persons  in  Glasgow 
who  had  associated  with  Montgomery  after  he  had  been 
excommunicated.1 

Patrick  Sharpe,  who  became  Principal  of  the  University 
in  1582,  demitted  his  office  as  master  of  the  Grammar  School 
on  13th  November  of  that  year,  and  at  the  same  time  resigned 
the  chaplainry  of  Allhallow  altar,  and  all  the  annuals  and 
duties  appertaining  thereto,  in  order  that  a  new  master  might  be 
appointed.  The  council  thereupon,  with  the  advice  of  the 
masters  of  the  university  "  and  utheris  haifand  power  be  act 
of  parliament,"  elected  John  Blackburn  to  be  master  of  the 
school,  and  they  also  conferred  upon  him  the  said  chaplainry 
and  duties  so  long  as  he  remained  master.  Blackburn  there- 
upon accepted  the  office,  and  undertook  not  to  demit  it  without 
giving  notice  of  a  quarter  of  a  year  of  his  intention.2 

In  the  accounts  of  the  burgh  treasurer  for  the  year  to 
Whitsunday,  1583,  the  following  payments  are  given:  On 
20th  July,  1582,  30s.  paid  to  Matthew  Wilson  for  a  door 
to  the  cross  ;  on  1  ith  August  £3  6s.  8d.  for  a  banquet  to  William 
Murray,  varlet  in  the  king's  chamber  ;  26s.  8d.  for  wine  presented 
to  Lord  Livingstone,  and  59s.  4d.  for  wine  and  desserts  there- 
after to  the  provost  and  young  men;  on  8th  February,  1582-3, 
£8  1 6s.  4d.  for  powder  and  lead  furnished  to  the  castle  ;  on 
the  following  day  £4  9s.  4d.  at  the  duke's  going  to  and  returning 

1  Calderwood,  iii.  p.  690;  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  pt.  ii.  pp.  598-600. 

2  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  p.  99. 
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from  Dumbarton  ;  on  4th  May  46s.  8d.  for  seven  quarts  of 
wine  presented  to  Lord  Glencairn,  Lord  Maxwell,  and  the 
captain  of  Dumbarton.1  In  the  accounts  for  the  year  to 
Whitsunday,  1584,  53s.  4d.  are  stated  to  have  been  paid  to 
Robert  Nemok  for  a  board  taken  from  him  by  the  master 
of  work  (the  king  being  in  the  town)  put  in  the  castle  and  not 
delivered  again.  No  reference  occurs  in  the  council  records 
to  the  royal  visit.  But  on  20th  May,  1583,  the  king,  against 
the  will  of  the  Earl  of  Gowrie  and  the  other  lords  of  the 
Ruthven  Raid,  left  Edinburgh  "  to  tak  a  progresse,"  and 
went  first  to  Linlithgow.2  Whether  he  proceeded  as  far  west 
as  Glasgow  about  that  time  does  not  appear,  but  there  is 
no  other  reference  to  a  similar  journey  during  this  year. 

At  this  time  the  position  of  Glasgow  relatively  to  that  of  the 
other  burghs  of  the  kingdom  appears  to  have  so  far  improved 
as  to  place  it  in  the  position  of  being  fifth  for  purposes  of 
taxation.  On  17th  June,  1583,  the  tax-roll  of  the  royal 
and  free  burghs  was  altered  by  the  convention  of  burghs  at  Ayr 
with  the  result  that  only  Edinburgh,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  and 
Perth  were  made  liable  for  a  larger  proportion  of  rating.3  This 
position,  lost  to  St.  Andrews  in  1587  and  regained  by  Glasgow 
in  1 59 1,  the  city  held  till  1649,  when  it  occupied  the  fourth 
place  on  the  roll.4 

1  Glasg.  Rec.  p.  471.  2  Privy  Council  Reg.  iii.  p.  572. 

3  Con.  Rec.  i.  p.  173.  *  lb.  iii.  p.  332. 
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1583-1585 

ON  6th  July,  1583,  one  of  those  riots  which  were  not 
uncommon  in  medieval  burghs  occurred  in  Glasgow. 
The  following  day  was  that  of  the  fair,  and  on  the  preceding 
eve  a  wappenschaw  was  held,  at  which  disputes  arose  as  to  the 
"  ranking  and  placeing "  of  the  merchants  and  craftsmen  in 
their  several  companies.  The  deacons  of  the  hammermen, 
the  tailors,  the  cordiners,  the  fleshers,  the  baxters,  the  skinners 
and  the  weavers  were  accordingly  charged  to  answer  before 
the  magistrates  on  the  following  day,  and  were  then  required, 
each  for  his  own  craft,  to  become  surety  till  the  16th  of  the 
month  that  no  trouble  or  occasion  of  trouble  should  arise 
within  the  town.  The  deacons,  however,  declared  that  they 
could  not  answer  for  every  member  of  their  respective  crafts. 
In  these  circumstances  the  magistrates  ordained  that  whatso- 
ever person  of  the  respective  crafts  caused  disturbance  before 
that  date  should  be  fined  £100  Scots  and  banished  from  the 
town ;  and  that  everyone  should  put  away  his  armour  till 
that  time.  The  order  thus  made  was  also  extended  to  all 
merchants,  free  and  unfree.  On  the  16th  the  complaint  of  the 
common  procurator  as  to  the  riot  came  before  the  provost  and 
magistrates,  when  it  was  agreed  to  refer  it,  and  the  question  as 
to  what  order  should  be  established  with  a  view  to  the  removal 
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of  future  questions  of  the  like  nature,  to  the  magistrates  and 
such  persons  as  they  might  consult,  all  the  parties  agreeing  to 
abide  by  the  decision  so  come  to,  and  meanwhile  to  cause  no 
further  disturbance.1  A  space  is  left  blank  in  the  council 
records,  apparently  for  the  decision  given  under  this  reference, 
but  it  has  not  been  recorded.  It  was  probably  in  connection 
with  these  disturbances,  which  may  have  begun  some  time 
before  the  fair,  that  the  sum  of  £13  6s.  8d.  was  paid  on  1 8th 
June,  1583,  for  wine  presented  to  the  provost  in  the  time  of 
the  troubles,  he  being  caused  to  abide  in  the  town  for  pacifying 
thereof;  and  also  £48  4s.  for  dinners  and  afternoon  drinks 
to  the  provost,  bailies,  council,  and  deacons  when  the  provost 
remained  in  the  town  for  pacifying  the  troubles  between  the 
merchants  and  craftsmen.2 

On  30th  September  John,  Earl  of  Montrose,  appeared  before 
Sir  Matthew  Stewart  of  Minto,  provost,  and  other  members 
of  council,  and  presented  a  letter  from  the  king  nominating  the 
earl  to  be  provost  for  the  following  year.  The  council  there- 
upon directed  a  commission  in  his  favour  to  be  prepared, 
sealed  and  delivered,  according  to  the  ancient  custom,  and  he 
accepted  the  office  and  took  the  usual  oath.  On  2nd  October 
leets  for  the  bailies  were  sent  up  to  the  castle  for  the  arch- 
bishop's  selection,   but  he  was  not  found  there,  and  on  this 

1  Glasgow  Rec.  i.  pp.  101-2.  In  a  general  assembly  held  at  Edinburgh  on 
24th  April,  1583,  a  bailie  of  St.  Andrews  was  accused  of  saying,  among  other 
slanderous  statements,  that  the  presbytery  of  that  city  was  a  rabble — "  it  sould 
be  worse  than  the  faire  of  Glasgow "  (Peterkin's  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk, 
i839>  P-  *73)- 

2  Glasg.  Rec.  p.  471.  An  entry  in  the  accounts  of  a  payment  of  £4  10s.  "  to 
William  Cunningham,  bailie,  for  the  copy  of  the  appointment  brocht  furth  of 
Edinburgh  be  him,  betuixt  the  merchandis  and  craftismen,"  probably  refers  to 
the  "  decreet  arbitral  betuixt  the  merchants  and  craftsmen "  pronounced  by 
King  James  on  22nd  April,  1583  {Edinburgh  Records,  iv.  pp.  265-75). 
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being  reported  to  the  council  they  elected  William  Cunning- 
ham, Adam  Wallace,  and  Robert  Stewart,  to  be  bailies  for  the 
year  then  ensuing.  At  the  same  time  twenty-two  persons 
were  elected  councillors.  On  8th  October  the  town  council, 
on  consideration  of  the  abuse  and  usurpation  of  the  liberty  of 
freemen  within  the  town  by  the  resorting  to  the  burgh  of  un- 
freemen  and  others,  ordained  that  no  unfreeman  so  resorting 
should  be  allowed  to  occupy  that  liberty  during  the  year  then 
current.  It  also  declared  that  if  any  member  of  the  council 
transgressed  the  statutes  of  the  town  he  should  incur  double 
the  ordinary  penalty  attached  to  the  offence.  Further,  the  act 
of  parliament  passed  in  1581  "against  superfluous  banquet- 
ting  and  the  inordinate  use  of  confectiounes  and  drogges " l 
was  ordered  to  be  observed,  and  all  who  attended  bridals  at  which 
greater  expenditure  was  made  than  was  thereby  sanctioned,  or 
who  authorised  such  greater  expenditure,  was  appointed  to  pay 
8s.  to  the  bailies.2  By  the  act  referred  to  it  was  ordained  that 
no  person  under  the  degree  of  prelates,  earls,  lords,  barons, 
landed  gentlemen  or  others  worth,  in  yearly  rent,  2,000  merks 
or  50  chalders  victual,  should  presume  to  have  at  their  bridals, 
or  other  banquets,  or  at  their  tables  in  daily  cheer  any  drugs  or 
confections  "  brocht  from  the  parts  beyond  sea,"  and  that  no 
banquets  should  be  at  "  upsittings  after  baptizing  of  bairnes  "  ; 
and  provosts  and  bailies  within  burghs  were  charged  with  the  duty 
of  enforcing  the  observance  of  these  rules  within  their  bounds. 

The  appointment  of  the  Earl  of  Montrose  as  provost  appears 
to  have  been  connected  with  his  guardianship  of  Ludovic,  the 
eldest  son  of  Esme,  Duke  of  Lennox,  and  then  a  lad  of  about 
thirteen  years  of  age,  to  whom  the  king  had,  on  31st  July, 
1583,  granted  a  charter  investing  him  in  all  the  honours  and 
possessions  which  his  father  had  held.     On   13th  November 

1  158 1,  c.  19,  A.P.S.  iii.  p.  221.  2G/asg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  105-6. 
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the  young  duke  arrived  in  Leith  from  France  and  was  very 
kindly  received  by  the  king,  who  placed  him  under  the  charge 
of  the  Earl  of  Montrose.1  The  earl  had  been  constituted 
by  royal  commission  sheriff  of  Dumbarton,  bailie  of  the  duke- 
dom and  earldom  of  Darnley,  and  had  "  commandment  of  the 
manrent  of  all  and  sindrie  his  Hienes  lieges,  inhabitants  of  the 
said  dukrie  and  erldome  and  of  the  baronie  and  cietie  of 
Glasgow."  On  the  arrival  of  the  duke,  however,  he  volun- 
tarily demitted  these  honours,  and  on  9th  December  the  privy 
council  ordered  the  inhabitants  of  the  barony  and  city  to  obey 
the  duke,  and  his  great  uncle  and  tutor  Robert,  Earl  of  March, 
as  bailie  of  the  barony  and  city,  and  proclamation  was  made  at 
the  market  cross  of  Glasgow  charging  the  inhabitants  of  the 
dukedom,  earldom,  barony,  and  city,  to  give  obedience  to  this 
order.2 

At  a  parliament  held  in  Edinburgh  in  May,  1584,  a  series  of 
acts  subversive  of  the  rights  hitherto  claimed  by  the  Church 
was  passed.  One  confirmed  the  king's  authority  over  all  the 
estates  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  declared  that  the  king  and 
his  successors  should  be  judges  competent  in  all  penalties, 
spiritual  as  well  as  temporal,  concerning  his  subjects  of  what- 
ever degree  or  condition,  and  another  empowered  the  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews  and  other  bishops,  with  such  persons  as 
the  king  might  appoint,  to  be  commissioners  in  ecclesiastical 
causes,  to  order  all  matters  and  causes  ecclesiastical  in  their 
dioceses,  to  visit  the  kirks  and  ministers  therein,  to  reform  the 
colleges,  and  to  collate  to  benefices  if  they  found  the  presentees 
duly     qualified    and    worthy.3     Parliament    likewise,    on    the 

1  Spottiswood,  ii.  p.  306  ;  Calderwood,  iii.  p.  749. 

2  Privy  Council  Reg.  iii.  p.  641  ;  Balfour,  i.  p.  396. 

3  1584,  cc.  2,  20,  A.P.S.  iii.  pp.  292,  303.     The  acts  of  this  parliament  by 
which  Episcopacy  was  replaced  were  popularly  known  as  the  "  Black  Acts." 
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petition  of  Archbishop  Montgomery,  declared  that  the  privy 
council  proceeded  regularly  in  commanding  the  censure  of  the 
ministers  upon  him  to  be  stayed,  and  "  since  the  estate  of 
bishops  is  established  now,  of  new,  in  this  present  parliament," 
it  was  found  and  declared  that  the  excommunication  deduced 
against  the  archbishop  was  null  and  of  no  effect,  and  that  he 
might  possess  all  honours,  dignities,  and  benefices  as  if  the  same 
had  never  been  done.  Also,  to  take  away  all  excuse,  it  was 
ordained  that  the  bishops  and  commissioners  to  be  appointed 
by  his  majesty  for  deprivation  of  any  unworthy  in  the  charge 
should  try  Montgomery  in  all  other  things  that  might  be  laid 
to  his  charge.1  These  enactments,  and  the  decisive  measures 
adopted  by  the  king  towards  those  who  resisted  or  failed  to 
give  obedience  to  the  law,  filled  the  presbyterian  ministers  and 
people  with  consternation.  Some  were  imprisoned,  and  others 
sought  safety  in  flight  to  England  or  the  continent,  but  the 
popular  sympathy  with  the  sufferers,  especially  in  the  larger 
towns  of  the  south,  was  openly  manifested. 

But  this  state  of  popular  feeling  did  not  deter  the  king  from 
following  out  his  arbitrary  policy.  On  21st  June,  1584,  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  town  council,  which  was  presented  to 
them  on  8th  July,  in  which  he  stated  that  in  his  late  parliament 
he  had  established  laws  for  the  reformation  of  various  abuses 
which  had  crept  into  the  policy  of  the  kirk  during  previous 
years,  and  the  restoration  of  bishops  to  their  own  prerogative 
within  the  same,  from  which  they  had  in  past  times  been 
excluded.  He  had,  accordingly,  granted  commission  to  each 
bishop  to  see  these  laws  put  in  practice  within  his  diocese,  and 
he  therefore  desired  that  Robert,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  whom  he 
had  reponed  to  his  former  estate,  and  appointed  commissioner, 
might  be  assisted  and  fortified  by  them  in  the  execution  of  that 
1 1584,  c.  31,  A.P.S.  iii.  p.  311. 
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commission.  The  council,  "  assisted  by  a  reasonable  number 
of  the  community,"  rendered  obedience  to  the  king's  letter, 
and  promised  to  concur  with,  fortify,  and  assist  the  bishop.1 
Subsequently,  on  18th  August,  at  the  request  of  the  bishop 
who  desired  the  council  to  convoy  and  accompany  him  with  a 
reasonable  number  to  the  king  and  to  keep  the  parliament, 
they  nominated  six  persons  to  ride  with  him,  and  granted  them 
four  burgess  fines  to  meet  their  expenses.2 

On  28th  September,  the  council  was  alarmed  at  the  spread 
of  the  pest  in  Fife,  and  specially  in  the  burghs  "  on  the  coist 
side,"  and  accordingly  prohibited  all  traffickers,  travellers,  and 

1  G/asg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  108-109. 

^Ib'td.  p.  no.  At  the  parliament  thus  referred  to,  held  at  Edinburgh  in 
August,  1584,  all  beneficed  persons,  ministers,  readers,  and  masters  of  colleges 
and  schools,  were  ordered  on  requisition  by  the  bishops  or  commissioners  to 
give  obedience  to  the  acts  of  the  previous  parliament  under  pain  of  forfeiture  of 
their  benefices.  Those  who  failed  to  render  compliance  had  their  stipends 
withdrawn,  and  a  contest  ensued  for  many  years,  the  nature  and  issue  of  which 
are  thus  described  by  Mr.  Grub  : — "  The  king  in  virtue  of  his  ecclesiastical 
supremacy,  claimed  a  right  to  control  the  whole  external  system  of  the  church  ; 
the  ministers  denied  that  the  sovereign  had  any  ecclesiastical  authority  what- 
ever, and  while  refusing  to  sit  in  his  civil  courts  even  at  his  own  request, 
interfered  in  every  political  matter,  on  the  pretence  that  spiritual  interests  were 
involved.  The  tendency  of  the  one  system  was  to  make  the  church  wholly 
subservient  to  the  state,  and  allow  it  to  act  merely  as  the  instrument  of  the 
temporal  power  ;  that  of  the  other  to  create  within  the  kingdom  an  indepen- 
dent jurisdiction,  checking  the  civil  magistrate  in  the  lawful  use  of  his  own 
authority  and  exercising  a  domestic  tyranny  over  every  household.  The 
contest  at  this  time  was  further  aggravated  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
king  and  his  counsellors  were  endeavouring  to  free  the  royal  authority  from 
those  limitations  to  which  it  had  hitherto  been  subjected  in  Scotland,  and 
that  Melville  and  several  of  the  leading  ministers  disliked  the  kingly  office 
altogether,  and  were  desirous  of  establishing  a  political  system  unknown  to  the 
ancient  constitution  of  the  realm,  and  opposed  to  the  wishes  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people"  (Grub,  ii.  pp.  237-8).        « 
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others  from  these  places,  from  being  received  in  the  town 
during  the  continuance  of  the  plague.  Such  inhabitants  and 
residents  in  Perth  and  Stirling  as  brought  with  them  satisfactory 
testimonials  from  these  burghs  were,  however,  exempted  from 
the  operation  of  this  order.  Burgesses  and  indwellers  in 
Glasgow,  who  received  persons  coming  from  suspected  places, 
were  made  subject  to  perpetual  banishment  from  the  town. 
All  persons  coming  to  it  were  required  to  enter  by  the  open 
ports,  and  with  the  bailies'  knowledge,  under  pain  of  escheat 
of  their  horses,  imprisonment  of  their  persons,  and  burning  of 
their  "  creillis,  pollcis,  and  laid  saddilis."  To  make  this  order 
more  operative,  four  persons  were  appointed  to  keep  the  ports 
at  the  kirk  and  the  castle,  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  and  others 
were  appointed  to  watch  at  the  other  ports  of  the  burgh.  The 
inhabitants,  merchants,  craftsmen  and  others,  were  also  required, 
on  the  following  day,  not  to  leave  the  town  without  the 
consent  of  the  bailies,  and  a  certificate  from  the  court  clerk, 
and  not  to  return  to  the  town  without  a  corresponding  certi- 
ficate from  the  place  they  had  left.  Contraveners  of  this 
regulation  were  subject  to  banishment  for  a  year  and  a  day, 
and  to  have  their  houses  closed  up.  Quartermasters  were  also 
appointed  to  see  to  the  execution  of  the  acts.1 

After  the  annulment  by  parliament,  in  May,  1584,  of  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  pronounced  against  him  by  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  Archbishop  Montgomery  resumed  his 
functions,  and,  on  7th  October,  selected  three  persons  to  be 
appointed  bailies,  out  of  a  leet  of  eight  submitted  to  him,  and 
these  were  duly  elected,  viz. :  George  Elphinstone,  William 
Cunningham,  and  Robert  Rowat.  On  the  same  day  he 
presented  Sir  William  Livingstone  of  Kilsyth  for  admission  as 
provost.     The  council  thereupon  granted   him   a  commission 

1G/asg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  110-2. 
o 
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as  provost.  Sir  William,  his  son  William,  and  Alexander 
Livingstone  of  Burnside  were  afterwards  made  burgesses,  and 
two  days  later  Sir  Matthew  Stewart  of  Minto  and  twenty-six 
others  were  elected  councillors.  On  the  following  day  they 
accepted  office  and  took  the  requisite  oaths.1 

On  the  ioth  of  the  same  month  the  council  ordained  that 
all  persons  elected  at  that  time,  and  in  future,  should  "  stent, 
scat,  lot,  wake  and  warde  "  within  the  town,  as  burgesses  and 
councillors  should  do,  under  pain  of  deprivation  of  office 
as  councillors.  Each  member  of  council  was  also  sworn, 
under  the  like  penalty,  not  to  reveal  to  any  person  not  a 
councillor  any  matter,  purpose,  or  cause  considered  therein,  or 
the  votes  of  the  council  in  respect  of  it.  Further,  it  was 
ordered  that  each  member  of  council  who  came  late  to  the 
council  should  keep  the  door  of  the  chamber  till  relieved  by 
the  person  who  arrived  after  him  ;  and  the  latest  to  arrive  had 
to  keep  the  door  till  the  council  rose.2 

For  the  reparation  and  settlement  of  "  certane  wrangeis  and 
contraversys  "  between  the  master  and  inmates  of  St.  Nicholas 
Hospital,3  an  agreement  was  entered  into  on  15th  February, 
1583-4,  and  this  document  affords  interesting  particulars 
regarding  the  management  of  the  hospital.  The  master  was  to 
pay  the  poor  men  their  monthly  allowance  out  of  his  own  hand 
"and  nocht  be  assignatioun."  Each  of  the  twelve  poor  men  was 
to  get  a  new  white  cloth  gown  every  third  year,  beginning  this 
year  with  the  four  men  "  quha  hes  maist  mister,"  and  giving 
four  gowns  each  year.  Bedding,  bed  coverings  and  blankets, 
and  straw  or  heather,  were  to  be  supplied  for  twelve  beds. 
Each  poor  man  was  to  get  a  pair  of  new  double-soled  "schone" 
yearly  on  1st  January,  "  with  sax  d.  to  every  ane  for  thair  kaill 
silvir"  ;  together  with  sufficient  coals  to  their  fire,  "with  candill 

lG/asg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  11 2-3.  2  Ibid.  p.  113.  s  Antra,  p.  43. 
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at  even  to  the  prayeris."  The  hospital  and  houses  belonging 
thereto  were  to  be  slated  and  repaired  and  kept  wind  and  water 
tight.  The  twelve  poor  men  were  to  reside  in  the  hospital  and 
not  to  sell  clothes  on  bed  or  back,  and  were  to  keep  the  ordinary 
hours  within  the  house  and  kirk  for  prayers  and  preaching, 
under  pain  of  deprivation.1 

In  the  four  years,  158 1-4,  the  casualties  of  the  bridge  pro- 
duced 310^  merks.2  At  this  time,  apparently,  the  statutes  of 
the  town  prohibited  the  carriage  across  the  bridge  of  certain 
articles,  the  weight  of  which  was  probably  considered  greater 
than  the  structure  could  bear  with  impunity,  and  sixteen  persons 
were  on  22nd  January,  1584-5,  convicted  for  violating  this 
order.  The  offenders  had  driven  "  sparit "  carts  loaded  with 
full  hogsheads  along  the  bridge,  and  five  of  them  had  likewise 
rolled  full  hogsheads  there.3  Ten  years  afterwards  five  carters 
were  fined  for  daily  leading  car  loads  of  stones  along  the 
bridge.4 

In  January,  1584-5,  a  royal  commission  was  issued  to  enforce 
the  obedience  of  the  clergy  to  the  changed  conditions,  and  on 
this  commission  were  the  names  of  the  archbishops  of  St. 
Andrews  and  Glasgow,  and  the  bishops  of  Argyle,  the  Isles 
and  Aberdeen, ■ — these  being  all  the  bishops  then  exercising 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  the  reformed  church.5  This  com- 
mission resulted  in  the  conformity  of  a  large  number  of  the 
clergy,  many  of  whom,  however,  violated  their  own  convictions 
in  subscribing  the  declaration  required  of  them.  But  towards 
the  end  of  the  year  a  counter  revolution  was  effected  by  a 
number  of  noblemen,  including  the  exiled  lords  who  had 
returned  from  England,  and  the  Earl  of  Arran  was  obliged 
to  leave   the  country  in  the   beginning   of  November,   1585. 

1  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  115-6.       2  Scots  Lore,  p.  19.        z  Glasg.  Rec.  p.  116. 
4  lb.  p.  167.  5  Calderwood,  iv.  pp.  339-43. 
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On  the  4th  of  that  month  the  revolution  was  completed, 
Arran's  rule  was  at  an  end,  and  the  scheme  by  which  he  and 
Archbishop  Adamson  of  St.  Andrews  designed  to  make  the 
power  of  the  crown  supreme  both  in  church  and  state  was 
overthrown.1  But  the  nobles,  who  had  secured  this  revolution 
for  their  own  private  purposes,  were  not  disposed  to  interfere 
with  the  king's  projects  on  behalf  of  episcopacy,  and  all  that 
the  ministers  obtained  was  a  declaration  by  the  king  explana- 
tory of  the  acts  of  parliament  of  which  they  complained,  and 
the  restitution  of  their  livings  to  those  who  returned  from 
England. 

On  5th  October,  1585,  Archbishop  Montgomery  renominated 
Sir  William  Livingstone  to  be  provost,  and  from  a  leet  of  eight 
submitted  to  him  for  the  office  of  bailies,  elected  Robert  Rowat, 
John  Graham,  and  Robert  Stewart  to  be  bailies.  All  these 
persons  were  duly  elected,  and  on  the  9th  of  the  same  month 
Sir  Matthew  Stewart  and  thirty-three  other  persons  were 
elected,  sworn,  and  admitted  councillors  for  the  following  year. 
On  this  occasion  the  provost  protested  that  the  number  of 
councillors  so  elected,  being  beyond  the  accustomed  number, 
"  the  number  now  admittit  be  nocht  prejudicial  to  the  auncient 

libertie  of  the  town  in  chesing  ane  resonabill  number  in  tyme 

•   _  »» 2 
cuming. 

At  this  time  the  fear  of  the  plague  seems  to  have  induced 

a  number  of  the  inhabitants  to  leave  the  town,  for  the  council, 

referring  to  that  fact,  and  to  the  danger  which  might  ensue 

from  these   persons  visiting  and  trafficking  in  suspect  places, 

ordered  that  the  names  of  all  such  persons  as  had  departed  or 

were  to  depart  from  the  town,  with  their  wives  and  children, 

should  be  taken  up   by  the  quartermasters,  and  registered  in 

1  Calderwood,  iv.  p.  392  ;   Privy  Council  Reg.  iv.  pp.  30-32. 

2  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  p.  117. 
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their  books,  and  that  none  of  these  persons  should  be  allowed 
to  return  unless  they  brought  with  them  a  testimonial  setting 
forth  where  they  had  been  since  leaving  the  city,  and  what 
trade  and  traffic  they  had  pursued.  It  would  then  be  in  the 
discretion  of  the  magistrates  and  council  to  receive  or  exclude 
them.1 

1  Glusg.  Rec.  i.  p.  118. 


CHAPTER   XVI 

1585-1587 

THE  choosing  of  the  magistrates  in  October  must  have  been 
among  the  last  of  Montgomery's  acts  in  the  exercise  of 
the  archiepiscopal  office,  as  his  successor  was  appointed  little 
more  than  two  months  thereafter.  Particulars  regarding  the 
immediate  cause  or  terms  of  surrender  are  not  known,  but, 
by  a  charter  dated  21st  December,  1585,  the  king  granted  to 
Mr.  William  Erskine,  parson  of  Campsie,  the  archbishopric 
of  Glasgow,  with  its  churches,  lordships,  baronies,  privilege  of 
regality,  offices,  teinds,  and  rents,  as  well  spirituality  as  tempor- 
ality, vacant  by  the  decease  of  Archbishop  Boyd  or  the  forfeiture 
of  Archbishop  Beaton,  no  mention  being  made  of  Montgomery, 
but  all  rights  granted  subsequent  to  Boyd's  death  were  annulled  x 
Erskine  appears  to  have  been  in  favour  with  the  clergy  of  the 
district,  "  although  he  was  a  laic,  and  bare  no  charge  in  the 
church,"  for  he  was  admitted  by  the  presbytery  upon  an  under- 
taking to  renounce  the  presentation  in  the  event  of  the  general 
assembly  not  sanctioning  his  admission.2 

By  a  decree  of  the  court  of  session  dated  19th  December, 
1 58 1,  Matthew  Boyd,  apparently  tacksman  of  the  customs 
which  the  archbishop  had  on  28th  May  assigned  to  the  college,3 
was  ordained  to  pay  these  to  the  college  in  preference  to  the 

1  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  v.  No.  903.      2  Spottiswood,  ii.  p.  375.        3  Antea,  p.  82. 
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archbishop  ;  but  there  seem  to  have  been  rival  tacksmen,  as 
on  1  ith  January,  1585-6,  an  instrument  under  the  hand  of 
"Archibald  Highgate,"  town  clerk,  bears  that,  in  obedience  to 
letters  from  the  king  to  the  magistrates  of  the  burgh,  Gavin 
Hamilton,  as  heir  to  his  father,  Archibald  Hamilton  of  Hill, 
captain  of  Arran,  had  been  put  in  possession  of  the  tron,  his 
father  having  been  tacksman  thereof,  but  having  been  dis- 
possessed by  the  archbishop.  On  the  20th  of  the  same  month, 
however,  the  master  and  regents  of  the  college  had  asserted 
their  claims  to  the  customs  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by 
Hamilton,  and  had  obtained  letters  under  the  signet  ordering 
the  magistrates  to  protect  them  in  the  assertion  of  their  claim 
till  a  judicial  decree  was  obtained  as  to  the  rights  of  parties. 
This  was  followed  on  25th  June,  1586,  by  a  decree  of  the 
Lords  of  Council  at  the  instance  of  the  college  against  Hamil- 
ton, Allan  Herbertson,  and  Matthew  Boyd,  ordaining  them  to 
abstain  from  uplifting  the  customs  and  from  intromitting  there- 
with. But  on  the  29th  April,  1587,  Matthew  Boyd  assigned 
to  Gavin  Hamilton  the  tack  by  the  archbishop  to  him  ;  and 
on  3rd  November,  1595,  by  which  time  the  former  tacks  had 
probably  expired,  the  college  granted  a  tack  of  the  casualties 
of  the  tron  to  Alexander  Hamilton  of  Haggs  for  nineteen 
years.1 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1586  the  position  of  Queen  Mary 
was  becoming  more  and  more  perilous.  She  had  now  been 
eighteen  years  a  prisoner  in  England,  and,  on  5th  October  a 
commission  was  issued  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  try  her  illustrious 
captive.  Mary,  as  was  befitting,  declined  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  commissioners,  by  whom,  nevertheless,  she  was  condemned 
to  be  executed,  and  on  8th  February,  1586-7,  she  met  her  fate 
with  a  heroism  which  has  done  much  to  deepen  the  romance  of 

1  Glasg.  Chart,  i.  pt.  ii.  pp.  449-50,  456,  Nos.  85,  87,  88,  89,  90,  113. 
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her  whole  life.1  His  mother's  execution  stung  King  James  into 
a  temporary  resentment,  which  Elizabeth  sought  to  soften  by 
pretending  that  it  had  been  effected  without  her  knowledge. 
Nevertheless,  the  indignation  which  the  act  excited  threatened 
to  lead  to  an  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  England  and  Scot- 
land, in  which  the  latter  would  have  been  supported  by  Spain, 
and  possibly  by  France.  But  the  indecision  of  the  king,  and 
the  failure  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  averted  a  rupture,  and  the 
national  resentment  abated.  Before  the  king's  wrath  had  sub- 
sided, however,  he  seems  to  have  entertained  the  idea  of 
accrediting  Archbishop  Beaton  to  the  court  of  France,  on  an 
embassy  connected  with  some  scheme  of  revenge.2  He  there- 
fore reponed  Beaton  against  the  sentences  of  forfeiture  and 
barratry  passed  against  him  and  restored  him  to  all  the  lands, 
benefices,  and  possessions  which  he  had  enjoyed  before  these 
sentences  were  passed.3  This  reponement  he  intended  to 
submit  to  parliament  for  ratification,  but  meanwhile  he 
entered  into  arrangements  with  Erskine,  which  were  set  forth 
in  an  act  of  the  privy  council  dated  17th  March,  1 586-7.*    In 

1  Reference  may  be  made  to  various  minute  and  touching  particulars  con- 
nected with  the  queen's  execution  contained  in  Calendar  of  the  Cecil  MSS. 
(Historical  MSS.  Commission),  part  iii.  pp.  223-4  ;  Introduction,  pp.  x-xiv, 
and  documents  therein  referred  to. 

2M'Crie's  Life  of  Andrew  Melville,  p.  224,  footnote.  Beaton  was  acting  as 
ambassador  for  the  king  in  February,  1587-8,  when  the  convention  of  burghs 
despatched  a  commissioner  to  France  to  obtain,  through  his  influence  with  the 
court  there,  the  withdrawal  or  modification  of  certain  new  imposts  exacted  in 
Dieppe,  Rouen  and  other  towns  on  goods  imported  from  Scotland  {Convention 
Rec.  i.  272-3).  See  his  reply  from  Paris  on  22nd  May,  1588  {lb.  i.  285). 
See  also  4th  September,  1599  {lb.  ii.  64),  19th  June,  1600  {lb.  ii.  90),  7th 
July,  1602  {lb.  146). 

3Moysie,  p.  61  ;  Cal.  of  Border  Papers,  i.  Nos.  499,  528. 

4 Privy  Council  Reg.  iv.  p.  154. 
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this  act  the  king  narrated  his  intention  and  action  with  reference 
to  Archbishop  Beaton,  and  in  order  to  reconcile  these  with  the 
appointment  of  Erskine  to  the  archbishopric,  he  declared  that 
Erskine  should  have  right  to  all  the  endowments  of  the  arch- 
bishopric intromitted  with  by  him  or  by  his  factors  or  chamber- 
lains till  Beaton  was  fully  restored.  The  court  of  session  was 
at  the  same  time  required  to  give  Erskine  such  facilities  as 
might  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  recover  the  fruits  of  the 
archbishopric. 

Previous  to  1587  Glasgow  had  only  one  minister,  David 
Wemyss,  but  on  28th  February,  1587-8,  John  Couper,  from 
Edinburgh,  became  his  colleague.  An  entry  in  the  kirk-session 
record  of  that  date  bears  that  "  Mr.  Johne  Couper,  be  the  avise 
of  the  sessioun  of  Glasgw,  is  gladlie  and  willinglie  acceptit  and 
admittit  as  minister  secund  in  Glasgw,"  and  the  concurrence  of 
the  presbytery  was  to  be  sought.  At  next  meeting  of  session 
arrangements  were  made  for  apportionment  of  work  between  the 
two  ministers.  On  Sundays  services  were  to  be  conducted  in 
the  "  Hie  Kirk,"  and  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  the  "  College 
Kirk  "  was  to  be  used  until  certain  repairs  on  the  High  Kirk 
were  carried  out.  On  Sundays  the  ministers  were  to  teach 
forenoon  and  afternoon  alternately,  the  one  who  taught  in  the 
forenoon  one  week  having  to  officiate  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
following  week,  and  it  was  likewise  arranged  that  "  the  first 
pastour  sail  exercise  upon  Weddinsdaye  and  the  second  on  the 
Fridaye." 1 

On  19th  June,  1587,  little  more  than  four  months  after  his 
mother's  execution,  the  king  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
and  signalised  the  event  by  entertaining  at  a  banquet  in  Holy- 
rood  the  representatives  of  the  various  feudal  houses  whose 
quarrels  and  animosities  he  sought  to  heal.  With  this  view 
1  Fasti  Ecclesiae  Scoticaniae,  vol.  n.  part  i.  pp.  3,  7  ;  Glasgow  Memorials,  p.  301. 
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the  representatives  of  those  houses  whose  feuds  were  most 
pronounced  were  paired  and  marched  together  along  the  High 
Street  to  the  Market  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  whence  they  returned 
in  the  same  order  headed  by  the  king,  while  the  discharge  of 
artillery  from  the  castle,  the  plaudits  of  the  people  and  the 
strains  of  music  celebrated  the  success  of  his  efforts  to  promote 
concord  among  his  turbulent  subjects.1 

On  the  following  day  the  general  assembly  met  at  Edin- 
burgh, Andrew  Melville  being  elected  moderator.  In  the 
course  of  the  proceedings  it  was  held  that  the  admission  of 
Erskine  to  the  archbishopric  of  Glasgow  was  unlawful,  and  the 
presbytery  was  instructed  to  annul  it  prior  to  the  ensuing 
Michaelmas  ; 2  but  before  that  term  arrived  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment annexing  church  properties  to  the  crown  had  been  passed, 
and  the  temporalities  of  the  archbishopric  were  put  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  king. 

It  having  become  necessary  to  fit  out  a  ship  for  the  sup- 
pression of  piracy  on  the  east  coast,  the  commissioners  who 
attended  a  convention  of  burghs  held  at  Dundee  in  July 
agreed  to  bear  the  expense  ;  and  it  was  likewise  arranged  that 
if  it  should  happen  that  the  commissioners  of  the  burghs  of 
the  west  country,  such  as  Glasgow,  Irvine,  Ayr,  Dumbarton, 
and  others  fitted  out  a  ship  and  bark  for  the  same  purpose,  the 
whole  burghs  should  contribute  to  the  cost.3  Piracy  appears 
to  have  been  more  prevalent  on  the  east  coast  than  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  country  ;  but  an  entry  in  the  council 
record  dated  12th  August,  1583,  narrates  an  attack  made  on  a 
"  bark  "  occupied  by  a  burgess  of  Renfrew  and  other  merchants 
by  "  notorious  clannis  of  robberis,  brokin  men  and  sornaris  "  ; 

1  Balfour,  i.  p.  384. 

2  Calderwood,  iv.  pp.  615-622  ;  Privy  Council  Reg.  iv.  pp.  190-1. 
8  Convention  Rec.  i.  p.  242. 
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dwelling  within  the  bounds  of  Kintyre,  Coll,  and  Islay.  These 
"  sea  robbers  "  approached  in  "  ane  birling  and  ane  grite  boit " 
and  boarded  the  Renfrew  vessel,  wounded  its  occupants,  and 
seized  its  contents  to  the  value  of  about  1000  merles  ;  "  com- 
mittand  thairthrow  oppin  and  manifest  reif  to  the  complainers 
uttir  wrak  and  herschepe." 1 

Parliament  assembled  in  Edinburgh  on  8th  July,  the  king 
being  present,  when  acts  were  passed  declaring  the  king  to 
have  attained  the  "  perfect  age  "  of  twenty-one  years,  ratifying 
all  statutes  made  during  his  minority  in  regard  to  the  liberty 
of  the  kirk,  abrogating  all  laws  and  ordinances  previously 
made  contrary  to  the  reformed  religion  and  its  professors,  and 
annexing  the  temporalities  of  benefices  to  the  crown.  This 
last  act,  which  was  passed  on  29th  July,  proceeded  on  a  narra- 
tive that  the  greatest  part  of  the  king's  proper  rent  had  been 
given  of  old  to  abbeys,  monasteries,  and  clerics,  whereby  the 
crown  had  been  so  greatly  hurt  that  the  king's  progenitors 
had  not  sufficient  means  to  sustain  the  honour  of  their  estate, 
and  that  this  condition  of  matters  had  bred  sundry  incon- 
veniences within  the  realm  ;  that  the  causes  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  patrimony  of  the  crown  to  the  kirk  after  the  refor- 
mation were  found  to  be  neither  necessary  nor  proper,  and 
that  for  a  long  period  of  time  the  dearth  had  so  greatly 
increased  not  only  in  Scotland  but  in  all  countries  that  the 
charges  of  the  crown  could  not  be  upheld  by  the  portion  of 
the  patrimony  which  rested  in  his  hands.  The  king  there- 
fore, being  unwilling  to  impose  undue  taxation  upon  his 
subjects,  specially  for  his  support,  it  was  found  expedient  to 
have  recourse  to  his  own  patrimony  previously  disponed. 
For  these  reasons  the  act  incorporated  with  the  crown  all 
lands,  lordships,  baronies,  towns,  burghs  in  regality  and  barony, 
1  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  103-4. 
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annual-rents,  and  other  properties  which  then  belonged  to  any 
archbishop,  bishop,  or  other  prelate  or  other  ecclesiastical  or 
beneficed  person  of  whatsoever  degree,  or  to  any  abbey, 
convent,  or  religious  order,  or  to  any  college  kirk  founded  for 
chantry  or  singing,  or  to  any  prebend  or  chaplainry,  and  also 
all  lands  enjoyed  by  chapters  of  cathedral  kirks  and  chantry 
colleges  as  common,  and  of  which  such  chapters  had  been 
in  possession  in  commonty,  to  be  thereafter  held  as  the  patri- 
mony of  the  crown  and  to  remain  therewith,  according  to 
the  order  of  the  Act  of  Annexation  made  in  the  time  of 
James  II.  The  execution  of  the  act  in  levying  the  profits 
was  appointed  to  begin  at  Martinmas,  1587.  The  act  then 
excepted  from  the  annexation  various  lands  therein  specified, 
and  reserved  to  all  archbishops,  bishops,  and  other  possessors 
of  great  benefices  of  the  estate  of  prelates,  and  who  previously 
had  vote  in  parliament,  their  principal  castles,  fortalices,  houses 
and  mansions,  which  should  remain  with  them  and  their 
successors  for  their  residence,  and  abide  in  the  same  estate 
in  which  they  were  before  the  annexation.  The  manses  of 
parsonages  and  vicarages  annexed  to  parish  kirks,  with  four 
acres  of  the  glebe  nearest  to  the  kirk  and  commodious  for 
the  minister  serving  the  cure,  were  also  excepted  from  the 
annexation.  All  lands,  revenues,  and  other  emoluments  for 
the  entertainment  of  masters  and  students  in  colleges,  erected 
for  the  exercise  of  learning  and  for  grammar  schools,  and 
for  the  sustentation  of  ministers  in  burghs  in  which  no  other 
stipend  was  appointed  to  them,  were  likewise  excepted  from  the 
general  annexation,  as  were  also  lands,  revenues,  and  profits 
granted  by  the  king  or  by  his  predecessors  or  other  persons  to 
hospitals  or  maisons  de  dieu  within  the  realm  in  favour  of  the 
poor  and  needy  so  long  as  not  applied  to  any  other  use. 
All  lands,  revenues,  and  property  which  previously  belonged  to 
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any  benefice  great  or  small  of  laic  patronages  were  also  excluded 
from  the  annexation. 

The  act  further  set  forth  that  inasmuch  as  there  were 
several  burghs  in  regality  and  barony  which  were  previously 
held  immediately  of  ecclesiastical  superiors  and  had  been  in 
use  to  exercise  the  trade  and  traffic  of  merchandise,  to  make 
burgesses  and  to  elect  provosts,  bailies,  and  other  officers 
necessary  for  the  government  of  their  communities,  these 
should  remain  in  the  same  freedom  and  liberty  as  they  had 
enjoyed  previous  to  the  annexation,  but  be  held  always  of  the 
crown  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  previously  been  held 
from  their  ecclesiastical  superiors.  It  was  accordingly  provided 
that  the  provost,  bailies,  councillors  and  other  officers  within 
these  burghs  in  regality  and  barony  where  there  were  provosts 
and  bailies  previously,  should  be  annually  elected,  deposed 
and  altered  according  to  the  form  and  tenor  of  the  acts  of 
parliament  made  by  the  king's  predecessors  and  ratified  by 
parliament  since  his  coronation.  Further,  that  these  burghs 
and  all  lands,  tenements,  and  annual-rents  within  the  liberty  of 
the  same,  which  were  previously  held  of  ecclesiastical  persons 
should  in  future  be  held  of  the  king  and  his  successors  in 
chief;  and  that  where  the  prelate  received  resignation  or  gave 
entries  that  the  king  should  give  it  in  future  by  order  of 
his  chancery  ;  and  where  the  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
bailies  of  the  burghs  within  regalities  that  they  should  enjoy 
the  same  right  and  privileges  as  before.  And  because  several 
persons  were  constituted  heritable  bailies  and  stewards  of  such 
lordships  and  regalities,  it  was  declared  that  these  officers  and 
their  heirs  and  successors  should  in  future  retain  their  right 
and  title  to  these  offices,  subject  to  holding  the  same  directly 
ofth 


e  crown. 


1  Glasgow  Charters,  i.  pt.  ii.  pp.  19Z-207,  No.  74.. 
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The  effect  of  the  act  was  to  vest  in  the  crown  all  the  estates 
then  in  the  hands  of  bishops  or  other  ecclesiastics,  or  of  religious 
houses.  But  it  did  not  touch  the  extensive  domains  of  the 
church,  which  had  been  gifted  to,  or  taken  possession  of  by, 
great  baronial  houses,  and  had  been  converted  into  temporal 
lordships.  These  were  expressly  excepted.  Moreover,  what- 
ever beneficiary  interests  in  the  ancient  properties  of  the 
church,  such  as  leases  or  feu  rights,  had  been  validly  created 
by  ecclesiastical  or  lay  possessors  in  favour  of  tenants  or  vassals 
were  confirmed.  The  number  of  persons,  members  of  the 
estates,  and  others  in  influential  positions,  who  were  interested 
in  maintaining  these  exceptions  and  confirmation  was  large, 
and  they  were  careful  to  secure  that  future  challenge  of  these 
transactions,  on  the  ground  either  of  inadequate  pecuniary 
consideration  or  other  objections,  should  be  excluded.  What 
the  crown  gained,  therefore,  by  this  statute,  was  but  a  small 
share  of  the  heritage  of  the  ancient  church.  Besides  the 
condition  of  the  country  for  the  previous  twenty  years  had 
been  eminently  unfavourable  to  the  beneficial  administration 
of  such  church  properties  as  were  not  directly  alienated,  leased, 
or  feued,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  result  of  mal- 
administration had,  previous  to  the  passing  of  this  act,  made 
serious  encroachments  on  what  remained  of  the  old  church 
estates.  The  extent  to  which  the  church  lands  and  revenues 
had  thus  been  misappropriated  is  evidenced  by  the  pecuniary 
straits  to  which,  after  the  restoration  of  bishops,  the  holders  of 
these  offices  were  exposed.1 

1The  "sufferings  of  the  bishops"  owing  to  this  cause  between  1606 
and    1625  are  referred  to  by  Burton,  v.  pp.  445-61. 

The  act  by  which  the  temporalities  of  benefices  were  thus  annexed  to 
the  crown  is  described  by  Dr.  Cunningham  as  having  been  fatal  to  Episcopacy 
in  Scotland.     "The  royal  revenues,"  he  »ays,  "were  very  scanty,  and  James 
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On  attaining  his  "  lawful  and  perfect  age,"  and  "  notwithstand- 
ing the  annexation  of  kirk  lands  to  the  crown,"  the  king,  by  a 
charter  dated  29th  July,  1587,  confirmed  and  of  new  granted 
to  the  College  of  Glasgow — (1)  the  rectory  and  vicarage  of 
Govan,  with  the  lands  and  other  emoluments  disponed  to  it  on 
13th  July,  1577  ;  (2)  the  lands,  houses  and  revenues  which 
formerly  belonged  to  any  order  of  friars  or  to  any  chaplainry  or 
altar  within  the  town  of  Glasgow,  disponed  to  it  by  the  magi- 
strates and  council  on  8th  January,  1572-3,  and  ratified  by  the 
king  and  parliament  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month  ;  (3)  the 
customs  of  the  tron  granted  by  Archbishop  Boyd  on  28th  May, 
and  confirmed  by  royal  letters,  dated  17th  June,  1581  ;  and 
(4)  immunity  from  taxation  confirmed  by  the  king's  letter  of 
26th  May,    1579.1 

was  persuaded  that  in  this  way  they  might  be  largely  augmented  without 
having  recourse  to  taxation,  to  which  his  subjects  were  not  yet  sufficiently 
tamed  to  submit.  The  incumbents  were  made  to  believe  that  the  tithes 
annexed  to  their  respective  sees  would  support  them  in  affluence  ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  these  amounted  to  more  than  the  revenues  which  they 
actually  enjoyed.  The  ministers  had  always  resisted  the  secularisation  of 
ecclesiastical  property  ;  but  they  hated  the  bishops  more  than  they  loved 
their  benefices,  and  they  let  the  one  go  in  order  that  the  other  might  go 
with  them.  Every  acre  of  the  church's  patrimony  had  now  passed  into 
other  hands,  and  the  church  herself  henceforward  became  a  pensioner  of 
the  state,  receiving  a  small  dole  out  of  what  was  once  all  her  own.  The 
crown  was  very  little  enriched  by  the  act  of  annexation.  James's  easy 
disposition  led  him  to  give  away  to  others  what  he  could  not  at  once 
enjoy  himself.  His  courtiers  grew  great  upon  the  spoils  of  the  bishops ; 
and  he  had  nothing  left  to  himself  but  regret  at  his  double  folly,  in  first 
plundering  the  church,  and  then  squandering  the  booty"  (Cunningham 
(1859),  i.  pp.  473-4).     See  also  Privy  Council  Reg.  iv.  p.  201. 

1  Glasgow  Charters,  1.  pt.  ii.  pp.  207-1 1,  No.  75.  This  charter  was  ratified 
by  parliament  on  the  same  day  (Jb.  pp.  21 1-3,  No.  76). 


CHAPTER   XVII 

1587-1589 

r  I  ^HE  freemen  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  city  above  the 
-*-  Greyfriar  Wynd,  having  presented  to  parliament  a  sup- 
plication representing  that,  previous  to  the  Reformation,  that 
part  of  the  city  had  been  upheld  by  the  resort  to  it  of  the 
bishops,  parsons,  vicars,  and  others  of  the  clergy,  but  that 
it  had  become  ruinous  and  nearly  wholly  decayed  and  that 
the  heritors  and  possessors  were  greatly  impoverished,  wanting 
the  means  not  only  to  uphold  it,  but  to  entertain  themselves, 
their  wives,  children,  and  families  ;  that  this  condition  of  matters 
might  be  remedied  if  some  of  the  markets  which  were  con- 
centrated about  the  Cross,  were  held  in  some  competent  places 
where  the  supplicants  dwelt  "  seing  that  pairt  of  the  cietie  is 
the  onlie  ornament  and  decoratioun  thairof,  be  ressoun  of  the 
grite  and  sumptuous  buildings  of  grite  antiquitie,  varie  proper 
and  meit  for  the  ressait  of  his  hienes  and  nobilitie  at  sic  tymes 
as  thai  sail  repair  thairto,  and  that  it  wer  to  be  lamentit  to  sie 
sic  gorgeous  policie  to  decay  that  otherwise  mycht  be  sustenit 
without  hurt  of  his  hienes  subiectis,"  a  commission  was,  on 
29th  July,  1587,  granted  to  Robert,  Lord  Boyd,  Walter,  prior 
of  Blantyre,  the  provost  and  bailies,  and  other  persons,  to  take 
order  for  relief  of  the  decay  and  necessity  of  the  part  of  the 
city  referred  to,  either  by  appointing  the  market  for  salt  to  be 
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at  the  Over  Port,  or  the  bear  and  malt  market  to  be  at  the 
Wyndhead,  or  such  other  part  thereabout  as  the  commissioners 
might  think  most  expedient.  Under  this  commission  the 
salt  market  was  removed  from  its  old  position  near  the  Cross 
and  placed  above  the  Wyndhead  ;  but  that  site  was  soon 
found  to  be  inconvenient,  as  being  distant  more  than  a  mile 
from  the  bridge  and  river,  where  the  salt  was  most  used,  and 
occasioning  great  expense  of  carriage  to  the  merchants  and 
fishers  who  used  it.  The  sellers  of  salt  accordingly  returned  to 
the  place  nearer  the  bridge  where  the  salt  market  had  previously 
been.  The  commissioners  had  also  intended  to  place  the  bear 
and  meal  market  instead  of  the  salt  market  above  the  Wynd- 
head when  the  death  of  Lord  Boyd  occurred  and  terminated 
the  commission.  But  on  8th  June,  1594,  parliament  granted 
a  new  commission  authorising  Walter,  prior  of  Blantyre, 
and  others  to  establish  the  bear  and  malt  market  above  the 
Wyndhead,  and  to  plant  the  salt  market  at  its  old  station  "  for 
the  commoun  benefite  of  the  haill  inhabitants."  1 

The  temporalities  of  the  archbishopric,  included  in  the 
annexation  of  church  property  to  the  crown  in  1587,  were, 
with  some  exceptions,  conveyed  by  the  king  to  Walter  Stewart, 
commendator  of  Blantyre,  for  payment  of  a  feuduty.  This 
was  effected  by  a  charter  under  the  great  seal,  dated  3rd 
November,  1587,  and  proceeding  on  a  recital  of  the  annexation 
act,  the  general  revocation,  and  the  dissolution  made  by  parlia- 
ment for  feuing  out  the  annexed  lands.  The  king  thereupon,  for 
the  services  rendered  to  him  by  the  commendator,2  conveyed  in 

1  Glasgow  Charters,  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  213,  No.  77  ;  p.  243,  No.  82. 

2  Walter  Stewart  was  the  younger  brother  of  Sir  Matthew,  who  was  provost 
of  Glasgow  in  1 581-3  and  1 588-1600.  He  had  been  a  companion  of  King 
James  in  his  boyhood,  had  received  the  priory  of  Blantyre  in  commendam  in 
1580,  and  was  appointed  lord  privy  seal  in  1582. 
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feu  farm  and  regality  to  him,  his  heirs  and  assignees,  the  lands  and 
barony  of  Glasgow,  the  city  and  burgh  of  regality  of  Glasgow, 
with  all  lands  and  houses  within  it,  and  all  rights,  duties,  and 
privileges  therewith  connected,  and  also  the  other  lands  and 
baronies  therein  specified,  and  all  other  lands  which  had 
belonged  to  the  archbishop  within  Scotland  (excepting  the 
lands  and  baronies  of  Stobo  and  Eddleston,  and  the  barony  of 
Carstairs,  which  had  been  conveyed  to  others),  with  all  patronages 
which  had  belonged  to  the  archbishop,  and  the  offices  of  bailiary 
and  justiciary  of  the  whole  regality  ;  and  erected  the  whole 
lands  so  conveyed  into  a  temporal  lordship  to  be  called  the 
lordship  of  Glasgow,  of  which  the  castle  of  Glasgow  was 
appointed  to  be  the  principal  messuage.  Further,  the  com- 
mendator  and  his  successors  were  empowered  to  set  to  the 
ancient  and  native  tenants  the  lands  and  baronies  so  conveyed 
in  feu  farm,  this  being  in  conformity  with  previous  practice, 
under  which  rental  rights,  already  regarded  as  virtually 
heritable,  were  formally  converted  into  feu  holdings.  The 
feuduty  payable  by  the  commendator  to  the  crown  for  the 
lands  and  others  thus  conveyed  was  declared  to  be  .£500  Scots, 
but  the  commendator  was  allowed  £200  Scots  yearly  of  fee  for 
exercising  the  offices  of  bailiary  and  justiciary.1  Under  the 
powers  thus  conferred  several  lands  in  Glasgow  barony  were 
feued  out  to  the  old  rentallers,  who  thus  became  owners  in  fee 
of  the  properties  which  they  had  formerly  rented,  the  annual 
rent  being  converted  into  a  feuduty.2 

1  Glasgow  Charters,  1.  pt.  ii.  pp.  215-25,  No.  78.  This  charter  was  confirmed 
by  the  king,  after  he  had  attained  majority,  by  another  charter  under  the  great 
seal,  dated  26th  August,  1591  (lb.  pp.  227-42,  No.  80). 

2  On  20th  December,  1587,  a  warrant  was  granted  by  the  king  and 
Ludovick,  Duke  of  Lennox,  authorising  the  commendator  to  receive  and  admit 
Thomas  Crawfurd  of  Jordanhill  as  kindly  tenant  of  the  mill  of  Partick,  mill 
lands  and  others,    for  payment  of  the  feuduty  used  and  wont.     The  mill  had 
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In  1587  the  proportions  in  which  every  £100  of  taxation 
laid  on  the  burghs  of  Scotland  were  to  be  borne  by  each  of  the 
six  larger  burghs  were  fixed  as  follows  :  Edinburgh,  £29  15s. ; 
Dundee,  _£io  15s.;  Aberdeen,  £9  3s.  4d.  ;  Perth,  £6  ; 
St.  Andrews,  ^3  10s.  ^.d.  ;  Glasgow,  £3  5s.1 

On  6th  February,  1587-8,  another  general  assembly  was 
held  at  Edinburgh  by  order  of  the  king,  and  among  the  things 
there  treated  of  was  the  ruinous  condition  of  various  churches, 
including  that  of  Glasgow.  In  regard  to  it  the  assembly 
resolved  to  desire  his  majesty  "  to  take  order  that  the  lead 
fallen,  or  like  to  fall,  may  be  imployed  to  the  sclating  and 
repairing  thereof,  which  would  be  a  great  part  of  the  charges." 2 

During  many  months  previous  to  this  time  Philip  II.  of 
Spain  had  been  preparing  for  his  contemplated  invasion  of 
Britain,  and  both  the  English  and  Scottish  people  had  been 
anticipating  the  arrival  of  the  Armada.  Spanish  emissaries  had 
been  actively  engaged  in  Scotland  endeavouring  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  the  catholic  party,  and  the  privy  council  had 
been  operating  against  these  emissaries  and  their  supporters, 
though  not  with  the  vigour  demanded  by  the  presbyterian 
clergy,  who,  in  the  general  assembly  of  1587-8,  had  openly 
denounced  both  the  sovereign  and  his  council  for  their  luke- 
warmness.  Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  to  have  been 
considered  necessary  to  give  assurance  of  the  loyalty  of  the  king 
and   his   council  to  the   cause   of  the   presbytery.     With  this 

been  promised  or  given  to  Crawfurd  for  his  services  in  capturing  the  castle  of 
Dumbarton  in  1 57 1 ,  but  he  appears  to  have  encountered  difficulties  in  securing 
the  grant.  Particulars  will  be  found  in  The  Lennox,  by  Sir  William  Fraser,  ii. 
p.  330  ;  Third  Report  of  Historical  MSS.  Commission  (Duke  of  Montrose), 
pp.  395-6,  Nos.  178,  180,  193-5  ;  Transactions  of  Glasgow  Archaeological  Society, 
iv.  pp.  31-33  ;  see  also  antea,  pp.  119,  12Z-3. 

1  Convention  eR\ec.  i.  pp.  253-4  ;  see  also  antea,  p.  202. 

2  Calderwood,  iv.  p.  670. 
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view,  accordingly,  a  document  entitled  "  A  General  Band  for 
the  Maintenance  of  the  true  and  Christian  religion,  and  the 
king's  majesty's  person  and  estate,"  was,  in  1588,  added  to  the 
confession  of  1580,  and  signed  by  the  king  and  other  influential 
persons.  Preparations  were  also  made  to  resist  the  threatened 
invasion,  by  the  issue  of  a  general  order,  dated  7th  May,  1588, 
requiring  the  lieges  to  be  ready  in  arms.  A  fortnight  later  the 
convention  of  estates  directed  energetic  action  to  oe  taken 
against  all  Jesuit  emissaries,  and  this  was  immediately  followed, 
on  22nd  May,  by  an  intimation  that  the  king  was  to  proceed 
in  person  to  put  down  a  rebellion  which  Lord  Maxwell, 
recently  returned  from  Spain  without  leave,  had  raised  in  the 
west  march,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Spaniards  if 
they  should  land  in  Scotland.  Levies  were  accordingly  ordered 
to  accompany  the  king,  among  other  places  from  Lanarkshire, 
for  this  purpose.  This  expedition  was  entirely  successful,  the 
Maxwells  were  crushed  ;  Lord  Maxwell  was  himself  taken 
prisoner,  and  the  king  returned  to  Edinburgh  on  27th  June.1 

The  convention  of  burghs  again  met  in  Glasgow  on  the  2nd, 
3rd,  4th,  5th,  and  6th  of  July,  and  the  burgh  was  represented  at 
its  meetings  by  James  Fleming  and  William  Cunningham,2  but 
no  reference  is  made  in  the  minutes  to  the  threatened  invasion. 
Within  two  or  three  weeks  from  this  time  it  became  known  in 
Scotland  that  the  Armada  had  sailed,  and  was  approaching  the 
British  coasts.     But  news  was  slow  to  travel  in  those  days,  and 

1  Privy  Council  Reg.  iv.  pp.  xxxv,  xxxvi,  277,  284-5,  29z~3- 

2  Con.  R.  i.  pp  274-94,  ii.  p.  547. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  meeting  it  was  resolved  that  on  "  ilk  day  of  preching  " 
they  should  convene  in  the  Over  Tolbooth  by  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
remain  there  till  "  the  ganging  to  of  the  said  preching,"  and  in  the  afternoon 
to  sit  from  two  till  six.  Each  of  the  other  days  the  commissioners  were  to  sit 
in  the  forenoon  from  eight  till  twelve,  and  in  the  afternoon  from  two  till  six. 
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it  took  time  for  the  intelligence  to  reach  Scotland  that  the 
mighty  fleet  of  Spain  had  entered  the  English  Channel  on  the 
19th  ;  that  the  English  admirals  were  hanging  upon  the  flanks 
of  the  enemy,  and  losing  no  opportunity  of  attack,  and  that 
they  had  succeeded  in  driving  the  enemy,  damaged  and  dis- 
heartened, to  anchor  off  Calais.  By  and  bye,  however,  these 
facts  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  followed 
by  the  report  that  the  English  admirals  had  so  harassed  the 
Spanish  fleet  and  inflicted  such  damage,  as  to  compel  it  to 
attempt  to  unite  its  dispersed  ships  on  the  coast  of  Zealand. 
But  there,  too,  it  remained  exposed  to  the  incessant  attacks 
of  the  English  fleet,  which  barred  its  passage  by  the  English 
Channel,  and  it  sought  to  effect  its  return  to  Spain  by  passing 
round  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  so  home  by  the  Western 
Islands.  But  in  their  passage  a  landing  might  be  effected  in 
Scotland,  and  to  guard  against  this  the  privy  council,  on  1st 
August,  issued  an  order  on  all  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  be  in 
readiness  to  resist  the  enemy  should  he  appear,  or  attempt  a 
landing  on  any  part  of  the  Scottish  coast.  On  the  6th  of  that 
month  the  general  assembly  met  in  Edinburgh,  and  ordered  a 
fast  for  a  whole  week  on  account  of  the  imminent  danger. 
James  Melville  describes  the  fear  which  took  possession  of  the 
people,1  and  on  the  10th  and  19th  further  orders  were  issued 
for  armed  musters  to  oppose  the  apprehended  invasion.  But 
towards  the  end  of  the  month  the  nation  was  relieved  when  it 
learned  that  the  winds  and  tempests  and  the  inhospitable 
coasts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  had  put  it  beyond  the 
power  of  Spain  to  do  any  injury,  and  that  multitudes  of  the 
Spanish  sailors  were  wholly  dependent  upon  the  mercy  of  those 
whom  they  had  come  to  invade.  Ere  long  full  information 
regarding  the  Spanish  disaster  reached  Scotland,  and  it  became 

1  Autobiography,  p.  261. 
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known  that  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  who  had  commanded 
the  armada  as  admiral  in  chief,  had  only  taken  back  fifty-three 
ships  of  the  mighty  fleet  with  which  he  had  left  Spain.1 

The  council  records  for  the  period  between  27th  April, 
1586,  and  22nd  October,  1588,  are  wanting,  and  there  is  no 
record  of  the  election  of  provost  and  magistrates  in  any  of  these 
years  ;  nor  any  local  information  as  to  how  the  stirring  national 
events  which  took  place  during  that  period  affected  the  burgh. 

On  22nd  October,  1588,  Sir  Matthew  Stewart  of  Minto 
appears  as  provost,  James  Fleming,  Robert  Rowat,  and  James 
Stewart  as  bailies,  and  the  council  consisted  of  twenty-one 
persons.2 

At  this  time  the  plague  had  reached  Paisley,  and  on 
23rd  October  the  council,  having  regard  to  the  danger  of  such 
proximity,  and  the  risk  of  infection  being  carried  from  the 
approaching  fairs  there3  and  at  Kilmacolm,4  prohibited  all 
indwellers  in  Glasgow  from  going  to  these  fairs  without  the 
permission  of  the  bailies,  under  a  penalty  of  £5,  and  banish- 
ment from  the  town  for  a  year  and  a  day.  A  man  was  also 
appointed  to  keep  the  Bridge  port,  that  being  the  only  entrance 
to  the  town  from  the  south.  Three  days  later  this  port  was 
ordered  to  be  kept  by  two  men  of  the  Bridgegait,  to  be  warned 

1  Privy  Council  Reg.  iv.  pp.  306-8,  314-6. 
2G/asg.  Rec.  i.  p.  118. 

3  Under  a  charter  by  James  IV.  to  the  monastery  of  Paisley  dated  19th 
August,  1488,  two  fairs  were  allowed  (1)  on  St.  Mirren's  Day,  and  (2)  on 
St.  Marnock's  Day,  and  the  octaves  thereof  (Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  ii.  p.  374, 
No.  1768). 

4  An  extensive  fair  used  to  be  held  at  Kilmacolm  on  the  second  Wednesday 
of  November,  called  St.  Marnock's  Day,  but  has  been  discontinued  since  about 
181  5  (List  of  Markets  and  Fairs  in  Scotland  prepared  by  Sir  James  Marwick 
for  the  Royal  Commission  on  Market  Rights  and  Tolls  (1891),  and  appended  to 
their  Report,  vol.  vii.  appx.  pp.  557-674). 
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by  the  burgh  officer  nightly, — any  person  failing  to  perform 
the  duty  when  warned  being  liable  to  a  penalty  of  20s.  On 
31st  October  the  danger  of  infection  from  Paisley  and  other 
places  in  the  vicinity  inspired  additional  precautions.  All  the 
town  ports  were  ordered  to  be  repaired,  and  two  men  of 
the  town,  duly  warned  by  the  officers  in  rotation,  were 
appointed  to  watch  them.  These  ports  were  the  Bridgegait 
port,  the  Stockwellgait  port,  the  Stable  Green  port,  and  the 
Castle  port.  Lindsay's  port  (this  being  probably  the  old  West 
port  at  the  head  of  Lindsay's  Wynd),  the  Stinking  Vennel, 
otherwise  called  the  Old  Vennel,  on  the  east  side  of  High 
Street,  and  the  Grey  Friars  port,  on  the  west  side  of  High 
Street,  were  ordered  to  be  closed.  The  School  Wynd  was 
appointed  to  be  closed  and  kept  daily  by  the  master  of  the 
school,  according  to  the  old  custom.  The  wicket  of  the  Grey 
Friars  port  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  neighbours,  who 
were  made  answerable  for  its  safe  keeping  ;  and  the  Rottenrow 
port  was  appointed  to  be  kept  locked  by  day  as  well  as  by 
night,  the  key  being  kept  either  by  Mr.  Andrew  Hay,  parson 
of  Renfrew,  who  lived  in  Eddleston  manse,  or  by  Mr.  Harrie 
Gibson,  a  former  town  clerk.  The  "  yaird  endis  "  and  "  bak 
sydis "  of  the  town  were  ordered  to  be  kept  closed,  under 
a  penalty  of  £5,  so  that  no  one  could  enter  the  town  except 
through  the  common  ports,  and  the  townspeople  were  pro- 
hibited, under  a  penalty  of  £5,  from  receiving  strangers  or 
passengers  into  their  houses  without  the  license  of  the  bailies  or 
quartermasters.1 

Reference  has   already   been   made  to    the    appointment   of 

Archibald    Hegate   as    town   clerk.2     During   the   discussions 

connected    with   the  settlement  of  the  archbishopric   Hegate 

got   into   trouble   with  the   ecclesiastical  authorities,   and   he 

1  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  118-20.  2  Antea,  p.  186. 
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and  others  were  excommunicated  "for  hanting  the  companie 
of  Mr.  R.  Montgomrie,  after  his  excomunication,  and  other 
enormities  committed  by  them."  Again  in  1588,  about  the 
time  of  the  impending  Spanish  invasion,  when  efforts  were 
being  made,  through  the  medium  of  disaffected  nobles  and 
by  the  aid  of  the  itinerant  Jesuits  and  seminary  priests,  to  set 
Scotland  in  opposition  to  England,  and  a  proclamation  was 
issued  ordering  those  emissaries  to  leave  the  country,  Hegate 
was  found  guilty  of  harbouring  Jesuits,  was  again  excom- 
municated, and  was  deprived  of  the  town-clerkship.  "  Mr. 
John  Ros,  citiner  of  Glasgw,  quhare  he  was  borne,  of  the 
age  of  xxvj  yeris  or  thairby,"  was  thereupon  appointed  his 
successor.  On  account  of  a  blank  in  the  council  records  the 
precise  date  of  appointment  is  not  known,  but  it  was  probably 
about  the  middle  of  the  year  1588.  He  was  reappointed 
in  May,  1589,  and  again  in  June,  1590,  and  must  thus 
have   continued   in  office  for  about  three  years.1 

The  mill  on  Kelvin  known  as  Archibald  Lyon's  mill 
was,  as  already  mentioned,2  possessed  by  the  town  on  rental 
right,  but  Walter  Stewart,  "  my  lord  priour  of  Blantyre, 
lord  fewar  of  the  baronie,"  now  required  that  a  feu  right 
should  be  taken  and  a  composition  paid  or  else  the  town 
was  to  give  up  the  mill.  It  was  accordingly  resolved  by  the 
town  council  and  deacons  of  crafts,  with  a  view  to  raise 
^600  to  enable  them  to  acquire  the  mill,  and  also  to  meet 
expenses    connected    with    the    pest,    to    set    in    feu    to    such 

1  Glasg.  Protocols,  Prefaces  to  vols.  viii.  and  x.  On  some  spare  leaves  at  the 
end  of  one  of  his  protocol  books  Hegate  has  inserted  "  certane  authoriteis 
and  notabill  placis  of  Scripture  collectit  for  my  comfort  in  the  time  of  my 
trubill,  hairing  begun  to  reid  thruchlie  the  Buik  of  God"  {lb.  vol.  viii. 
pp.  xii-xix). 

2  Antea,  pp.  159-60. 
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burgesses  and  indwellers  in  the  city  as  might  be  agreed 
with,  so  much  of  the  town's  east  and  west  common  lands 
as  could  best  be  spared,  for  such  prices  as  might  secure  the 
required  amount.  A  number  of  persons  were  thereupon 
appointed  to  select  the  lands  to  be  so  disposed  of  and 
thereafter  to  sell  the  same  by  public  roup.1  Subsequently, 
on  1 8th  December,  1588,  the  lands  of  "  Peitbog,  Mylndame 
and  Grenehead  "  were  appointed  to  be  visited  as  well  as  the 
common  muirs,  and  the  24th  of  that  month  was  fixed  as 
the  time  for  resolving  what  lands  should  be  sold.  On  that  day 
accordingly  the  town  council,  deacons  of  crafts  and  others,  met 
and  decided  that  the  following  should  be  exposed  for  sale  : 
(1)  Milldamhead,  Peitbog,  and  Dassiegreen,  north  of  the  river 
Clyde  and  east  of  Molendinar  Burn  ;  (2)  Greenhead,  part 
of  the  old  Green  near  Bridgegait  and  another  piece  of  land 
there,  reserving  room  for  a  port  passing  to  the  Water  of  Clyde  ; 

(3)  the  wall  of  the  West  port  and  ground  on  each  side  thereof ; 

(4)  the  school  sometime  called  the  "  Sang  Scuile,"  connected 
with  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  afterwards  the  Tron  Kirk, 
together  with  ground  in  front  of  the  school  ;  and  (5)  the  fore 
front  of  the  meal  market.  At  the  roup  on  2nd  January, 
1589,  Milldamhead,  Peitbog,  and  Dassiegreen  were  sold  for 
^733  ^s.  8d.,  the  forefront  of  the  meal  market  for  j£ioo, 
and  six  acres  at  Greenhead  for  £505  ;  making  £111  sterling  in 
all,  with  the  addition  in  each  case  of  a  small  yearly  feuduty. 

1  G/asg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  120-1.  On  9th  November,  the  commendator  of 
Blantyre  as  "  lord  feu  farmer  of  the  barony  and  lordship  of  Glasgow,"  granted 
to  the  town  council  and  community  a  charter  of  Archibald  Lyon's  mill,  with 
the  miller's  house,  yard,  and  piece  of  ground  called  Schilhill  belonging  thereto, 
with  the  pertinents,  to  be  held  of  the  commendator  and  his  successors  for 
the  yearly  payment  of  four  merks  and  twelve  pennies  Scots  in  name  of 
feuduty  (G/asg.  Charters,  1.  pt.  ii.  p.  452,  No.  97,  98  ;  Glasgow  Protocols, 
No.   3266). 
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The  "  sang  scuile  "  does  not  appear  to  have  been  sold,  and  the 
rouping  of  the  West  port  was  delayed  till  the  provost's 
"  cumyng  hame."  The  crooks  of  the  milldam  were  appointed 
to  be  sold  at  a  subsequent  date.1 

The  West  port  seems  to  have  been  in  a  ruinous  condition, 
and  the  council  had,  on  28  th  December,  resolved  to  rebuild  it 
at  the  Stockwellhead,  so  as  to  include  ground  and  houses  there, 
provided  the  provost  on  his  return  approved.2  The  proposed 
alteration  was  effected  and  Robert  Chirneside  of  Possil  acquired 
the  site.  On  14th  March,  1588-9,  the  bailies  and  council 
marked  off  the  ground,  55 \  feet  in  length  and  24  feet  in 
breadth,  and  authorised  Chirneside  to  build  as  high  and  as 
wide  above  the  port  as  he  thought  fit,  but  he  was  not  to  build 
low  windows  beneath  the  joists,  with  the  exception  of  some 
narrow  slit  windows  fitted  with  stanchions.  The  town  re- 
acquired the  whole  property  in  1613.3 

According  to  the  previous  practice  the  apparent  heir  of 
a  burgess  was  entitled  to  become  a  burgess  on  payment  of 
lower  entry-money  than  was  exacted  from  a  younger  brother,4 
but  on  1 8th  January,  1588-9,  the  council  authorised  the 
treasurer  of  the  city  to  exact  from  the  sons  of  burgesses, 
without  distinction  of  seniority,  and  from  those  who  married 

1  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  1 24-6.  The  purchaser  of  the  largest  lot,  "  Thomas 
Myln,  chirurgene,"  had  subsequently  a  dispute  with  the  council,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  called  the  bailies  "  tratouris "  and  "  treasonable  dissevaris,"  and 
spoke  slanderously  of  the  town  as  the  "  hungrie  toun  of  Glasgw."  Myln  seems 
to  have  had  an  allowance  from  the  town,  probably  as  its  surgeon,  and  part  of 
his  punishment  consisted  in  the  forfeiture  of  his  "  pensioun  "  for  a  year.  He 
was  likewise  ordered  to  appear  at  the  market  cross  and  there  confess  openly,  in 
presence  of  the  people,  "his  fault  and  grit  sclander"  {lb.  pp.  138-9). 

2  lb.  pp.  125-6. 

8 lb.  p.  131  ;  G*atg.  Protocols,  No.  3275  ;  3313,  pp.  131-5. 
4  Antea,  p.  161. 
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the   daughters  of  burgesses,   not    being  widows,   the   sum   of 
£5  as  their  fines  on  entry  as  burgesses.1 

According  to  the  law  of  Scotland  an  heir  was  entitled 
to  take  not  only  the  heritable  estate  falling  to  him  but 
also  the  best  of  certain  kinds  of  movable  goods,  called 
heirship  movables.  In  the  burgh  court  of  Glasgow,  in 
January  and  February,  1588-9,  two  claims  for  delivery  of 
heirship  movables  were  disposed  of,  with  the  result  that 
there  have  been  preserved  in  the  records  curious  and  inter- 
esting lists  of  apparel,  utensils,  household  furnishings,  and 
other  articles,  such  as  may  be  supposed  to  have  formed  the 
ordinary  belongings  of  a  burgess  in  those  days.2 

On  21st  April,  1589,  reference  is  made  to  a  "coble  court" 
as  being  held  at  the  Broomielavv  by  the  bailies  of  the  burgh,  to 
deal  with  a  question  connected  with  the  salmon  fishing  in  the 
Clyde.3 

1  G/asg.  Rec.  i.  127.  The  uniform  rate  did  not  probably  last  long.  As 
shown  by  the  treasurer's  account  for  the  year  1605-6,  the  eldest  sons  of 
burgesses  paid  ^5  each,  while  younger  sons  and  those  who  married  the 
daughters  of  burgesses  paid   10  merks  or  £6   13s.  4d.  each. 

2  See  Lists  in  G/asg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  128-30.  3  G/asg.  Rec.  i.  p.  133. 
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/^VN  29th  May,  1589,  the  decay  of  the  cathedral,  and  the 
^^  necessity  for  having  repairs  upon  it  executed,  was  again 
under  the  consideration  of  the  town  council,  and  on  26th  July 
they  had  before  them  a  complaint  on  the  subject  by  the  minis- 
ters, elders,  deacons,  and  others  of  the  kirlc-session.  The  bailies 
then  present  offered  to  advance  the  whole  of  a  taxation  of 
1500  merks,  and  for  their  own  part  600  merks,  provided  the 
parishioners  outside  the  burgh  and  parsonage  would  provide 
900  merks.  They  also  offered  that  if  the  parsonage  and 
parishioners  outside  the  burgh  would  give  the  council  security 
for  payment  of  the  900  merks  within  six  months  after  the 
repair  was  commenced,  the  council  would  undertake  and  com- 
plete the  work.  This  offer  was  confirmed  by  the  town  council, 
and  the  commendator  attended  the  meeting  on  the  same  day 
and  engaged  to  contribute  400  merks  towards  the  cost  of  the 
repair.  Of  the  sum  to  be  advanced  by  the  town  for  this 
purpose  400  merks  were  appointed  on  8  th  August  to  be 
borrowed,  and  to  be  repaid  out  of  the  first  proceeds  of  the 
taxation.1 

1  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  140-2.  Previous  to  these  repairs  being  agreed  to  alterations 
of  a  different  description  had  been  contemplated  but  abandoned,  giving  rise, 
it  is  supposed,  to  Archbishop  Spottiswood's  story  of  the  threatened  destruction 
of  the  cathedral  (antea,  pp.  175-6). 
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Notwithstanding  the  destruction  of  the  Armada,  and  the 
suppression  of  the  projected  invasion  of  England  by  the  king 
of  Spain,  the  popish  earls  of  Huntly,  Errol,  Crawford,  and 
others,  entered  into  negotiations  with  Spain  and  Rome,  and 
obtained  from  them  aid  in  furthering  an  intended  rebellion. 
This  was,  however,  crushed  by  the  king,  and  his  military 
operations  were  supported  by  levies  from  Glasgow.  On 
12th  April,  1589,  the  council  received  a  missive  from  the 
king,  requiring  the  burgh  to  equip  and  furnish  sixty  hag- 
butters  to  await  on  his  majesty's  service  in  the  north.  This 
demand,  however,  the  council  considered  to  be  beyond  their 
means  of  complying  with,  but  they  resolved  to  send  forty  hag- 
butters  with  their  officers,  and  to  levy  a  taxation  of  £500  to 
defray  the  necessary  expenses  for  a  month.  By  a  missive  from 
Dundee,  three  days  later,  the  king  required  fifty  soldiers  to  be 
provided,  and  this  demand  the  council  on  19th  April  agreed  to 
comply  with.1  The  services  rendered  on  this  occasion  by  the 
Glasgow  contingent  were  afterwards  acknowledged  by  the  king, 
and  the  council,  on  10th  May,  directed  them  to  be  paid  one 
hundred  merks  in  addition  to  the  daily  wage  of  10s.  to  each 
man  during  his  absence.  William  Stewart  and  Thomas  Petti- 
grew,  the  two  commanders  of  the  contingent,  were  also  ordered 
to  be  "  gratefeit  "  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  provost  and 
bailies.2  On  3rd  June,  accordingly,  three  burgess  fines  were 
ordered  to  be  paid  to  them  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  wage 
and  daily  allowance.3 

On  14th  June  the  privy  council  ordered  proclamation  to  be 
made  to  all  persons  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  rebellion  to 
apply  for  remission  and  pardon  to  the  king  or  his  justiciars, 
who  were  to  sit  at  Aberdeen,  or  otherwise  to  abide  the  law, 
and  a  number  of  burghs,  including  Glasgow,  were  ordered  to 

1G/asg,  Rec.  i.  pp.  13 1-2.  2  Ibid.  pp.  134-5.  *  Ibid.  p.  139. 
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meet  the  king  at  Brechin  on  the  30th  of  that  month,  and  all 
exemptions  from  attendance  were  declared  null.  But  notwith- 
standing this  declaration  the  town  council,  on  21st  June, 
appointed  the  three  bailies  and  others  to  pass  to  Hamilton, 
where  the  king  then  was,  and  bespeak  his  majesty  and  the 
chancellor  for  license  to  abide  from  the  "  raid."  What  was 
the  result  of  this  application  is  not  stated. 

On  20th  May  Archibald  Fleming,  merchant,  was  elected 
treasurer  from  a  leet  of  seven  ;  and  Archibald  Wilson  was 
elected  master  of  work  from  a  leet  of  six.  On  the  same 
day  William  Hegait  produced  to  the  council  an  order  on 
them  by  the  Duke  of  Lennox  to  elect  James  Hegait,  a  son 
of  William,  to  be  common  clerk.  This  order,  however,  the 
council  refused  to  comply  with,  as  being  contrary  to  their  oath. 
His  name  was  not  therefore  put  on  the  leet  for  that  office,  but 
from  a  leet  of  two  "  Maister  John  Ros "  was  elected  to  the 
office.1 

On  2 1  st  May  the  council  leased  to  William  Spang,  merchant, 
the  two  mills  on  Molendinar  Burn  and  Kelvin  Water,  respec- 
tively, for  three  years  at  a  yearly  rent  of  568  merks,  undertaking 
to  deliver  them,  as  going  mills  sufficiently  apparelled,  and  the 
tenant  undertook  to  uphold  and  redeliver  them  to  the  council 
in  like  good  condition.  Thereafter  the  bailies  and  other  persons 
visited  the  mills,  and  found  them  to  be  in  sufficient  working 
condition.2 

On  29th  May  the  privy  council,  referring  to  the  provisions 
of  acts  both  of  parliament  and  of  council  which  prohibited 
persons  who  were  under  forfeiture  or  excommunication  from 
being  received  again  to  the  king's  obedience,  or  from  enjoying 
any  benefit  within  the  realm  until  they  had  publicly  professed 
the  established  religion,  set  forth  that  notwithstanding  Arch- 
1  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  135-6.  2 Ibid.  p.  136. 
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bishop  Beaton  and  others  had  obtained  pretended  "retreitings" 
of  these  sentences,  or  dispensations  from  not  giving  confessions 
of  their  faith  by  reason  of  their  absence  from  Scotland,  these 
"retreitings"  and  dispensations,  it  was  said,  had  "bred  na  small 
inconvenient  and  trouble,"  wherefore  the  king,  with  advice  of 
his  council,  ordained  these  acts  of  parliament  to  stand  effectual 
against  the  archbishop  and  the  other  persons  referred  to.1 

On  3rd  June  the  council,  having  regard  to  the  "  monifauld 
blasphemeis  and  evill  wordis  usit  be  sindrie  wemen,"  resolved 
that  a  pair  of  jougs  should  be  set  upon  the  "goves  "  (pillory) 
going  up  with  three  or  four  footsteps,  and  erected  in  such  a 
substantial  manner  as  not  to  be  pulled  down  or  carried  away 
by  evildoers.2 

On  30th  September,  the  commendator  of  Blantyre,  as 
lord  feuar  of  the  lordship  and  regality,  and  having  power 
to  nominate  the  provost,  appointed  the  right  honourable  Sir 
Matthew  Stewart  of  Minto,  knight,  provost  for  the  following 
year,  and  the  council  accepted  him  and  ordained  his  commission 
to  be  sealed  according  to  the  usual  form.  Thereafter  the 
commendator,  from  a  leet  submitted  to  him  by  the  council, 
selected  William  Cunningham,  Robert  Rowat,  and  James 
Stewart,  who  were  appointed  bailies.  On  2nd  October  twenty- 
two  persons  were  elected  councillors,  with  Archibald  Wilson, 
master  of  work,  and  Archibald  Fleming  treasurer  ;  and  two 
days  later  Stephen  Glasgow  was  elected  water  bailie  from 
a  leet  of  two,  subject  to  the  curious  declaration  that  if  he 
were  found  culpable  and  negligent  in  his  duties,  not  keeping 
the  statutes  set  down  for  that  effect,  he  should  be  immediately 
deprived  of  his  office.3  At  the  same  time  the  council  ratified 
all  acts  in  regard  to  its  meetings,  to  the  effect  that  if  any  of  its 

1  Privy  Council  Reg.  iv.  pp.  388-9.  2  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  p.  138. 

%Glasg.  Reg.  i.  pp.  144,  146. 
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members  absented  himself,  after  he  had  received  due  warning, 
he  should  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  8s.,  and  be  deprived  of  his  vote 
till  the  fine  was  paid.  Such  fines  were  ordered  to  be  applied  to 
the  "  bigging  of  the  calsay."  Further,  and  in  order  to  the 
keeping  of  due  gravity  and  amity,  and  proper  reverence  to  the 
provost,  bailies,  and  council,  it  was  ordered  that  whosoever 
injured  another  in  the  council  house  by  word  or  deed  should 
be  immediately  deprived  of  office,  and  should  not  be  admitted 
a  member  of  council  for  a  period  of  three  years,  besides  being 
subjected  to  such  other  punishment  as  the  council  should 
impose  at  the  time.  Banning  and  swearing,  and  the  keeping 
of  markets  on  Sunday,  were  prohibited  under  the  pains  pre- 
scribed by  statute.1 

A  decree  granted  by  the  court  of  session  in  favour  of 
Archibald  Eglinton,  master  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Nicholas, 
beside  the  castle  in  the  city,  and  chaplain  of  the  chaplainry 
thereof,  against  a  number  of  persons,  ordaining  them  to  flit 
and  remove  from  their  respective  occupancies,  indicates  some 
of  the  possessions  of  the  hospital  at  that  time.  There  are 
five  roods  and  one  acre  of  land  in  Kinclaith  ;  two  acres 
of  land  in  Broomielaw,  three  rigs  of  land  there  ;  one  acre 
and  two  rigs  of  land  in  Cropnestock,  all  lying  within  the 
territory  of  the  city.2  Eglinton  also  got  two  decrees  in  the 
burgh  court,  one  on  27th  May,  1589,  against  Peter  Alderstoun 
for  removal  from  the  mid  chamber  of  the  "  almshouse  tene- 
ment," and  the  other  on  15th  July  thereafter  against  Patrick 
Walkinshaw,  subdean,  for  removal  from  the  south  mid 
chamber  of  apparently  the  same  tenement.3 

1  Glasg.  Rec.  i.p.  146  ;  Memorabilia,  pp.  23,  24. 

2  MS.  Acts  and  Decreets,  vol.  119,  fol.  287. 

3  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  137,  140.  See  Rental  of  the  Hospital  in  1625,  Glas- 
gow Charters,  vol.  ii.  pp.  626-30. 
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In  1589  the  chaplainry  to  which  Blacader's  hospital  in  Stable 
Green1  was  annexed  became  vacant,  and  the  town  council,  as 
patrons,  bestowed  it  on  Thomas  Cloggy  for  his  lifetime,  he  being 
bound  to  uphold  the  hospital  conform  to  the  foundation.  An 
inspection  of  the  hospital  followed,  and  a  report  was  obtained  as 
to  its  condition.  In  1605  the  crafts  of  Glasgow  purchased 
Cloggy's  rights  with  the  view  of  the  hospital  being  applied  to 
their  purposes,  but  eventually  another  site  was  chosen  for  the 
crafts'  hospital.2 

King  James  married  Anna,  second  daughter  of  Frederick  II., 
King  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  on  24th  November,  1589.  A 
sum  of  ,£100,000  Scots  had  previously  been  voted  by  parlia- 
ment to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  marriage,  and  one-sixth  of 
this  amount,  as  of  all  national  taxations,  was  levied  on  the 
burghs.3  The  proportion  borne  by  Glasgow  was  raised  by  a 
stent  on  the  inhabitants,  and  Archibald  Faulds,  merchant,  was 
appointed  to  levy  and  collect  it.  In  respect  of  his  services  the 
town  council,  on  nth  December,  1589,  allowed  him  a  burgess 
fine  of  his  own  selection,  and  at  the  same  time  discharged  him 
of  his  intromissions.4 

At  the  Whitsunday  court  in  1590  a  change  had  to  be  made 
in  consequence  of  the  Milldam,  the  place  at  which  the  town 
council  had  been  in  use  to  roup  their  common  goods6  having 
been  sold,  and  on  4th  June  it  was  agreed  that  after  putting  out 
the  "  outlandimeris "  in  the  morning  and  riding  about  the 
marches,  the  town  council  should  convene  betwixt  the  butts  of 

1  Antea,  p.  58. 

2  G/asg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  147-8  ;  Glasgow  Memorials,  p.  265.  On  7th  October, 
1589,  the  names  of  six  persons  afflicted  with  leprosy  are  mentioned  as  being  at 
the  time  in  the  hospital  at  Brigend,  referred  to  antea,  p.  137  {Memorabilia, 
27).  For  further  particulars  regarding  this  hospital,  the  origin  of  which  is 
more  remote  than  can  be  traced,  see  Glasgow  Memorials,  pp.  251-5. 

3  Privy  Council  Reg.  iv.  pp.  344-5.     4Glasg.  Rjc.  i.  pp.  147-8.     5  Antea,  p.  139. 
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the  Old  Green,  and  there  roup  the  common  goods  in  presence 
of  the  whole  community.  After  the  rouping  the  provost, 
bailies,  and  council  were  to  pass  to  the  tolbooth,  and  there,  in 
their  council  house,  choose  such  honest  men  as  treasurer,  clerk, 
master  of  work,  and  minstrels  "  as  they  wer  wont  to  chuse  at 
the  Mylndame  in  tyme  bypast."  On  9th  June,  John  Findlay, 
merchant,  was  elected  treasurer  ;  John  Ross,  common  clerk  ; 
Thomas  Pettigrew,  master  of  work  ;  and  the  former  minstrels 
were  continued.1 

On  the  same  day  the  council  gave  their  two  common  bells, 
viz.,  the  mort  and  skellet  bells,  with  the  office  of  "  pwnter- 
schipe,"2  to  George  Johnstone  for  a  year,  at  a  rent  of  £60  ;  and 
with  a  view  to  the  keeping  of  good  order,  and  the  prevention 
of  tumult  and  outcry  on  the  part  of  the  common  people,  the 
council  ordained  that  if  any  person  railed  or  raised  outcry 
against  Johnstone  in  using  his  offices,  they  should  be  fined 
if  able  to  pay,  and  if  not  so  able,  should  be  scourged  through 
the  town,  and  otherwise  punished  at  the  discretion  of  the 
bailies.3 

In  the  presbytery  records  under  the  date  25th  August, 
1587,  an  account  is  given  of  an  attack  made  in  the  public  street 
on  the  minister,  David  Wemys,  by  William  Cunninghame  and 
his  son  Umphra,  each  armed  with  "a  quhingear  and  a  pistolet." 
The  minister  drew  his  "  quhingear  "  in  defence,  and  the  parson 
of  Renfrew,  Andrew  Hay,  coming  down  "Rattenrow"  at  the 
time,  and  having  a  "  quhittel "  in  his  hand,  seems  to  have 
assisted  in  the  repulse  of  the  assailants,  who  were  subsequently 
ordained  to  do  penance  for  their  offence.4     There  is  a  blank  in 

1  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  p.  152.        2  Poinder,  officer  who  poinded  or  distrained  goods. 
3  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  p.  153  ;  Regality  Club,  2nd  Series,  p.  35. 
4Wodrow's  Biographical  Collections,  vol.   ii.  App.  p.  iii;   Regality  Club,  3rd 
series,  pp.  53,  54. 
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the  council  record  at  the  date  of  this  scuffle  ;  but  on  30th  June, 
1590,  another  street  attack  is  mentioned  in  the  record.  The 
servant  of  John  Ros,  court  clerk,  was  coming  down  the  High 
Street  "  in  a  sober  and  quiet  maner,"  when  William  Smith, 
merchant,  came  up  to  him  "  pulling  furth  ane  quhingar,  and 
streking  at  him  thairwith,  of  very  sett  purpois,  provisioun  and 
foirthoucht  fellony,  to  have  bereft  him  of  his  lyfe."  1  It  was 
evidently  the  practice  at  that  time  for  the  citizens  to  go  about 
the  town  armed  with  whingers  and  whittles,  and  encounters  of 
the  nature  of  those  referred  to  were  probably  not  uncommon. 
As  usual  on  the  eve  of  the  fair  a  court  was  held  at  Craignathe 
(or  as  it  is  variously  written  Craignacht  or  Craigmak),  on  6th 
July,  1590,  and  thereafter  the  fair  was  proclaimed  on  the  Green 
by  an  officer  of  the  barony  designated  "  David  Coittis,  mair  of 
fie,"  and  on  the  tolbooth  stair  by  a  town  officer.  The  words  of 
the  proclamation  run  thus  :  "  Forsamekle  as  the  sevint  day 
of  Julij  approcheand  is  the  fair  day  of  the  burgh  and  citie 
of  Glasgw  of  auld,  heirfoir,  I,  in  our  Soverane  Lordis  name, 
and  als  in  name  and  behalf  of  the  bailie  of  the  regalitie  of  Glasgw, 
and  provest  and  baillies  of  the  same,  commandis  and  chargis  and 
als  inhibits  and  forbiddis  all  our  Soverane  Lordis  lieges  that 
nane  of  thame  tak  upoun  hand  to  molest  or  trouble  ony  persone 
or  personis  repairand  to  the  said  fair,  remaneand  thairin,  or 
passand  thairfra,  for  aid  feid  or  new,  for  auld  dett  or  new,  or 
brek  the  peace  of  the  said  fair  be  way  of  tuilzie  or  trublance,  for 
the  space  of  aucht  dayis  nixt  thairefter,  under  the  pane  of  ten 
pundis  ilk  fault,  unforgevin."  2 

1  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  p.  154. 

2G/asg.  Rec.  i.  p.  154.  In  1581  the  proclamation  was  made  on  the  Green 
and  "  upone  the  croce  "  (lb.  p.  88).  It  was  perhaps  on  one  of  the  days  of  the 
fair,  proclaimed  as  mentioned  in  the  text,  that  two  mischievous  persons  did 
some  injury  to  the  cross.     On  18th  July,  1590,  David  Duncan,  a  servant,  and 
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An  amicable  arrangement  was  about  this  time  arrived  at 
between  Glasgow  and  Dumbarton  whereby,  for  their  mutual 
welfare,  they  agreed  to  share  equally  in  the  profits  derived  from 
merchandise  arriving  in  the  river  Clyde,  all  as  embodied  in  an 
agreement  dated  9th  October,  1590.1 

In  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers  relating  to  Scotland  reference 
is  made  to  a  communication  by  Robert  Bowes  to  Lord  Burgh- 
ley,  of  23rd  February,  1 590-1,  to  the  arrival  of  one  O'Rourke, 
with  hobbies  (horses)  and  dogs  for  the  king,  and  to  an  interview 
which  Bowes  had  regarding  him.  On  6th  March,  Queen 
Elizabeth  wrote  to  King  James  thanking  him  for  his  brotherly 
conduct  in  respect  to  O'Rourke,  and  she  informed  him  of 
various  treasonable  actions  committed  by  that  person,  and 
requested  that  he  might  be  delivered  up  to  her.  After  his 
apprehension  had  been  ordered,  Bowes,  on  6th  April,  reported 
the  unwillingness  of  the  town  of  Glasgow  to  let  O'Rourke  be 
delivered  up,  and  that  a  tumult  had  arisen  in  consequence  ;  but 
three  weeks  thereafter  Bowes  reported  the  delivery  of  the 
prisoner,  and  alluded  to  the  anxiety  of  the  town  of  Glasgow  for 
the  preservation  of  their  trade.2  In  consequence  of  a  hiatus  in 
the  council  records  from  31st  July,  1590,  to  5th  October,  1594, 
no  information  regarding  the  tumult  is  obtainable  from  that 
source. 

In  March  or  April,  1591,  the  king  and  the  privy  council 
spent  some  days  in  Glasgow,  going  to  and  returning  from 
Dumbarton.3     Meetings    of  the    privy   council   were   held    in 

William  Blair,  piper,  came  in  the  council's  will,  the  former  for  climbing  on  and 
breaking  the  cross,  and  the  latter  for  being  on  the  head  of  the  cross  and  there 
playing  his  pipe  {lb.  p.  156). 

1  Glasgow  Charters,  1.  pt.  ii.  p.  225,  No.  79 ;  The  River  Clyde  and  the  Clyde 
Burghs,  pp.  37,  38. 

2  Calendar,  ii.  pp.  589-91  ;  Privy  Council  Reg.  iv.  pp.  597-8. 
3Moysie,  p.  91. 
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Glasgow  on  13th  and  14th  April.1  In  the  end  of  February, 
1 59 1-2,  the  king  and  court  visited  Glasgow  and  other  parts  in 
the  west  country,  and  the  privy  council  held  meetings  in  the 
city  on  22nd  and  25th  February.  They  seem  to  have  returned 
to  Linlithgow  on  the  28  th  of  the  month.2 

At  a  general  assembly  held  in  Edinburgh  on  21st  May,  1592, 
it  was  resolved  to  petition  the  king  that  the  statutes  made 
against  the  discipline,  liberty,  and  authority  of  the  kirk,  should 
be  annulled,  and  its  discipline,  as  then  practised,  re-established ; 
that  the  act  of  annexation  should  be  rescinded,  and  the  patri- 
mony of  the  church  restored  ;  and  that  prelates  should  be 
debarred  from  sitting  in  parliament  as  representatives  of  the 
spiritual  estate.  These  petitions  were  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  parliament  which  met  at  Edinburgh  on  3rd  April,  and 
acts  were  passed,  on  5th  June,  ratifying  the  liberty  of  the 
church  ;  legalising  the  jurisdiction  of  its  courts  ;  abrogating  the 
acts  of  1584  in  so  far  as  inconsistent  with  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion in  matters  of  religion  ;  authorising  general  assemblies  to 
meet  once  a  year  or  oftener,  at  such  time  and  place  as  might  be 
fixed  at  each  assembly  by  the  king  or  his  commissioner  ;  and 
confirming  provincial  assemblies,  presbyteries,  and  parochial 
sessions.3  The  book  of  discipline  was,  however,  not  referred 
to  ;  the  act  of  annexation  was  not  repealed,  and  the  civil  rights 
of  bishops  and  other  prelates  were  continued  as  heretofore.4  It 
is  to  be  observed,  also,  that  while  several  bishops  and  church 
dignitaries  sat  as  lords  of  the  articles  in  this  and  in  subsequent 
parliaments,  almost  all  the  other  higher  offices,  and  many  of  the 
inferior  benefices,  were  held  and  enjoyed  by  persons  who, 
without  performing  any  spiritual  functions,  bore  the  old  titles 

1  Privy  Council  Reg.  iv.  pp.  607-8.  2  lb.  pp.  728-9. 

3  1592  c.  8,  A.P.S.  iii.  pp.  541-2  ;  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  iii.  pp.  807,  810. 

4  Grub,  ii.  p.  261 ;  Cunningham,  i.  pp.  388-9  (1859  edition,  pp.  478-9). 
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of  abbots,  priors,  archdeacons,  provosts,  and  parsons,  and  this, 
as  Dr.  Grub  remarks,  was  the  very  state  of  matters  which  the 
agreement  at  Leith  in  1572  was  intended  to  prevent.1 

In  this  year  the  records  of  the  presbytery  of  Glasgow  so  far 
as  existing  commence.2     The  chief  business  of  the  court  at  first 

1  Grub,  ii.  262.  The  statute  of  1592  did  all  that  words  could  do  to  establish 
the  Presbyterian  polity,  but,  as  Dr.  Hill  Burton  observes,  the  decision  of  the  Scots 
estates  never  had,  like  an  English  Act  of  Parliament,  that  absolute  effect  of  a 
public  law  which  can  only  be  unmade  as  solemnly  and  deliberately  as  it  had 
been  made.  A  Scots  Act  might  drop  into  oblivion,  and  so  be  virtually  repealed. 
This  difference  explains  much  of  the  divergence  between  the  legislative  practice 
of  the  two  countries.  The  enduring  and  unpliable  character  of  an  English 
statute  necessitated  an  amount  of  care  and  deliberation,  with  facilities  for  re- 
consideration in  the  various  stages  of  its  progress,  which  were  not  so  requisite 
here,  where  an  Act  of  the  Estates  had,  in  great  measure,  the  character  of  a  vote 
or  resolution  by  a  popular  assembly,  which  might  be  forgotten  when  the  feeling 
that  carried  it  was  weakened.  These  distinctions  between  the  legislation  ofthe 
two  countries  have  to  be  considered  in  accounting  for  the  rapid  changes  effected 
in  the  Parliamentary  enactments  ofthe  times,  and  explain  the  slightness  ofthe 
real  change  produced  by  the  Act  of  1592,  and  by  the  other  Acts  which  altered 
the  ecclesiastical  system  of  Scotland  (Burton,  v.  pp.  277-8). 

2  The  first  volume,  which  ended  in  1592,  was  consumed  in  a  fire  on  8th 
February,  1793,  when  several  ofthe  subsequent  volumes  were  sadly  injured.  A 
small  volume  containing  excerpts  from  the  original  records  from  1 58 1  to  17 1 5, 
made  before  that  fire  by  Dr.  Porteous,  one  of  the  city  ministers,  afterwards 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  late  Sir  Michael  Connal.  About  seventy  years 
ago  transcripts  of  the  two  earliest  existing  volumes  were  made,  funds  having 
been  subscribed  for  the  purpose.  And  recently  means  have  been  taken  to 
arrest  further  decay,  and  to  have  the  several  volumes  properly  bound.  These 
records  extend,  with  some  gaps,  from  24th  October,  1592,  to  5th  January, 
1774,  and  are  contained  in  thirteen  volumes.  But  the  volumes  containing  the 
minutes  from  29th  September,  1654,  to  3rd  June,  1663  ;  from  20th  September, 
1682,  to  August,  1687  ;  from  31st  October,  1694,  to  3rd  September,  1707  ; 
from  13th  April,  1713,  to  January,  17 1 5  ;  and  from  May,  1727,  to  5th 
June,  1733,  are  awanting.  Some  extracts  from  the  transcribed  records  were 
printed  in  the  Maitland  Club  Miscellany,  vol.  i.  (1833),  pp.  51-136.  See  also 
Extracts,  1 587-1609,  Appendix  to  Wodrow's  Life  ofWeems  (Maitland  Club). 
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was  "  the  censure  of  vice,  the  confutation  of  error,  and  the 
confirmation  of  sound  doctrine."  The  first  of  these  objects 
largely  occupied  the  attention  of  the  court.  The  bailie  of  the 
barony  of  Glasgow,  and  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  sometimes 
took  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  when  it  became  necessary  to 
enforce  the  decisions  recourse  was  had  to  the  civil  power, 
and  recusants  were  incarcerated  either  in  the  castle  by  order  of 
the  baron  bailie,  or  in  the  tolbooth  by  warrant  of  the  provost  or 
bailies  of  the  burgh.  The  minute  books  of  the  presbytery 
which  have  recently  been  deposited  for  safety  in  the  record 
rooms  of  the  municipality  give  a  dark  view  of  the  relations 
which  existed  between  the  sexes  after  the  Reformation ;  while 
Sunday  labour,  the  use  of  profane  language  and  more  serious 
apparently  than  any  offence  other  than  witchcraft  and  sorcery, 
sympathy  with  the  ancient  church,  the  use  of  its  symbols,  and 
suspected  adherence  to  its  forms  of  worship,  were  sternly  dealt 
with.  Disrespectful  treatment  of  the  ministers  of  the  Reformed 
Church  was  also  visited  with  condign  punishment. 

On  15th  May,  1593,  William  Fleming,  merchant,  who  had 
acquired  certain  rights  in  the  old  burying  grounds  of  St.  Roche 
and  St.  Tenu,  was  called  before  the  presbytery,  and  asked  if  he 
intended  to  till  these  "  kirkyardes  "  or  to  convert  them  into 
built  houses  and  yards.  Fleming  answered  that  he  purposed 
doing  neither,  and  assured  the  moderator  and  brethren  that  he 
would  put  the  grounds  to  no  other  than  their  existing  use 
without  the  consent  of  the  presbytery.1 

1  Presbytery  Records,  Maitland  Club  Miscellany,  i.  p.  61  ;  Glasgow  Protocols, 
No.  3516. 
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1592— 1595 

THE  Collegiate  church  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Anne  in  the 
Trongate  and  its  cemetery,  both  of  which  had  been  sold 
in  1570,1  were  reacquired  about  the  year  1592,  and  the  church 
which  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the 
Reformation  had  lain  waste,  was  repaired  by  the  town  and  was 
used  as  a  place  of  worship  under  the  name  of  the  Tron  or  New 
Kirk.  Owing  to  the  loss  of  the  records  at  this  time  full 
particulars  connected  with  the  renovation  are  not  procurable. 
The  bellhouse  of  the  old  church  seems  to  have  been  occupied 
till  the  alterations  were  made,  as  in  1593  a  tenant  was  allowed 
abatement  of  half  a  year's  rent  "  in  respect  the  steiple  was  tane 
downe."  2 

At  the  parliament  held  in  Edinburgh  in  1594,  an  act  was 
passed,  on  8th  June,  in  favour  of  the  ministry  of  Glasgow.  It 
referred  to  the  gift  which,  after  the  Reformation,  had  been  made 
to  the  magistrates  of  the  city  of  the  chaplainries  and  emolu- 
ments of  the  "  New  Kirk  of  the  College  of  Glasgow,"  meaning 
apparently  the  Collegiate  church  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Anne,  to 

1  An  tea,  p.  118. 

2G/asg.  Rec.  i.  p.  175;  Glasgow  Protocols,  No.  2516;  Glasgow  Memorials, 
pp.   245-6. 
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be  employed  in  hospitality  or  other  uses  of  piety.1  In  order  to 
advance  "guid  literature"  the  magistrates  had  applied  this 
property  to  the  support  of  certain  bursaries  to  be  held  at 
the  schools  in  the  college,  and  that  of  the  poorest  of  the 
town  "  quha  utherwayes  had  not  the  moyen  to  remane  at  the 
scoillis";  but  abuses  had  crept  in,  and  these  bursaries  had  been 
improperly  applied  for  some  time  in  sustaining  the  richest  men's 
sons.  To  remove  this  abuse,  and  likewise,  no  doubt,  with  the 
special  view  of  making  provision  for  the  minister  of  the  reno- 
vated church,  the  magistrates  and  council  had  resolved  to 
employ  the  funds  towards  sustaining  the  ministry  within  the 
city.  Parliament  therefore  sanctioned  this  alteration  in  the 
application  of  the  property  "  to  the  sustentation  of  the  said 
ministrie  within  the  said  citie  of  Glasgw,"  and  ordained  the 
same  to  have  effect  in  all  time  coming.2 

Subsequent  to  the  Reformation  the  endowments  of  the 
church  of  Little  St.  Kentigern  in  the  Gallowgate3  were,  along 
with  other  church  properties,  transferred  to  the  college ; 
and  eventually  the  church  itself  and  surrounding  burying 
ground  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  feuar.  In  1593  Donald 
Conynghame  of  Aikinbar  and  Marion  Lyoune,  spouses,  then 
the  owners,  sold  to  the  town  council  "  the  chapell  and  hows 
callit  St.  Moungois  chaiplanrie,  with  kirkyairde  and  pertinentis 
thairof,"    for    the    purpose    of  providing   a    hospital    for   the 

1  These  revenues  were  included  in  Queen  Mary's  gift  of  1566-7  (antea,  pp. 
107-9)  >  DUt  reserved  to  the  town  when  the  bulk  of  the  property  thereby 
acquired  was  conveyed  to  the  college  in  1572-3  (antea,  p.  125). 

2  G/asg.  Charters,  1.  pt.  ii.  p.  242,  No.  81.  The  treasurer's  accounts  for 
1606-7  show  that  in  that  year  the  "annuals  of  the  New  Kirk"  amounted  to 
£250,  and  that  sum  was  paid  over  to  John  Bell,  minister  of  the  Tron  Kirk 
(Glasg.  Rec.  i.  p.  473). 

*  Antea,  p.  57. 
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poor.1  Entries  in  the  kirk-session  records  likewise  narrate 
preparations  for  that  scheme,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it 
was  carried  into  effect.  On  2nd  February,  1600,  the  council 
ordered  the  whole  materials  of  stone,  timber,  and  growing 
trees  of  the  kirk  to  be  taken  down  and  removed  to  the  aisle 
of  the  New  or  Tron  Kirk  for  repair  of  that  kirk,  and  the 
kirkyard  was  to  be  set  in  feu  to  those  who  would  bid  most 
therefor  at  a  roup.2  But  on  15th  August,  1601,  the  town 
council,  with  advice  of  the  deacons,  resolved  that  the  kirkyard 
should  remain  a  burial  place  in  time  coming,  both  in  kirk 
and  kirkyard,  and  be  enclosed  with  a  wall.3  In  1754  the 
property  was  sold  by  the  town  council  for  the  erection  of 
the  Saracen  Head  Inn,  the  purchaser  being  allowed  to  take 
building  material  from  the  East  Port  which  was  then  in  the 
course  of  being  removed. 

The  parliament  which  was  held  at  Edinburgh  on  3rd  April, 
1 593,  was  attended  by  bishops  and  holders  of  ecclesiastical 
livings,  and  the  bishops  of  Aberdeen  and  Brechin  and  various 
holders  of  abbacies  were  appointed  lords  of  the  articles.  Among 
the  acts  passed  at  this  parliament  was  one  on  21st  July  in 
favour  of  Ludovic,  Duke  of  Lennox.  This  act  proceeded  on 
the  preamble  that  the  greatest  number  of  the  vassals,  free 
tenants,  and  feuars  of  the  temporal  lands  of  the  archbishopric 
and  priory  of  St.  Andrews,  and  of  the  archbishopric  of  Glasgow, 
were  of  such  mean  rent  and  quality  that  the  possessors  of  them 
were  unable  to  meet  the  expense  of  resigning  the  lands  to  the 
crown  and  obtaining  entries  to  them  from  the  chancellary. 
The  result  was  that  many  of  the  feuars  remained  unentered. 

1  Glasg.  Rec.  iv.  pp.  679-80.  It  was  stipulated  in  the  conveyance  that  the 
magistrates  and  council  should  not  "alter  the  Conynghames  armis  af  the  said 
kirk,  presentlie  thairupone,"  so  long  as  the  wall  stood. 

2  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  p.  202.  8 Ibid.  p.  225. 
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In  consideration  of  this  state  of  matters,  and  of  the  fact  that  the 
duke  was  provided  to  the  priory  of  St.  Andrews,  the  rent  and 
patrimony  of  which,  as  well  as  the  rent  and  patrimony  of  the 
two  archbishoprics,  were  wholly  exhausted  by  tacks,  pensions, 
and  other  dispositions,  so  that  little  remained  except  the 
superiority,  the  act  conveyed  to  the  duke  during  his  lifetime 
the  right  of  superiority  of  the  whole  lands  and  possessions  of 
the  two  archbishoprics  and  of  the  priory,  with  power  to  him  to 
receive  resignations  of  the  lands,  and  to  give  entries  thereto,  as 
effectually  as  the  crown  could  have  done  notwithstanding  the 
act  of  annexation  of  1 587.1  This  act  shows  that  by  some 
arrangement,  the  particulars  of  which  have  not  been  ascertained, 
the  commendator  of  Blantyre  had  resigned  the  lands  and  barony 
called  the  lordship  of  Glasgow,  granted  to  him  in  1587,  and 
confirmed  in  T  59 1 .  On  13th  April,  1594,  the  king  granted  to 
the  duke  a  charter  whereby  his  right  to  the  lordship  was  made 
heritable.2  In  a  charter  under  the  privy  seal,  dated  2nd 
January,  j  595-6 3  it  is  narrated  that  the  rights  to  the  arch- 
bishopric held  by  the  commendator  and  the  Duke  had  been 
resigned  in  the  hands  of  the  king ;  but  on  1 6th  December,  1 597, 
another  act  of  parliament  was  passed  in  favour  of  the  duke, 
granting  to  him,  during  his  life,  the  superiority  and  temporal 
lands   of  the    archbishopric,    in    terms    similar    to    the    act    of 

I593-4 

Notwithstanding  the  apparently  absolute  grants  to  the  Duke 

of  Lennox  of  the  lordship  of  Glasgow,  Lord  Blantyre  continued 

to  act  as  formerly  at  the  annual  election  of  magistrates.     On  5th 

October,  1594,  he,  as  "lord  feuar  of  Glasgow,"  appointed  Sir 

Matthew  Stewart  of  Minto  to  be  provost,  and,  out  of  a  leet 

of  eight  persons  named  by  the  bailies  and   council,  with  the 

1  1593  c.  55,  J.T.S.  iv.  p.  38.  *G/asg.  Rec.  v.  pp.  538-47. 

3  Glasg.  Rec.  1.  pt.  ii.  p.  456,  No.  114.      4  1597  c.  49,  J.P.S.  iv.  pp.  146-7. 
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request  that  only  two  or  three  should  be  appointed,  he  selected 
the  four  bailies  of  the  preceding  year  to  remain  in  office  for 
the  succeeding  year.  These  were  Robert  Chirnside,  William 
Cunningham,  James  Stewart,  and  Robert  Rowat;  and  on  the 
same  day  twenty-eight  councillors  were  elected  for  the 
following  year.1 

Fourteen  days  afterwards  the  council  divided  the  town  into 
four  quarters — a  bailie  being  assigned  by  lot  to  each,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  that  the  town's  statutes  were  duly  enforced 
within  it.  To  William  Cunningham  was  assigned  the  Green- 
head,  with  the  east  side  of  the  town  and  south  side  of  the 
Gallowgate  "  quhill  it  cum  beyond  the  Gallowgate  burne  to  St. 
Mongois  Kirk,  on  the  southesyde."  To  Robert  Chirnside  the 
whole  south  side  of  the  Trongate  and  west  side  of  the  gait  from 
the  Cross  to  the  Stockwell,  and  the  whole  wynds  "  with  the  re- 
manent to  St.  Tinewis  Kirk."  To  James  Stewart  the  whole 
north  side  of  the  Gallowgate,  with  the  north  side  beyond  the 
Gallowgate  burn  and  east  side  from  the  Cross  to  the  Wyndhead, 
the  whole  Drygate  and  without,  and  west  side  of  the  town  to 
the  kirk  above  the  Wyndhead.  And  to  Robert  Rowat  from 
the  Stable  Green,  the  whole  west  side  of  the  gait,  Rattounraw, 
to  the  new  house  built  by  John  Loch  outwith  the  West  Port.2 

On  5th  November  the  presbytery  declared  the  office  of  ring- 
ing the  bell  to  the  burial  of  the  dead  to  be  ecclesiastical,  and 
asserted  the  right  of  the  kirk  to  elect  the  person  appointed  to 
ring  the  bell,  according  to  the  ancient  canons  and  discipline  of 
the  Reformed  Kirk.3 

1  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  p.  157.  2  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  157-8. 

3  Presbytery  Records  (Maitland  Club  Miscellany),  p.  69.  This  claim  on  the 
part  of  the  kirk  appears  to  have  been  recognised  by  the  council  on  2nd  February, 
1600,  when  John  Muirhead  was  admitted  to  the  office  of  the  "dead  bell" 
during  the  will  of  the  provost,  bailies,  kirk,  and  council  (Glasg.  Rec.  i.  p.  202). 
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On  the  22nd  March,  1594-5,  the  council,  for  the  suppression 
of  night  walkers,  appointed  a  watch  to  be  kept  by  eight  persons 
nightly,  two  at  the  Wyndhead,  two  at  the  Blackfriars,  two  at 
the  Cross,  and  two  at  the  Nether  Barrasyett.  The  duty  of  these 
watchmen  was  to  patrol  the  streets,  accompanied  by  an  officer  of 
the  town,  and  arrest  night  walkers.  The  bailie  of  each  quarter 
was  empowered  to  choose  a  master  of  the  eight  watchmen 
within  his  quarter,  who  was  directed  to  fine  such  as  absented 
themselves  in  20s.  The  watchmen  were  empowered  to  search 
suspect  houses  ;  to  enforce  entry  if  necessary  by  breaking  open 
doors,  and  they  were  to  be  armed.  Such  of  the  watchmen  as 
disobeyed  the  command  of  the  master  were  liable  to  a  fine  of 
20s.,  or  such  larger  sum  as  the  magistrates  and  council  might 
appoint,  and  the  fines  were  ordered  to  be  bestowed  on  the 
watchmen.1 

During  the  years  1592-4  the  convention  of  burghs  had 
under  consideration  a  complaint  by  the  burgh  of  Lanark 
against  the  exaction  of  a  ladlefull  of  each  load  of  victual  and 
a  handfull,  or  "  neif  full,"  as  it  is  called,  of  every  "  wecht " 
of  wool,  or  a  fleece  of  the  pack.  The  ladleful  of  victual  was 
allowed,  but  the  right  to  a  handful  of  wool,  which  Glasgow 
alleged  had  been  uptaken  and  received  "  without  trubill  or 
impediment,  past  memoure  of  man,"  was  left  undecided.  It 
was  denied  that  a  fleece  of  the  pack  had  been  claimed,  and  the 
convention  formally  decerned  against  its  being  taken.2 

On  10th  June,  1595,  the  council,  having  regard  to  the  multi- 
tude of  persons  who  had  become,  and  were  likely  to  become, 
burgesses,  induced  by  the  "  reasonabilnes  "  of  the  dues  exacted 
on  admission,  ordained  that  every  outland  burgess  should  after- 
wards pay  to  the  treasurer  not  less  than  £20  Scots,  but  the 
privileges  of  the  children  of  burgesses  were  reserved  and 
1  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  p.  163.  2  Convention  Rec.  i.  pp.  381,  398,  433. 
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ordered  to  receive  effect.  On  the  same  day  John  Bornes  was 
elected  treasurer  from  a  leet  of  six,  and  Thomas  Glen,  master 
of  work,  from  a  leet  of  five.1 

On  14th  June,  1595,  the  council  granted  the  fines  received 
on  the  admission  of  a  burgess  to  Robert  Chirnside,  one  of  the 
bailies,  "  for  purchessing  the  gift  of  the  privie  seale  concernying 
the  penalties  of  the  Kirk,"  and  also  for  booking  and  delivering 
of  a  decreet  between  the  bishop  and  the  town  which  the  late 
George  Elphinston  had  got  out  of  the  council  house.2 

A  bell  for  the  High  Kirk  was  procured  in  1595.  On 
28th  June  the  council  ratified  an  agreement  entered  into 
with  Arthur  Allan  on  1st  October  previously,  for  bringing  home 
the  bell ;  and  on  2nd  August  a  tax  was  laid  on  the  inhabitants 
for  raising  £700  for  paying  the  expense.3  On  4th  November, 
1596,  Allan  rendered  his  account,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  price  of  the  bell  and  the  expense  of  its  homecoming 
amounted  to  £1002  os.  4d.  ;  whereof  the  sum  of  £198  9s.  was 
received  for  the  old  bell  metal,  from  the  barony  ^180,  and 
from  the  collectors  of  the  tax  £580,  leaving  a  debit  balance  of 
^50  1  is.  as  stated,  though  the  figures  given  bring  out  a  lesser 
sum.4  In  1596  the  town  treasurer  was  Marcus  Knox,  who 
probably  settled  the  price,  and  it  may  have  been  this  circum- 
stance which  led  John  M'Ure  to  remark  that  "  this  large  bell 
was  gifted  by  Marcus  Knox,  merchant  in  Glasgow."5 

1  Glasg  Rec.  i.  p.  166. 

2 lb.  The  "gift"  is  printed  in  Glasgow  Charters,  1.  pt.  ii.  p.  245,  No.  83  ; 
but  the  "  decreet,"  which  Chirnside  may  have  recorded  in  his  capacity  as  com- 
missary, is  not  identified. 

3  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  168-9.     Allan  was  treasurer  in  1593  {lb.  p.  175). 

"lb.  p.  182. 

5  M'Ure's  History  (1830  edition,  p.  175).  The  bell  was  recast  in  1790,  with 
an  inscription  bearing  that  Knox  was  the  original  donor,  but  it  was  super- 
seded in  1 896  by  a  new  bell,  the  gift  of  Mr.  John  Garroway. 
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Little  more  than  ten  years  after  the  Tron  Church  had  been 
restored  as  a  protestant  place  of  worship  a  fourth  minister  was 
introduced  to  the  city.  On  19th  July,  1595,  Patrick  Sharp, 
principal  of  the  college,  and  David  Wemys,  John  Cowper,  and 
John  Bell,  ministers,  appeared  in  presence  of  the  town  council 
and  presented  "  maister  Alexander  Rowatt,  to  be  admittit  and 
appoyntit  the  ferd  minister  of  the  towne  and  parrochin."  The 
magistrates  and  council  were  "content"  with  the  appointment, 
and  allowed  the  new  minister  £20  yearly  to  pay  his  house  rent.1 
In  the  kirk-session  records  of  10th  April  preceding  mention  is 
made  of  an  act  of  synod  appointing  the  landward  part  of  the 
parish  of  Glasgow  to  have  a  minister  and  kirk  of  its  own  and 
stating  that  the  presbytery  was  following  that  course.2  A  minute 
of  the  presbytery  of  22  nd  April  refers  to  negotiations  with  the 
parishioners;  and  on  1st  February,  1596-7,  it  was  announced 
that  the  parishioners  of  Glasgow  "  without  the  toune  "  should 
be  a  congregation  by  themselves  "  according  to  the  acts  of  the 
general  and  synodal  assemblies  of  the  kirk,"  with  Alexander 
Rowat  as  their  ordinary  minister.3  In  this  way  the  Barony 
parish  was  constituted  without  any  formal  disjunction,  the  crypt 
below  the  cathedral  being  fitted  up  for  the  service  of  the 
congregation. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  stipend  of  the  Barony  minister,  like 
that  of  David  Wemys,  was  paid  out  of  teinds.  In  1597  John 
Cowper  and  John  Bell  had  each  an  allowance  out  of  the  "thirds" 

1  G/asg.  Rec.  i.  p.  169. 

2Wodrow's  Biographical  Collections,  ii.  p.  7. 

3  Maiiland  Club  Miscellany,  i.  pp.  70,  86.  This  arrangement,  distinguishing 
between  town  and  landward  parishioners,  was  likewise  observed  in  pre-Reforma- 
tion  times  when  there  were  a  vicar  in  burgo  and  a  vicar  in  rure  {Glasgow  Protocols, 
No.  1  318,  pp.  117,  119,  122). 
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of  the  archbishopric  as  part  of  their  stipends,1  no  part  of  which 
was  at  that  time  paid  out  of  the  common  good. 

On  30th  September  a  leet  of  the  names  of  eight  persons 
(including  four  old  bailies)  was  prepared  and  ordered  to  be 
submitted  to  Lord  Blantyre,  from  which,  as  lord  of  Glasgow,  he 
might  select  three  to  be  bailies  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  on 
3rd  October  he  elected  Sir  Matthew  Stewart  of  Minto  to  be 
provost.  But,  as  regarded  the  bailies,  he  thought  it  was  as 
necessary  to  have  four  that  year  as  in  the  two  previous 
years.  He  would  therefore  elect  no  fewer  than  four, 
without  prejudice,  however,  to  the  liberty  of  the  town  in 
future  years.  He  therefore  nominated  William  Cunningham, 
Hector  Stewart,  John  Anderson,  and  Thomas  Muir  to  be 
bailies,  and  they  were  accordingly  elected.  On  8th  October 
three     old     bailies     and     twenty-two     others     were     elected 

1  Glasg.  Chart.  1.  pt.  i.  Abstract,  p.  4.0,  No.  417.  Archibald  Douglas,  owner  of 
the  parsonage,  granted  to  the  commendator  of  Blantyre  a  tack  of  the  benefice 
including  the  teinds,  about  the  year  1586,  but  in  consequence  of  the  granter's 
complicity  in  the  murder  of  Darnley  his  estates  had  been  forfeited,  and  the 
commendator  was  secured  in  his  rights  by  a  confirmation  from  parliament 
obtained  on  29th  July,  1587  (c.  81,  A.P.S.  iii.  p.  484).  The  tack  was 
burdened  with  payment  of  ministers'  stipends,  and  accordingly  the  kirk-session 
and  presbytery  records  occasionally  refer  to  negotiations  with  the  commendator 
relating  to  the  money  contributable  by  him.  On  2nd  August,  1600,  the  council 
conferred  with  the  commendator  with  the  view  of  the  ministers  securing  better 
support  (Glasg.  Rec.  i.  p.  210)  ;  and  on  nth  October  a  commissioner  was  sent 
to  the  general  assembly  with  instructions  on  the  same  subject  (lb.  p.  214). 
Douglas  demitted  the  parsonage  about  the  year  1597,  and  it  was  shortly  after- 
wards conferred  on  David  Wemyss,  minister,  but  on  the  restoration  of  episcopacy 
in  1605  he  resigned  it  in  favour  of  Archbishop  Spottiswood  (Glasg.  Chart.  1.  pt. 
i.  Abstract,  pp.  52,  53,Nos.  450,452).  In  1609  the  archbishop  granted  a  tack 
of  the  parsonage  to  James,  master  of  Blantyre,  and  his  successors  (lb.  p.  62, 
No.  489);  and  this  tack  was  continued  till  1648,  when  the  town  purchased 
Lord  Blantyre's  rights  (Glasg.  Rec.  ii.  pp.  132-3,  325). 
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councillors,  with  John   Bornes,  treasurer,  and  Thomas  Glen, 
master  of  work,  as  "  extraordiners."  1 

On  8  th  November  a  new  arrangement  as  to  the  watching  of 
the  town  was  made,  and  a  bailie  with  two  officers  were  appointed 
for  each  of  the  following  districts  :  (1)  from  the  bridge  to  the 
east  side  of  George  Lyon's  barn  beyond  the  Gallowgate  burn  ; 
(2)  from  the  bridge  on  the  west  side  of  Stockwell  and  Lindsay's 
Wynd,  south  side  of  the  Trongate  and  Greenhead  ;  (3)  the 
north  side  of  the  Trongate  and  west  side  of  the  Highgate  to 
the  Stable  Green,  and  (4)  from  Little  St.  Mungo's  Kirk  to 
"  maister  John  Couper's  house." 2 

1  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  170-1.  ''■Ibid.  p.  173. 
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ON  ist  June,  1596,  Marcus  Knox  was  chosen  treasurer 
of  the  city,  and  Thomas  Pettigrew,  master  of  work, 
and  it  was  noted  that  the  clerk,  "  Mr.  Henry  Gibsoune, 
standis  conforme  to  his  gift."1  When  election  time  came 
round  on  5th  October  the  council  resolved  to  request  the 
Duke  of  Lennox  to  nominate  only  three  bailies  for  the  year 
then  current,  because  the  fourth  had  been  elected  in  the 
previous  two  years  for  extraordinary  causes.  The  names  of 
eight  persons,  including  the  four  old  bailies,  were  accordingly 
set  down  in  a  leet,  and  appointed  to  be  presented  to  him. 
On  the  13th  the  duke  nominated  Sir  Matthew  Stewart  to 
be  provost,  and,  as  desired,  restricted  his  nomination  of  the 
bailies  to  three,  the  persons  so  nominated  being  William 
Cunningham,  Hector  Stewart,  and  Robert  Rowat.  Two  days 
afterwards  twenty-seven  persons  were  elected  councillors  for 
the  ensuing  year.  On  the  following  day  the  council  ordered 
that  if  any  person  named  a  councillor,  and  personally  warned 
to  appear  and  accept  office  on  the  first  day  appointed  for  that 

1  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  p.  1 79.  It  is  not  known  when,  or  under  what  circumstances, 
this  gift  of  the  clerkship  was  granted.  The  appointment  was  probably  recorded 
in  one  of  the  lost  minutes  between  1590  and  1594.. 
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purpose,  failed  to  do  so,  being  in  town,  he  should  not  be  held 
to  be  a  councillor  for  the  year.1 

In  1593  and  1594  the  Roman  Catholic  nobles,  who  seem  to 
have  been  predominant  in  the  north,  and  to  have  formed  a  third 
part  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  broke  out  into  rebellion,  and  though 
they  were  suppressed  and  many  of  them  compelled  to  leave  the 
country,  the  king  refused  to  deal  with  them  in  accordance  with 
the  counsels  of  the  ministers  and  the  resolutions  of  the  assembly, 
and  directed  his  efforts  by  moderate  measures  to  restore  order 
and  tranquillity.  These  measures  were  resisted  by  the  ministers 
and  their  supporters,  and  when  the  king  and  the  privy  council 
asserted  themselves,  the  king  was  assailed  from  the  pulpit  in 
terms  which  no  strong  administration  would  have  tolerated. 
Stung  into  the  assertion  of  his  prerogative,  James  ordered  a 
number  of  the  contemners  of  his  authority  to  leave  Edinburgh  ; 
against  this  action  one  of  the  ministers  appealed  to  the  people  ; 
a  meeting  was  held,  and  a  deputation  was  appointed  to  wait 
on  the  king  and  offer  protest.  The  king  received  them,  but 
the  proceedings  were  such  that  he  left  them  and  proceeded  to  the 
tolbooth  where  the  judges  were  sitting  ;  a  riot  ensued,  and  the 
king  was  prevented  till  late  in  the  afternoon  from  returning  to 
the  palace.  So  incensed  was  he  by  this  action  that  he  proceeded 
with  his  household  next  morning  (1 8th  December,  1596)  to 
Linlithgow.  A  proclamation  was  issued  forbidding  the  courts 
of  law  to  sit  longer  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  on  21st  December  the 
privy  council  declared  the  riot  to  be  treason.  On  the  same  day, 
also,  the  king  and  the  privy  council,  with  the  consent  of  the 
lords  of  his  council,  session,  and  exchequer,  passed  an  act  under 
which,  with  reference  to  the  act  of  parliament,  1584,  which 
ratified  the  king's  royal  power  and  authority  over  all  estates, 
spiritual   and   temporal,  it  was  ordained   that  no  benefices  or 

lIt>.  P.  181. 
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pensions  should  be  conferred  on  any  person  who  did  not  by 
subscription  acknowledge  the  king's  power  in  causes  of  sedition 
and  other  civil  and  criminal  matters,  and  in  regard  to  speeches 
in  pulpits  or  schools  importing  the  same,  and  that  all  benefices, 
stipends,  and  pensions  of  persons  refusing  to  obey  should 
become  void.1 

How  bitterly  incensed  the  king  was  against  Edinburgh  at 
this  time  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  lord  treasurer  issued 
a  missive  to  the  town  council  of  Glasgow,  desiring  commis- 
sioners to  be  sent  to  him  to  declare  what  offer  and  conditions 
the  town  would  make  to  the  king  in  case  he  could  be  moved  to 
plant  the  court  of  session  and  college  of  justice  there.  This 
missive  having  been  considered  by  the  town  council  on  24th 
December,  they  unanimously  resolved  that  they  were  not  able 
to  make  contribution  in  money,  but  they  offered  their  service, 
and  appointed  two  commissioners  to  ride  to  Linlithgow  or 
Stirling  with  an  answer  to  that  effect.2  Nothing  appears,  how- 
ever, to  have  come  out  of  the  overture  ;  and  the  king  shortly 
afterwards  returned  to  Edinburgh,  the  citizens  making  due 
submission  and  the  turbulence  being  thoroughly  repressed. 

In  April  and  May,  1597,  notices  of  the  arrival  of  ten  ships 
are  entered  in  the  town's  books  and  security  found  for  payment 
of  duty  on  their  imports,  consisting  in  the  aggregate  of  453  J 
tuns  of  "  Howtopas  "  wine  (from  Haultpoys  in  France)  and 
38  tuns  of  "  Byone  "  wine.3 

The  bonnetmakers  of  Glasgow,  who  for  many  years  had  been 
accustomed  to  have  a  deacon,  like  other  crafts  in  the  town, 
desired  a  formal  constitution,  and  on  29th  October,  1597,  the 

1  Privy  Council  Reg.  v.  pp.  349-52  ;    Spottiswood,  iii.  pp.   25-33  ;    Calder- 
wood,  v.  pp.  510-5  ;  Burton,  v.  pp.  31 1-2. 
2Glasg.  Rec.  i.  p.  183. 
3  G/asg.  Rec.  i.  p.  187  ;    The  River  Clyde  and  the  Clyde  Burghs,  p.  44. 
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town  council  granted  a  seal  of  cause  in  their  favour  authorising 
the  election  of  a  deacon  and  conferring  the  other  usual  privileges 
of  a  craft's  incorporation.1 

Spottiswood  mentions  that  in  the  summer  of  1597  there  was 
a  "  great  business  for  the  trial  of  witches,"  and  at  Glasgow 
"  divers  innocent  women,  through  the  credulity  of  the  minister, 
Mr.  John  Cowper,  were  condemned  and  put  to  death."2  But  a 
minute  of  the  presbytery,  dated  8th  November,  shows  that  the 
accuracy  of  this  rumour  was  disputed.  Understanding  that 
various  persons  "unjustlie"  traduced  and  slandered  the  ministry 
"  as  the  authors  of  putting  to  deathe  the  persones  latlie  execut 
for  witchcraft  within  the  said  citie,"  the  presbytery,  with  advice 
of  Sir  Matthew  Stewart,  provost,  ordained  that  whosoever  so 
slandered  the  ministry  in  future  should  be  put  in  the  "  brankis  " 
at  the  will  of  the  judges,  and  intimation  to  this  effect  was 
appointed  to  be  made  from  the  pulpit  within  the  kirks  of  the 
city.3 

A  convention  of  estates  was  held  at  Holyrood  on  29th 
June,  1598,  and  among  the  acts  passed  at  it  was  one  intituled 
"Act  in  favouris  of  the  Archibischope  of  Glasgow."  This  act 
referred  to  the  great  service  done  by  Archbishop  Beaton  not 
only  to  Queen  Mary  but  to  the  king,  and  to  the  great  love 
borne  by  the  archbishop  to  his  native  country  and  the  service 
which  he  had  rendered  in  exercising  the  office  of  ambassador 
for  a  long  time.  It  stated  that  the  king  had  employed,  and 
was  to  employ,  the  archbishop  as  ambassador  for  treating 
weighty  affairs  with  foreign    kings  and  princes  ;  which  office 

1  Glasg.  Charters,  i.  pt.  i.  Abstract,  p.  40,  No.  416.  The  seal  of  cause  is 
printed  in  The  Incorporation  of  Bonnetmakers  and  Dyers,  by  R.  Murray  Dunlop 
(1886),  pp.  1-10. 

2  Spottiswood,  iii.  pp.  66,  6"j. 

3  Maitland  Club  Miscellany,  i.  p.  89  (Reprint,  p.  39). 
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the  archbishop  was  and  had  been  ever  most  ready  to  accept  on 
his  own  heavy  expense  ;  that  through  the  decease  of  the  king's 
mother  the  archbishop  was  deprived  of  the  greatest  part  of  his 
estate  and  rent  whereby  he  sustained  the  office  of  ambassador 
and  did  the  affairs  of  the  country,  not  only  to  the  honour  and 
contentment  of  the  king,  but  to  the  advancement  and  support 
of  the  lieges  resorting  to  those  parts.  But  the  king  could  not, 
consistently  with  his  honour,  employ  the  archbishop  unless  he 
were  provided  with  means  sufficient  to  sustain  the  burden  and 
rank  of  ambassador,  and  that  such  provision  could  be  most 
easily  secured  by  restoring  the  archbishop  to  his  honours, 
dignities,  and  benefices.  Therefore  the  king  and  the  three 
estates  restored  these  to  him,  notwithstanding  the  forfeiture, 
decree  of  barratry,  horning,  acts  of  parliament  and  of  council, 
and  excommunication  ;  extended  to  him  the  benefits  of  the 
several  acts  therein  specified  as  if  he  were  expressly  mentioned 
therein  ;  dispensed  with  the  act,  1592  c.  18,  and  declared  that 
he  should  enjoy  his  whole  heritages,  benefices,  and  dignities, 
notwithstanding  he  had  never  made  confession  of  his  faith,  or 
acknowledged  the  religion  professed  in  the  realm.1  This  act, 
Dr.  Masson  observes,  was  criticised  severely.  In  letters  from 
the  English  agent  in  Edinburgh  to  the  English  minister,  Sir 
Robert  Cecil,  mention  was  made  of  it  as  an  accepted  symptom 

1 1598  c.  14,  J.P.S.  iv.  169-70;  Privy  Council  Reg.  v.  pp.  lxxix,  464; 
Calderwood,  v.  p.  735.  This  act  of  the  convention  was  ratified  by 
parliament  on  15th  November,  1600,  but  without  prejudice  to  (1)  any  feus  of 
the  temporal  lands  given  to  any  person  without  diminution  of  rental  ;  (2) 
ministers'  stipends  assigned  furth  of  the  bishopric  ;  (3)  any  rents  and  duties 
belonging  to  the  college  ;  and  (4)  the  castle  of  Glasgow  and  choosing  of  the 
provost  and  bailies  of  Glasgow,  and  provostry  and  bailiary  thereof  {Glasg. 
Chart.  1.  pt.  ii.  pp.  250-2,  No.  86).  John  Bell  and  John  Couper,  ministers, 
had  allowance  of  a  chalder  each  of  malt  and  meal  from  the  thirds  of  the 
bishopric  {Glasg.  Chart,  i.  pt.  i.  Abstract,  p.  40,  No.  417). 
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of  the  king's  design  for  the  restoration  of  episcopacy,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  very  significant  of  the  attitude  of 
independence  which  he  and  his  government  had  assumed  in 
their  relations  to  the  presbyterian  clergy. 

The  convention  of  burghs  again  met  in  Glasgow  on  1st, 
2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  July,  1598,  and  the  burgh  was  represented 
by  James  Forrett,  who  was  elected  moderator.  Harry  Gibson, 
the  town  clerk,  reported  that  all  the  burghs  had  been  lawfully 
cited.  To  this  convention  a  representation  was  made,  setting 
forth  the  apparent  decay  of  the  city  arising  from  the  dangerous 
condition  of  the  bridge,  the  sanding  of  the  river  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Green  for  want  of  "  calsays  "  and  bridges, 
and  authority  was  obtained  to  apply  to  and  obtain  from  the 
king  a  license  to  levy  certain  specified  imposts  for  a  period  of 
nine  years  as  regarded  some  objects,  and  for  three  years  as 
regarded  others.  The  burgh  was,  however,  taken  bound  to 
account  to  the  convention  for  the  receipt  and  application  of  the 
imposts  so  levied,  and  not  to  continue  them  beyond  the  periods 
authorised  without  the  consent  of  the  convention,  under  a 
penalty  of  £40. 1 

Since  the  year  1595  the  convention  had  repeatedly  enjoined 
Glasgow  to  establish  a  guildry  in  the  burgh.  At  this  meeting 
certain  persons  in  name  of  the  merchants  and  craftsmen 
attended,  and,  after  public  and  private  conference  with  them 
and  others,  the  convention  found  that  they  could   not  agree 

1  Convention  Rec.  ii.  pp.  23-38.  Entries  in  the  council  record,  in  February 
and  March,  1598-9,  show  that  work  on  the  Green  causeways  was  then  being 
carried  out.  To  meet  the  expense  a  sum  of  400  merles  was  borrowed,  to  be 
repaid  from  the  "  custome  of  the  brig"  (G/asg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  190-1).  On  27th 
July,  1599,  the  town  council  directed  workmen  to  remove  the  "know  of 
grummell"  (bank  of  earth  or  gravel)  at  the  Drygate  head  to  the  Green  and 
other  places  to  fill  up  the  holes  about  the  town  {lb.  p.  195).  The  "know" 
may  have  been  the  remains  of  an  old  fort  {Glasgow  Memorials,  p.  14). 
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among  themselves,  and  therefore  deferred  further  consideration 
of  the  subject  till  it  should  be  opened  up  of  new  by  the  whole 
burgh.1 

On  7th  April,  1599,  the  town  council  being  earnestly 
requested  by  the  Duke  of  Lennox  to  entertain  Lord  Huntly, 
his  wife  and  company  at  a  banquet,  represented  the  "  greit 
sumpteous  chargeis  and  expenssis "  which  that  would  entail 
upon  the  town,  and  for  evading  thereof,  they  promised,  "  nocht 
of  dewty  bot  of  guid  will "  to  the  duke,  to  deliver  to  him  at 
the  castle  of  Glasgow  two  tuns  of  wine,  not  only  in  lieu  of  the 
banquet,  but  as  a  gift  by  the  town  of  "  guid  will  and  favor  "  to 
his  grace.  The  price  of  the  wine,  amounting  to  330  merks, 
was  appointed  to  be  paid  on  the  1st  of  August  following.2 

Previous  to  the  year  1598  no  trace  has  been  found  of  the 
regular  employment  of  a  town's  surgeon,  although  there  were 
occasional  payments,  such  as  on  23rd  April,  1596,  when  the 
fines  of  a  burgess  were  given  to  Alexander  M'Caslan,  "  chyrur- 
geane,"  for  service  done  by  him  in  curing  of  sundry  poor 
people  in  the  town,  and  for  his  service  to  be  done  in  time 
coming.3  On  17th  March,  1598-9,  a  contract  with  Dr.  Peter 
Low  was  renewed,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  then 
held  the  appointment  of  town's  surgeon,  his  yearly  allowance 
being  80  merks.4  Low  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Glasgow  or  of  some  other  place  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and 
had  practised  as  a  surgeon  in  France,  Flanders,  and  elsewhere 
for  twenty-two  years.  He  was  probably  in  London  in  1596 
and  1597,  and  can  have  practised  in  Glasgow  for  only  a  short 
time  before  the  date  of  the  renewed  contract.     On  14th  April, 

1  Conv.  Rec.  ii.  pp.  27,  28  ;  Postea,  pp.  285-9.  2  G/asg.  Rec.  i.  p.  192. 

3  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  p.  178.     See  also  reference  to  Thomas  Myln,  surgeon,  antea, 
p.  234. 

iIL  p.  191. 
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1599,  a  month  after  its  date,  the  magistrates,  at  the  desire  of 
the  kirk-session,  being  informed  of  mediciners  and  chirurgeons 
who  resorted  to  the  town  and  remained  there,  though  not  able 
to  discharge  their  duty  therein  by  reason  of  want  of  knowledge 
and  skill,  and  being  desirous  to  remedy  the  "  inconvenientis  " 
that  might  follow,  appointed  the  three  bailies  to  concur  with 
the  ministry,  certain  members  of  the  session,  and  others, 
"  cunyng  men  of  that  arte,"  in  examining  and  trying  such 
persons  as  practised  medicine  within  the  town  in  future.1  To 
what  extent  this  action  may  have  been  stimulated  by  Low,  or 
how  far  it  may  have  contributed  to  getting  the  royal  authority 
for  licensing  medical  practitioners,  does  not  appear.  But  on 
29th  November  the  king  granted  a  letter  of  gift,  under  his 
privy  seal,  to  "Mr.  Peter  Low,  our  chirurgiane,  and  chief 
chirurgiane  to  Prince  Henry,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Robert 
Hamiltoune,  professor  of  medicine,  and  their  successores, 
indwelleris  of  our  citie  of  Glasgow,"  whereby,  for  avoiding 
inconveniences  and  securing  good  order  within  the  burgh  and 
barony,  he  empowered  them  to  call  before  them  all  persons 
professing  the  "  art  of  chirurgerie,"  and  to  examine  them  as 
to  their  literature,  knowledge  and  practice,  and  if  found  worthy 
to  license  them  according  to  their  art  and  knowledge  to  practise, 
receiving  their  oaths,  and  authorising  them  as  accorded,  but 
discharging  them  from  "  onie  farder  nor  they  have  knawledge 
passing  their  "capacity,  laist  our  subjects  be  abusit."  This 
letter  further  declared  that  no  person  within  the  burgh  and 
barony  should  be  permitted  to  exercise  medicine  without  a 
testimonial  of  a  famous  university  in  which  medicine  was 
taught,  or  without  the  leave  of  the  king  or  Low,  or  to  sell 
drugs  within  the  city  unless  permitted  to  do  so  by  those  duly 
licensed.  The  sale  of  "  rottoun  poysoun "  was  also  pro- 
1  Glasg.  Rec.  pp.  192-3. 
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hibited,  except  by  apothecaries,  who  were  bound  to  take  caution 
of  the  buyers  for  any  injury  or  damage  which  might  result. 
The  persons  so  licensed,  with  their  brethren  and  successors, 
were  required  to  convene  on  the  first  Monday  of  every 
month,  at  some  common  place,  to  visit  and  give  counsel  to 
poor  diseased  people  gratis.1 

On  9th  February,  1600,  the  magistrates  and  council,  having 
advised  as  to  the  privileges  and  statutes  conferred  by  the 
king's  letter,  agreed  to  fortify  and  maintain  the  liberties  so 
granted  in  all  points,  provided  that  neither  the  letter  nor  any 
acts  made  in  virtue  of  it  should  prejudice  the  commonweal 
and  liberty  of  the  town.2 

In  preparation  for  the  Whitsunday  court  and  perambulation 
of  the  marches,  the  town  council,  on  2nd  June,  1599,  ordained 
that  every  person  absent  from  the  play  and  pastime,  which  was 
appointed  to  take  place  on  the  following  Thursday,  and  which 
had  been  duly  proclaimed,  should  be  subjected  to  a  fine  of  £5. 
Eight  officers  and  two  minstrels  of  the  town  were  appointed 
to  be  furnished  with  so  much  red  "  stamyng  "  (linsey-woolsey 
cloth)  as  was  sufficient  for  a  mantle  to  each,  with  strings  on 
the  side,  and  the  town  arms  on  the  shoulder,  in  the  best 
fashion  that  could  be  had,  and  the  mantles  were  ordered  to 
be  ready  by  Thursday.  Two  other  persons  were  ordered  to 
be  supplied  with  five  ells  "  harding  "  (coarse  cloth).  Several 
eminent  personages  were  in  the  town  about  this  time,  as  on 
9th  June,  two  days  after  the  "  playe  and  pastyme,"  John  Earl 
of  Mar,  William  Lord  Livingstone,  John  Lord  Fleming, 
William    Cunningham  of  Caprington,    John    Cunningham    ot 

1  See  Dr.  James  Finlayson's  account  of  the  Life  and  Works  ofMaister  Peter 
Lowe  (1880),  Appx.  pp.  66,  68.  Letter  ratified  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
1672  c.  127,  A.P.S.  viii.  p.  184. 

2  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  p.  202. 
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Glengarnok,  Sir  James  Stirling  of  Keir,  knight,  John  Houston 
apparent  of  that  Ilk,  John  Craufurd  of  Kilbirny,  John 
Cunningham  of  Drumquhassil,  and  John  Shaw,  brother  of 
James  Shaw  of  Greenock,  appeared  in  presence  of  the 
magistrates  and  council  and  were  made  burgesses  and  freemen 
of  the  city  and  gave  their  oaths  of  fidelity.1 

On  2 1  st  July  the  council  and  deacons  received  a  supplica- 
tion by  the  three  ministers  of  the  burgh  desiring  that  the  town 
might  be  divided  into  two  parishes  as  other  towns  were 
divided,  that  the  ministers  might  acknowledge  their  own  flock. 
This  desire  was  approved  of  by  the  council  provided  the  town 
was  not  burdened  for  the  erection  of  kirks,  or  the  providing 
of  ministers,  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  was  at  the  time ;  but  it 
was  agreed  that  the  deacons  should  advise  with  the  brethren 
of  their  crafts  on  the  subject,  and  report  their  answer  on  that 
day  eight  days.  On  the  27th,  the  council  and  deacons  adhered 
to  their  former  resolution,  and  this  was  confirmed  by  all  the 
deacons  of  the  burgh  on  the  following  day.2 

A  register  of  sasins,  reversions,  etc.,  was  appointed  by  the 
convention  of  estates,  on  31st  July,  1599,  to  be  kept  at 
Glasgow  for  the  barony  of  Glasgow  and  sheriffdom  of 
Renfrew ;  and  that  appointment  was  confirmed  by  parliament 
on  15th  November,  1600.  Another  act  passed  on  28th  June, 
1 61 7,  contained  a  similar  enactment.3 

At  the  Michaelmas  court,  on  2nd  October,  1599,  the 
council  prepared  a  leet  of  eight  persons  to  be  presented  to 
the  duke  for  the  election  of  three  bailies,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  requested  him  to  nominate  the  provost  for  the  ensuing 
year.  On  the  5th,  accordingly,  he  nominated  Sir  Matthew 
Stewart  to  be  provost,  and  James  Temple,  Thomas  Glen,  and 

1  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  193-4.  2G/asg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  195-6. 

SJ.P.S.  iv.  pp.  184,  237-8,  c.  36;  545,  c  16. 
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Robert  Rowat  to  be  bailies,  and  these  were  elected.  After- 
wards twenty-seven  persons  were  elected  councillors,  along 
with  Thomas  Pettigrew,  master  of  work,  and  Matthew 
Marshall,  treasurer.1 

After  the  election  the  council  ordained  that  if  any  person 
who  might  be  appointed  to  ride  or  go  upon  any  business,  or  to 
accept  any  office  concerning  the  common  weal,  refused  to  do  so 
without  reasonable  cause  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  council,  he 
should  immediately  be  deprived  of  his  office  in  the  council,  and 
if  a  bailie,  pay  a  penalty  of  £5,  which  should  be  applied  to  the 
common  work  of  the  town.  In  order,  moreover,  to  check  the 
manifold  suits  by  persons  to  be  appointed  burgesses  gratis,  it 
was  ordered  that  the  whole  burgess  fines  should  be  rouped  to 
the  best  advantage,  with  the  exception  of  four  to  the  provost, 
two  to  each  of  the  three  bailies,  one  to  the  clerk,  and  one  to 
the  master  of  work.  The  roup  was  ordered  to  be  for  one,  two, 
or  three  years,  as  might  be  best  agreed  with  the  tacksman, 
provided  that  he  took  not  less  than  £20  from  strangers,  the 
sons  of  burgesses,  those  marrying  the  daughters  of  burgesses, 
and  the  heirs  of  burgesses  to  continue  to  pay  as  formerly. 
The  fines  of  burgesses'  heirs  were  to  be  20s.  and  6s.  8d.  to  the 
poor,  and  every  other  burgess  was  to  pay  5s.  to  the  poor ;  and 
the  tacksman  was  to  make  oath  that  he  should  not  abate  any  of 
these  sums.  Upon  these  conditions  the  burgess  fines  were 
rouped  in  the  council  house  for  three  years  to  Thomas 
Pettigrew  for  260  merks  yearly,  the  council  being  debarred 
from  admitting  any  gratis  burgesses  during  that  period.  The 
council  officers  were  also  required  to  assist  Pettigrew  in 
apprehending  unfreemen  burgesses.2 

1  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  p.  197.  2  lb.  p.  198. 
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CHAPTER   XXI 

1600 — 1 60 1 

HITHERTO  the  official  year  in  Scotland  had  commenced 
on  25th  March,  but  by  an  act  of  privy  council  dated 
17th  December,  1599,  it  was  ordained  that  it  should  commence 
in  future  on  1st  January.1  The  31st  of  December,  1599,  was 
accordingly  followed  by  1st  January,  1600,  and  in  Scottish 
chronology  the  year  1599  does  not  occur  in  any  date  between 
1  st  January  and  24th  March  inclusive.  In  England  a  similar 
change  was  not  introduced  till  1st  January,  1753. 

From  a  census  taken  in  the  year  1600  the  population  of 
Glasgow  was  found  to  number  7000.2 

On  9th  March,  1600,  the  king  granted  an  obligation  to 
maintain  the  Duke  of  Lennox  in  possession  of  all  offices  and 
privileges  which  the  house  of  Lennox  had  previously  enjoyed 
of  the  archbishopric  during  the  lifetime  of  Archbishop  Beaton, 
and  after  the  death  of  the  archbishop  to  erect  the  archbishopric 
into  a  temporal  lordship  to  remain  with  the  house  of  Lennox 
for  ever.3  In  partial  fulfilment  of  this  obligation  the  king,  by 
a  charter  under  his  great  seal,  dated  17th  November,  1600, 
conveyed  in  feu  to  Ludovic,  therein  designed  high  chamberlain, 

1  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  p.  201  ;  Privy  Council  Reg.  vi.  p.  63. 

2  Kirk  Session  Records,  cited  in  MacGregor's  History  of  Glasgow,  p.  144. 

3  The  Lennox,  by  Sir  William  Fraser,  ii.  p.  343. 
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and  to  his  heirs  male,  whom  failing  to  Esme  Stewart,  Lord 
Aubigny,  his  brother,  and  his  heirs  male,  whom  all  failing 
to  revert  to  the  crown,  the  castle  of  Glasgow,  with  the  houses, 
buildings,  gardens,  and  greens  belonging  to  it,  and  all  the 
privileges  and  pertinents  thereof,  and  the  heritable  right  of 
nomination  and  yearly  election  of  the  provost,  bailies,  and 
other  officers  and  magistrates  of  the  burgh  and  city,  as  freely 
as  the  archbishops  of  Glasgow  had  previously  possessed  the 
same.  He  also  constituted  the  duke  and  his  heirs  male 
heritable  bailies  and  justiciaries  of  the  whole  lands  of  the 
archbishopric,  with  all  the  powers  and  authorities  belonging 
thereto.  In  respect  of  the  grant  thus  made  the  duke  and  his 
heirs  male  were  bound  to  pay  to  the  crown  twenty  shillings 
Scots  yearly,  in  name  of  feu-duty,  and  to  build  and  repair  the 
castle  and  exercise  sufficiently  the  several  offices  and  duties 
conferred  by  the  charter.1 

The  wrights,  including  glazing  Wrights,  painters,  bowyers, 
and  sawyers,  who  were  associated  with  the  masons  and  others 
under  a  seal  of  cause  granted  in  1 55 1,2  having  represented  to 
the  town  council  the  increase  in  their  number,  the  incon- 
venience of  masons  judging  wright  work  and  of  wrights 
judging  mason  work,  and  their  desire  to  be  disjoined  and 
to  obtain  a  letter  of  deaconhead  to  themselves,  it  was  agreed 
to  comply  with  the  request,  and  a  seal  of  cause  conferring 
various  powers  and  privileges  was  granted  in  their  favour  on 
3rd    May,    1600.     But  it  was   provided   that   the   new  grant 

1  Glasg.  Chart.  1.  pt.  ii.  pp.  252-8,  No.  87.  Confirmed  by  crown  charter 
on  21st  February,  1603,  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  vi.  No.  1413.  On  6th  December 
the  town  council  "  for  honoring  of  my  lord  duke,  thair  overlorde,  and  his 
lady,"  resolved  to  erect  seats  for  them  in  the  High  Kirk,  suitable  to  their 
estate  (G/asg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  215-6). 

2  Antea,  pp.  82,  83. 
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should  not  prejudice  or  hurt  certain  craftsmen,  including  those 
who  at  that  time  worked  both  mason  and  wright  craft.1 

The  two  "  menstrales  "  were  not  conducting  themselves  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  town  in  the  beginning  of  this  year.  On 
1 6th  February,  Robert  Spens,  drummer,  was  accused  of  sundry 
faults,  one  of  these  being  that  he  went  to  other  towns,  "  be 
waye  of  scaffry  (collecting  dishonourably)  and  begging,"  against 
the  honour  of  the  town,  and  that  within  the  town  he  did  not 
make  due  service  morning  and  evening,  but  absented  himself 
"drinking  extraordinarlie."  He  was  accordingly  deprived  of 
his  office,  and  Fergus  M'Claye,  piper,  was  warned  that  if  he 
did  not  make  due  service,  night  and  day,  a  similar  result  would 
follow  in  his  case.2  Both  Spens  and  M'Claye  were  reappointed 
as  "  menstrallis "  at  the  ensuing  Whitsunday  court,  and  on 
17th  May  the  following  injunctions  were  given  to  them: 
That  they  attend  diligently  on  their  service,  morning  and 
evening ;  that  they  have  neither  boy  nor  dog  with  them  where 
they  "eit  thair  ordiner "  (dinner);  that  they  stop  no  freeman 
who  is  able  to  give  them  their  "  ordiner,"  or  take  money 
to  pass  from  one  to  another ;  that  they  do  not  misbehave 
themselves  in  houses,  but  be  content  with  such  as  is  presented 
to  them  by  those  they  eat  with  ;  that  they  pass  sharply  through 
the  town  in  their  service  and  "  leif  af  thair  extraordiner  drink- 
ing"; and  that  they  either  work  or  find  others  to  work  at  the 
causeway  and  perform  other  particular  work  as  required.3 

In  order  to  avoid  requests  of  "  greit  men  "  for  giving  off 
parts  of  their  common  lands,  as  well  as  on  account  of  encroach- 
ments on  these  lands  by  neighbours,  to  the  great  loss  of  the 

1  G/asg.  Chart,  i.  pt.  i.  Abstract,  p.  43,  No.  428 ;  The  Incorporation  of  Wrights 
in  Glasgow,  by  James  A.  Reid  (1900),  pp.  45-58;  G/asg.  Rec.  i.  p.  206. 

2  G/asg.  Rec.  i.  p.  203. 

3  lb.  p.  207. 
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town,  and  likewise  taking  into  consideration  that  the  common 
purse  was  liable  for  the  payment  of  the  yearly  profit  of  large 
sums  borrowed  on  the  security  of  the  common  lands,  the  town 
council  agreed  that  part  of  the  lands  should  be  "  reivin  furth  " 
and  sold,  reserving  quarries,  coal,  limestone,  and  moss,  and  the 
deacons  then  present  were  instructed  to  consult  the  others  and 
report  their  answer.  This  was  on  I2th  April,  and  on  3rd 
May  it  was  intimated  that  the  deacons  dissented  from  any 
common  land  being  given  off  to  any  person,  "  conforme  to  ane 
act  sett  done  in  my  lorde  Boydes  tyme."  x 

The  Grammar  school2  having  been  in  a  decayed  condition 
was  receiving  the  attention  of  the  town  council  at  this  time. 
On  15th  May  the  deed  of  foundation  was  looked  out  for  some 
purpose,  and  two  days  later  it  was  agreed  that  a  tenement  and 
yard  at  the  school  should  be  feued.  On  28  th  May  craftsmen 
were  to  be  employed  to  inspect  the  school  and  report  on  the 
necessary  repairs  ;  and  on  the  same  day,  and  again  on  26th  July, 
it  was  resolved  that  certain  penalties  for  encroachments  on  the 
town's  lands  should  be  applied  towards  the  expense.3  On 
23rd  August,  "  in  respect  thai  think  na  thing  mair  profitabell, 
first  to  the  glory  of  God,  nixt  the  weill  of  the  towne,  to  have 
ane  Grammer  Schole,"  and  that  the  same  was  altogether  ruinous 
and  must  be  built  of  new,  the  council  ordained  that  on  every 
council  day  the  matter  should  be  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
John  Blackburn,  schoolmaster,  till  the  work  was  completed. 
They  also  ordered  all  the  stones  of  the  back  almshouse 
adjoining  St.  Nicholas  Hospital  to  be  applied  to  the  building 
of  the  school,  the  site  of  the  almshouse  to  be  used  as  a  yard  by 
the  four  men  belonging  thereto  ;  and  stones  not  required  for 
the  school  should  be  dedicated  to  the  work  of  the  High  Kirk 

1  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  205-6;  Antea,  p.  151-2.  2  Antea,  pp.  44,  58-60. 

3  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  207-9  5  Glasg.  Chart,  ii.  pp.  570-3. 
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and  other  town  works.1  On  22  nd  December  the  council 
authorised  a  contract  to  be  entered  into  with  masons,  wrights, 
and  slaters  for  "bigging"  the  school  "as  gud  chaipe  as  they 
can."  A  sum  of  400  merks  which  "  Hary  the  porter  of  the 
college"  had  left  to  the  college  was,  on  10th  January,  1601, 
bestowed  on  the  building  of  the  Grammar  school,  and  on 
14th  March  the  inhabitants  were  taxed  for  the  raising  of 
£800,  part  of  which  was  applied  in  payment  of  the  school 
repairs.  A  chaplaincy  which  had  become  vacant  by  the  decease 
of  "  maister  John  Davidsone "  was  bestowed  on  the  master 
in  augmentation  of  his  emoluments,  and  the  fees  payable  by 
pupils  were  also  increased.2 

On  Tuesday,  5th  August,  the  mysterious  incident  in  Scottish 
history  known  as  the  Gowrie  conspiracy  took  place.  While 
hunting  near  Falkland  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  the  king 
was  induced  by  Alexander,  master  of  Ruthven,  a  brother  of  the 
Earl  of  Gowrie,  and  who  held  an  office  in  the  king's  chamber, 
to  accompany  him  to  Gowrie  House  in  Perth,  where  he  said  a 
suspicious  person,  with  a  large  pot  of  foreign  gold  in  his 
possession,  was  detained  for  the  king's  inspection.  On  his 
arrival  with  a  train  not  exceeding  twelve  or  fifteen  persons, 
including  Lennox,  Mar,  and  others,  the  king  was  induced  to  go 
alone  into  one  of  the  rooms,  and  was  there  attacked,  dragged 
about,  and  nearly  murdered.  Succeeding  in  reaching  one  of  the 
windows,  he  called  for  assistance,  and  the  courtiers,  entering  by 
different  staircases,  rescued  the  king  and  killed  the  earl  and  his 
brother.  The  details  of  the  incident  are  given  by  Calderwood, 
Tytler,  and  Burton,  the  two  latter  of  whom,  as  well  as  Grub, 
being  satisfied  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  political  plot  to  get 
possession  of  the  royal  person.  On  the  following  morning  the 
citizens  of  Edinburgh  received  the  king's  account  of  what  had 
1  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  p.  210.  2  lb.  pp.  216-8. 
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taken  place,  and  the  ministers  of  the  town  were  commanded  to 
have  the  church  bells  rung,  the  congregations  assembled,  and 
thanks  given  to  God  for  his  majesty's  deliverance.  Bonfires 
were  also  ordered  to  be  lighted  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood. 
The  ministers  were,  however,  sceptical,  and  declined  to  comply 
with  the  order  till  they  had  further  evidence  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  statement  they  were  required  to  proclaim.  Under  these 
circumstances  David  Lindsay,  Bishop  of  Ross,  gave  the  infor- 
mation to  the  people,  who  uncovered  and  praised  God,  and 
various  expressions  of  popular  rejoicing  were  given.  On  21st 
August  the  privy  council  ordered  a  solemn  thanksgiving 
throughout  all  the  kirks  of  the  realm  for  the  king's  deliverance, 
and  on  the  23rd  preparations  were  made  for  receiving  his 
majesty  in  Glasgow.  All  persons  who  absented  themselves 
from  meeting  him  on  his  arrival  were  subjected  to  a  fine  of 
£5 ;  and  the  inhabitants  were  warned  to  remove  "  their 
middings,  tymmer  and  stanes "  from  the  streets,  under  a 
similar  penalty.  Three  days  later  the  council  ordered  all 
freemen  to  be  in  readiness  to  meet  the  king  "  sufficientlie  bodin 
in  armour,  weill  acquipageit  in  hagbuttis,  jakis,  speris,  and 
steilbonnettis  alanerly,"  each  person  under  pain  of  £$  ;  other- 
wise to  meet  him  in  their  best  array  on  foot  or  on  horseback, 
after  being  warned  by  the  town  officers.  It  was  further 
ordered  that  no  one  should  appear  in  a  blue  bonnet ;  that 
John  Buchan,  teacher  of  music,  should  be  on  the  cross,  with  all 
his  "  sangisteris  "  when  the  king  arrived  ;  that  bonfires  should 
be  lighted  at  night,  and  that  the  council  and  deacons  should 
accompany  the  bailies  on  the  occasion.  The  object  of  this 
visit,  as  to  which  the  council  records  are  silent,  was,  doubtless, 
to  inform  the  citizens  and  people  of  the  west  as  to  the  Gowrie 
conspiracy.  Accordingly,  on  the  31st  of  August,  when  the 
king  seems  to  have  come  to  Glasgow,  he  was  received  by  the 
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magistrates  with  congratulatory  speeches,  and  a  minister  who 
accompanied  him  preached  a  sermon,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
informed  his  audience  of  the  facts,  and  denounced  those  who 
put  an  interpretation  upon  them  hostile  to  his  majesty.  On 
1st  September  seven  persons,  "  domestik  servitouris "  to  the 
king,  were  made  burgesses  of  the  city  gratis,  and  on  the  16th  a 
tax  was  ordered  to  be  levied  within  the  town  to  defray,  among 
other  things,  the  expense  of  "  furnising  to  his  majesteis  cumyng 
to  Glasgw."1 

On    30th    September    Sir    George    Elphinstoun    of  Blyths- 
wood,  knight,2  appeared  before  the   council   and   presented   a 

1  Privy  Council  Reg.  vi.  p.  156;  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  pt.  iii.  p.  1048  ; 
G/asg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  210-2. 

2  The  new  provost,  Sir  George  Elphinstone,  who  got  many  favours  from 
royalty,  had  received  his  knighthood  in  1594  on  the  occasion  of  the  baptism  of 
Prince  Henry.  His  family  connection  with  Glasgow  can  be  traced  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  it  is  probable  that  his  ancestors 
belonged  to  the  same  stock  as  that  from  which  Bishop  Elphinstone  came. 
John  Elphinstone,  a  bailie  of  the  city  in  15 12,  is  not  unlikely  to  be  the 
rentaller  of  that  name  who  was  an  ancestor  of  Sir  George,  and  the  same  who, 
on  1 6th  June,  1508,  obtained  license  from  James  IV.  to  build  his  forehouse  in 
the  High  Street  "  with  battelling,  machcoling,  and  all  uther  maner  of  defens 
and  munition "  necessary  for  the  safety  and  profit  of  the  house  and  "  thak '' 
thereof,  from  fire,  wind,  and  otherwise  {Privy  Seal  Reg.  i.  No.  1696).  This 
was  the  "  batellit  hous"  referred  to  in  Glasgow  Protocols,  No.  2538.  The 
successors  of  John  Elphinstone  are  traced  in  connection  with  the  lands  of 
Gorbals  and  Brigend,  of  which  they  were  rentallers  from  at  least  1520. 
George  Elphinstone,  the  father  of  Sir  George,  got  the  rental  right  converted 
into  a  feu  holding  in  1579.  The  lands  of  Blythswood  were  purchased  from 
the  parson  of  Erskine  by  the  same  George  Elphinstone,  the  father,  in  1563 
{Glasgow  Protocols,  No.  151 3).  In  1595  Sir  George  obtained  a  crown  charter 
whereby  the  lands  of  Blythswood,  Gorbals,  and  Woodside  were  converted  into 
a  free  barony  to  be  called  the  Barony  of  Blythswood  (see  "  The  Barony  of 
Gorbals,"  Regality  Club,  iv.  pp.  1-60).  This  was  the  foundation  of  the 
jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  magistrates  and  council  in  the  "  Barony  of  Gorbals  " 
for  about  two  hundred  years  after  they  acquired  these  lands  in  1650. 
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letter  from  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  with  a  recommendatory  letter 
from  the  king,  by  the  former  of  which  Sir  George  was 
nominated  to  be  provost  for  the  following  year.  It  also  gave 
permission  to  the  "  schiref  air "  to  receive  the  leets  of  the 
bailies  and  to  nominate  them  for  the  following  year.  The 
magistrates  and  council  at  once  gave  effect  to  the  nomination 
of  the  provost,  and  ordained  his  commission  to  be  sealed,  but 
found  the  letter,  in  so  far  as  it  applied  to  the  nomination  of  the 
bailies,  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  town,  and  "  nevir 
usit  of  befor."  They  therefore  refused  to  present  the  leets  for 
the  bailies  to  any  other  than  the  duke  himself,  according  to  old 
use  and  wont.  Eight  persons  were  therefore  appointed  to  ride 
to  Brechin  and  present  the  leets  to  his  grace  ;  and  on  7th 
October  it  was  intimated  that  he  had  chosen  Robert  Rowatt, 
James  Forrett,  and  Alexander  Baillie  to  be  bailies.  The 
provost  and  bailies,  old  and  new,  then  chose  the  council,  which 
included  Sir  Matthew  Stewart  of  Minto,  the  old  provost,  two 
old  bailies,  and  twenty-seven  other  persons.1 

In  order  to  the  better  furnishing  of  the  citizens  for  general 
weaponshawing,  the  council  on  1 8th  March,  1601,  resolved  that 
the  town  should  be  divided  into  four  quarters,  each  with  a 
commander,  for  training  up  the  inhabitants  to  the  wars.  To 
the  provost  was  assigned  the  first  quarter,  and  to  each  of  the 
bailies  a  quarter.  Each  quartermaster  was  appointed  to  have 
a  lieutenant  and  ensign,  two  of  the  ensigns  being  appointed  for 
the  crafts.  The  commander  was  also  empowered  to  select  the 
other  members  [officers  ?],  and  to  "  tak  tryall "  of  the  force 
once  a  month.  The  four  quarters  were  ordered  to  be  exercised 
in  two  divisions  in  skirmishing  or  weaponshawing  with  ensigns.2 
On  the  1 8th  of  the  following  month  the  Duke  of  Lennox 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  council  at  which  the  arrangements  for 
1  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  p.  213.  2  lb.  i.  p.  218. 
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dividing  the  town  into  quarters  for  military  purposes  were  under 
consideration,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  lieutenants,  ensigns, 
corporals,  and  sergeants  should  be  merchants  and  craftsmen 
equally,  and  that  the  lieutenants,  corporals,  and  sergeants  should 
be  chosen  annually  at  Michaelmas.1  On  1 8th  June  the  whole 
inhabitants,  freemen  burgesses,  were  ordered  to  be  in  readiness 
with  their  arms,  on  foot,  on  the  following  Wednesday  morning, 
(being  the  "  Symmerhill  "  day)  under  prescribed  penalties  ;  and 
the  provost,  bailies,  council,  and  deacons  were  appointed  to  be 
on  horseback.2 

As  the  outcome  of  the  application  sanctioned  by  the  conven- 
tion in  1598,  the  king  and  his  council,  by  letters  under  the 
signet,  dated  April,  1600,  authorised  the  magistrates  and  council 
to  impose  and  uplift  for  the  next  nineteen  years  certain  dues 
on  goods  passing  over  the  bridge,  or  arriving  or  leaving  by  the 
river  Clyde,  one  half  of  the  proceeds  to  be  employed  in  repair- 
ing and  upholding  the  cathedral  kirk  and  the  other  half  in 
repairing  and  upholding  the  bridge,  removing  sand  from  the 
water,  and  mending  and  constructing  of  causeways  on  the 
Green.  It  was  stated  that  the  grant  was  made  in  consideration 
of  the  lamentable  estate  of  the  cathedral  kirk  and  of  the  bridge 
of  Glasgow,  "  now  becum  rwynous  and  in  sindrie  pairtis 
greatly  dekayit,"  some  of  the  under  pillars  and  under  props 
being  shaken  and  made  loose  through  great  storms,  the  waters 
about  the  bridge  being  also  sanded,  and  the  Green  next  thereto, 
which  was  a  great  decoration  to  the  city,  now  almost  destroyed 
and  worn  in  sundry  parts  through  want  of  causeways,  bridges, 
and  other  helps  and  materials.3  All  the  inhabitants  had  on 
28th  March,  1600,  been  ordered,  when  warned  by  sound  of 
drum,  to  send  out  from  each  house  a  servant  to  assist  in  the 

1  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  p.  220.  2/A  p.  223. 

3 Privy  Council  Reg.  xiv.  pp.  387-8. 
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common  work  of  the  causeways  on  the  Green.1  On  28th  May 
the  casting  of  the  water  was  appointed  to  begin  on  the  follow- 
ing Tuesday.  In  June  and  July  the  work  was  proceeding, 
and  an  Englishman  named  Smith  was  to  be  consulted  regarding 
the  cleansing  of  the  water  and  repairing  the  fords  and  sanded 
places.2  It  appears  that  the  document  authorising  the  impost 
was  not  delivered  for  some  time  after  it  was  agreed  to,  and  on 
28th  March,  1601,  the  provost  was  promised  a  hundred  crowns, 
or  such  less  sum  as  it  might  be  necessary  for  him  to  bestow  in 
procuring  the  gift.  The  "  new  gift  of  the  impoist"  was  pro- 
duced by  him  on  8th  June,  when  he  was  paid  500  merks 
"  for  the  hunder  crounes  promeist,"  and  a  copy  of  the  gift,  with 
"  the  ABC  thairof,"  was  given  to  the  tacksman.  On  6th 
June  the  town  council  ordered  a  little  custom-house  to  be 
erected  on  the  end  of  Glasgow  bridge,  and  the  town  officers 
were  directed,  each  in  turn,  to  assist  the  tacksman  in  gathering 
the  custom.  A  copy  of  the  ABC  table  of  dues  was  appointed 
to  be  affixed  to  the  side  of  the  house.  In  May,  1600,  the 
bridge  dues  were  set  for  500  merks,  being  the  same  as  in  the 
previous  year,  but  in  June,  1601,  consequent  on  the  new 
impost  coming  into  operation,  710  merks  were  secured.3 

In  1 60 1  the  Duke  of  Lennox  was  appointed  ambassador  to 
France,  and  the  magistrates  and  council  resolved  to  do  honour 
and  show  favour  to  his  grace  by  entertaining  him  at  a  banquet 
on  Saturday,  23rd  May,  and  by  sending  forty  persons  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Edinburgh,  and  to  remain  there  for  a  day.4  On 
Saturday,  the  day  of  the  banquet,  the  council  passed  an  act 
whereby,  in  consideration  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  time  of 
his  return,  and  to  the  possibility  of  his  not  being  in  the  city  at 
the  period  of  electing  the  provost  and  magistrates,  it  was  agreed 

1  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  p.  204.  2  lb.  pp.  208-9. 

3  lb.  pp.  206,  219-22.  iIb.  i.  p.  220. 
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with  his  grace,  in  order  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  both  parties, 
that  the  bailies  and  council  should  at  the  usual  period  choose 
leets,  and  present  the  same  on  his  return,  and  that  in  the 
meantime  the  old  bailies  and  council  should  retain  office, 
without  prejudice  to  the  liberties  of  the  town.  The  old  council 
and  bailies  accordingly  received  commission  to  execute  justice 
and  use  their  office  as  they  had  heretofore  done.1  The  duke 
returned  to  this  country  in  the  following  December. 

For  the  keeping  of  better  friendship  between  the  town  and 
Dumbarton,  it  was,  on  25th  June,  agreed  that  in  future  the 
freemen  burgesses  of  that  burgh  who  resorted  to  Glasgow 
should  be  relieved  of  the  payment  of  customs,  provided  Dum- 
barton extended  a  similar  exemption  to  the  burgesses  and 
residents  in  Glasgow.2 

A  great  fire  took  place  in  Glasgow  this  month,  and  the 
sufferers  applied  for  relief  to  the  magistrates,  council,  ministers, 
and  deacons,  who,  on  30th  June,  agreed  to  invite  voluntary 
contributions  from  the  citizens.  The  town  was  accordingly 
divided  into  sections,  and  to  each  section  a  number  of  persons 
were  appointed  to  collect  donations.  This  fire  arose  in  the 
smithy  of  one  James  Leishman,  and  an  inquiry  was  instituted 
as  to  whether  he  or  his  servants  had  been  guilty  of  careless- 
ness in  the  matter.  The  result  of  the  inquiry,  however,  was 
that  they  were  found  to  be  blameless,  and  that  the  calamity 
proceeded  only  of  the  providence  of  God.3 

1  G/asg.  Rec.  i.  p.  221.  In  connection  with  the  embassy,  Mr.  Peter  Lowe, 
surgeon,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  salaried  medical  officer  of  the  corporation 
(antea,  p.  264),  was  allowed  by  the  magistrates  and  council  to  accompany  the 
duke  at  his  grace's  special  request,  and  to  remain  with  him  till  1  ith  November 
following,  drawing  pension  during  the  time  of  his  absence,  but  resuming  his 
duties  to  the  town  in  the  event  of  his  returning  at  an  earlier  period  {lb. 
p.  223). 

2 lb.  p.  223.  3 lb.  p.  224. 
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On  ist  September  the  king  was  again  in  Glasgow,  and 
forty-two  of  his  domestic  servants,  including  the  constable  of 
Dundee,  were  made  burgesses  and  freemen.1 

At  the  Michaelmas  court,  on  6th  October,  Aulay  M'Caulay 
of  Ardincapill  appeared  before  the  council  and  produced  a 
missive  from  the  duke,  as  lord  superior  of  Glasgow,  desiring 
the  bailies  and  council  to  admit  Sir  George  Elphinstoun  to  be 
provost  for  the  following  year.  The  council  admitted  Sir 
George  accordingly,  and  directed  the  required  commission  to 
be  made  out.  Thereafter  a  leet  of  eight  was  prepared,  from 
which  the  bailies  were  to  be  elected  ;  but,  as  had  been  arranged 
with  the  duke,  the  presentation  of  the  leet  to  his  grace  was 
delayed  till  his  return  to  this  country.2 

Shortly  after  this  the  plague  became  prevalent  in  the  vicinity 
of  Glasgow  ;  and  on  2ist  December,  1601,  the  privy  council 
passed  an  act  in  which,  in  respect  of  the  danger  likely  to  arise 
from  traffic  between  the  city  and  Edinburgh,  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  former  were  prohibited,  under  pain  of  death,  from 
resorting  to  the  latter,  or  to  Canongate  or  Leith  or  the 
suburbs,  so  long  as  any  suspicion  existed  of  the  plague  being  in 
Glasgow,  and  till  the  prohibition  was  removed  by  proclamation. 
Conversely,  the  inhabitants  of  those  places  in  the  east  were 
forbidden  to  repair  to  Glasgow,  or  to  receive  wares  thence, 
during  the  same  time  and  under  the  same  penalty.3 

1  G/asg.  Rec.  i.  p.  225. 

2  lb.  p.  226.  On  account  of  another  gap  in  the  records  (from  27th  October, 
1601,  till  13th  June,  1605),  the  further  actings  of  the  duke  in  elections  are 
not  known. 

3 Privy  Council  Reg.  vi.  p.  323.  The  council  records  being  awanting  at  this 
time  particulars  cannot  be  got  from  that  source.  For  information  regarding 
prior  and  subsequent  visitations  of  the  "  pest,"  however,  the  printed  records 
may  be  referred  to  (see  also  summary  in  G/asg.  Charters,  1.  pt.  i.  pp.  194-6). 
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CHAPTER    XXII 

1602 — 1605 

AT  a  convention  of  burghs  held  at  Ayr  in  July,  1602, 
several  questions  between  Glasgow,  Dumbarton,  Ayr, 
and  Irvine  came  up  for  consideration.  (1)  A  complaint  by 
Renfrew  against  Glasgow  that  it  uplifted  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Renfrew  6d.  on  each  1000  herring  which  were  brought  to 
the  bridge  of  Glasgow.  This  complaint  was  continued  till 
next  convention,  which  was  held  at  Haddington  on  6th  July, 
1603,  when  Glasgow  was  ordered  to  cease  from  levying  the 
impost  complained  of.  (2)  Glasgow  and  Renfrew,  for  them- 
selves and  Dumbarton,  complained  of  Ayr  and  Irvine  allowing 
fishers  within  their  water  to  fish  with  sand-eel  nets  to  the 
destruction  of  herring  fry,  and  to  take  and  sell  herring  fry 
in  their  markets.  The  burghs  complained  of  were  ordered 
to  cause  these  practices  to  cease.  (3)  Ayr  complained  of 
Glasgow,  Dumbarton,  and  Renfrew  not  keeping  the  Clyde 
clean  within  their  respective  bounds,  and  obtained  an  order 
on  them  to  see  that  the  river  was  kept  unpolluted  with  dead 
carrion  and  other  matter  hurtful  to  the  fishing,  and  to  remove 
the  pollution  then  in  the  river.1 

In  August,  1602,  the  king  was  in  Glasgow,  and  a  section 
of  the  privy  council  held   meetings  there   for  the  transaction 
1  Conv.  Rec.  ii.  pp.  151-2,  161. 
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of  business  on  27th,  29th,  and  30th  of  that  month.  The  king 
appears  to  have  been  present  on  the  29th.1 

King  James  having  acceded  to  the  English  throne,  on  the 
death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  on  24th  March,  1603,  took  his 
departure  for  England  on  5th  April,  and  entered  London  on 
6th  May.  Two  days  after  leaving,  the  king  granted  a  charter 
under  the  great  seal,  whereby  he  disponed  to  the  Duke  of 
Lennox  and  his  heirs  male  in  the  dukedom  the  lands,  etc.,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  archbishopric,  including  the  lands 
and  barony  of  Glasgow,  the  castle,  city,  burgh  and  regality  and 
lands  and  tenements  of  the  burgh,  constituting  the  duke  and 
his  heirs  superiors  of  the  whole  regality,  with  power  to  hold 
courts  of  regality  and  justiciary.  The  whole  were  erected 
into  a  temporal  lordship  and  regality  to  be  called  "  the  lord- 
ship of  Glasgow,"  with  the  privilege  of  chapel  and  chancellary  ; 
all  to  be  held  of  the  crown,  and  paying  for  the  Glasgow 
barony  and  regality  ,£304  8s.  4d.  of  money ;  36  chalders 
4  bolls  of  meal;  31  chalders  5  bolls  of  barley,  13  chalders 
4  bolls  of  oats,  49  dozen  of  capons,  3 1  dozen  of  poultry,  and 
14  dozen  of  salmon.2 

When  at  Burleigh-house,  near  Stamford,  the  king  received 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  Archbishop  Beaton,  at  Paris,  on 
25th  April.  He  thereupon  designated  Mr.  John  Spottiswood, 
parson  of  Calder,  in  Midlothian,  to  the  see  of  Glasgow. 
Spottiswood  was  in  attendance  on  the  king  at  the  time,  but 
was  sent  back  to  Scotland  to  accompany  the  queen  to  England. 
The  king's  letter  of  nomination  to  the  archbishopric  was  dated 
at  Hampton  Court  on  20th  July,  1603,  and  thereafter  Spottis- 
wood became  his  chief  adviser  as  to  the  measures  by  which  the 
hierarchy  was  to  be  re-established  in  Scotland. 

1  Privy  Council  1^£g.  vi.  pp.  452-7. 

2  Glasg.  Chart.  1.  pt.  ii.  pp.  258-69,  No.  88. 
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On  19th  March,  1604,  the  English  parliament  met,  and  the 
king  propounded  his  policy  of  a  union  between  England  and 
Scotland,  with  the  result  that  twenty-eight  commissioners  were 
appointed  to  deal  with  a  similar  body  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Scottish  parliament.  The  latter  parliament  met  at  Perth  on 
3rd  July  and  appointed  commissioners,  including  the  arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow  and  the  prior  of  Blantyre.  The  convention 
of  burghs,  at  a  meeting  held  at  Perth  on  10th  July,  agreed  that 
the  burghs  should  bear  a  proportional  part  of  the  expenses  of 
such  burgh  representatives  as  might  be  sent  to  England  on  the 
mission.  The  commissioner  for  Glasgow,  James  Forret,  then 
desired  that  his  burgh  should  be  allowed  to  nominate  one  of 
eight  persons  to  represent  the  burghs,  and  the  commissioner 
for  Dundee  intimated  that  his  burgh  had  nominated  a  repre- 
sentative. The  claim  of  neither  burgh  was,  however,  recognised ; 
but  Glasgow  was  appointed  one  of  nine  burghs  to  frame  direc- 
tions to  the  four  commissioners  selected  to  proceed  to  London. 
Sixteen  thousand  merks  were  ordered  to  be  raised  by  tax  to 
defray  expenses,  but  the  representatives  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr 
dissented  from  the  payment  of  the  shares  allocated  upon  their 
burghs,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  no  authority  to  consent 
to  any  taxation,  and  that  no  burgh  in  the  west  country  was 
represented  in  the  commission  to  England.1  But  notwith- 
standing the  dissent  Glasgow  had  to  contribute  its  proportion 
of  the  expense.  An  act  of  the  town  council,  dated  30th 
November,  1605,  sets  forth  that  sundry  persons  had  refused 
to  pay  their  stent  for  relief  of  the  town's  part  of  the  taxation 
for  "  reiking  out  of  the  commissionaris  to  Ingland  anent  the 
union,  but  pretendis  exemptioune  thairfra,  specially  medicineris, 
chirurgiounis,  barbouris,  procuratouris,  messingeris,  notteris, 
and  sic  utheris  " ;  wherefore  the  council  ordained  "  that  all  sick 
1  Convention  %ec.  ii.  pp.  182-6. 
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persounis  quha  usis  ony  frie  libertie  within  this  burgh  by  thair 
awin  calling  salbe  subject  to  pay  stent,  and  that  thai  and  all 
utheris  burgessis  quha  will  nocht  pay  the  samin  may  be  ather 
hornit,  poindit  or  wairdit  thairfoir."1 

In  the  summer  of  1604  the  plague  broke  out  in  several 
parts  of  Scotland  and  raged  with  great  violence  there,  and  in 
the  following  year  throughout  England.2  On  17th  June,  1605, 
the  town  council  of  Glasgow  prohibited  the  inhabitants  of 
Lanark,  Peebles,  and  Jedburgh  from  repairing  to  the  town  or 
being  received  within  it  for  one  month,  under  a  penalty  of  ^20. 
The  ports  of  the  burgh  were  also  ordered  to  be  kept,  and  every 
burgess  who,  after  being  warned,  failed  to  watch  the  ports, 
armed  with  a  halbert,  was  subject  to  a  fine  of  £5.  This  was 
followed  on  27th  July  by  an  act  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
"greit  infectioun  of  the  plaig  in  Leith  and  Linlithgow,"  pro- 
hibited the  admission  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  places  into  the 
city  till  it  had  ceased.  On  10th  August  the  increase  of  the 
plague  in  Edinburgh  and  other  parts  of  the  country  induced 
the  council  to  pass  an  act  appointing  the  Stablegreen  port,  the 
Kirk  port,  Gallowgate,  Trongate,  and  Schoolhouse  Wynd  ports 
to  be  watched  daily  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  quarters,  according 
to  old  custom,  and  to  be  locked  every  night.  All  the  other 
ports,  and  all  passages  and  yard  ends  were  also  appointed  to  be 
shut,  and  the  ports  to  be  kept  by  the  masters  of  the  houses, 
personally,  from  5  o'clock  a.m.  to  9  o'clock  p.m.  In  view, 
moreover,  of  the  increase  of  the  plague  in  Edinburgh,  Leith, 
Linlithgow,  Queensferry,  Cramond,  Borrowstoness,  Banhard, 
Winchburgh,  Kincavill,  Manirstown,  Milntown,  and  other 
places  in  the  neighbourhood,  all  cadgers  and  travellers  coming 
from  these  places,  or  from  other  suspect  places,  were  prohibited 
to  be  received  within  the  burgh  for  a  period  of  fifteen  days. 
1  Glasg.  1{ec.  i.  p.  241.  2  Balfour's  Annals,  ii.  pp.  1,  5. 
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All  inhabitants  of  Glasgow  were  also  forbidden  to  repair  to 
these  places  for  the  same  period,  under  a  penalty  of  £20  and 
banishment  from  the  burgh.  Seven  days  later  a  night  watch 
was  appointed  to  be  kept  during  the  time  of  harvest,  and 
on  the  31st  of  the  same  month  the  council,  being  informed 
regarding  the  pest  in  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  prohibited,  under  a 
penalty  of  £20,  all  persons  from  going  to  these  towns  for  a 
period  of  fifteen  days,  and  all  persons  coming  from  them  from 
being  received  within  Glasgow  for  a  similar  period.1 

On  5th  February,  1605,  the  magistrates  and  council  made 
an  addition  to  the  seal  of  cause  granted  by  them  to  the  craft  of 
skinners  in  1516,2  ordaining  that  no  one  within  the  burgh  (1) 
should  do  skinner  work  except  skinners'  freemen,  under  a 
penalty  of  j£io,  to  be  paid  one-half  to  the  hospital  and  the 
crafts,  and  the  other  to  the  craft  ;  (2)  should  either  by  himself 
or  his  servants  fringe  or  decorate  gloves  with  lace  or  horn 
points,  or  shape  or  make  purses,  under  a  similar  penalty  ;  (3) 
should  either  by  himself  or  his  servants  pull  any  skins  to  sell 
the  wool  and  the  skin.  Freemen  and  freemen's  wives  were, 
however,  declared  to  have  liberty  to  pull  skins,  and  with  the 
wool  of  these  to  make  clothes  exclusively  for  their  own  use.3 

In  Glasgow,  as  in  other  towns  of  Scotland,  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  jealousy  existed  between  those  of  the  merchant  rank 
and  the  craftsmen.  Writing  in  1736,  M'Ure  says  that  about 
the  year  1600  the  latter  were  far  more  numerous  than  the 
former,4  and  in  consequence  claimed  an  equal  share  not  only  in 

1  G/asg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  227-32.  2  Antea,  p.  67. 

3  Annals  of  the  Skinner ?  Craft  (1875),  p.  119. 

4  It  appears  from  the  act  book  of  the  dean  of  guild  court  that  in  1604  there 
were  in  Glasgow  213  burgesses  of  the  merchant  rank,  and  363  burgesses  of 
the  trades  rank.  The  latter  were  apportioned  among  the  several  incorporations 
as    follows:     Hammermen,    29;    baxters,    27;    tailors,    65;    cordiners,    50; 
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the  government  of  the  city,  but  in  the  seafaring  trade.  This 
claim  was  resisted  by  the  merchants,  on  the  ground  that 
merchandise  was  their  proper  business,  and  that  every  man 
should  hold  to  his  own  trade.  These  differences  occasioned 
"  terrible  heats,  strifes,  and  animosities,"  which  threatened  to 
end  in  bloodshed,  for  the  craftsmen  rose  up  in  arms  against  the 
merchants.1  Under  these  circumstances  the  magistrates  and 
ministers  of  the  city  intervened,  and  on  8th  November,  1604, 
each  of  the  parties  appointed  commissioners  to  endeavour  to 
bring  about  an  amicable  arrangement,  and  a  submission  was 
entered  into  on  10th  November  which  resulted  in  a  decree 
arbitral  or  letter  of  guildry  being  signed  on  6th  February, 
1605. 

Curiously  enough,  though  merchant  guilds  existed  in  Scotland 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion,  and  one  of  his 
statutes,  passed  in  1209,  ordained  the  merchants  of  the  realm 
to  have  their  guild,  with  liberty  to  buy  and  sell  in  all  places 
within  the  bounds  of  the  liberties  of  burghs,  the  merchants  of 
Glasgow  seem,  down  to  this  period,  to  have  possessed  no 
definite  constitution.  That  they  were  influential  and  had  a 
recognised  place  in  municipal  administration,  that  they  claimed 
rights  which  were  resisted  by  the  craftsmen,  and  that  their 
mutual  jealousies  and  disputes  divided  the  townsmen  of  the 
city,  is  obvious.  But  the  merchants,  though  they  had  various 
privileges,  including  the  right  to  elect  a  president,2  do  not 
seem  to  have  possessed,  either  by  statute  or  by  seal  of  cause,  a 

websters,  30;  "marinellis"  and  fishers,  17;  bonnetmakers,  7;  walkers  and 
litsters,  5  ;  skinners,  21  ;  mediciners,  2;  coopers,  23;  masons,  II  ;  wrights, 
21  ;  maltmen  and  mealmen,  55. 

1  M'Ure's  History  of  Glasgow,  p.  133;  Glasgow  Charters,  1.  pt.  i.  pp.  21 1-9, 
605-20. 

2  Antea,  pp.  198-9. 
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definite  constitution  and  rights  such  as  were  long  previously 
enjoyed  by  the  various  classes  of  craftsmen  in  the  city.  Acts  of 
parliament  between  1424  and  r 555  x  referred  to  and  regulated 
the  different  classes  of  craftsmen  in  Scotland,  and  Queen  Mary 
and  James  VI.  granted  letters  under  the  great  seal  or  privy 
seal  conferring  privileges  upon  them.  It  was  not  till  1584  that 
the  latter  sovereign,  acting  as  oversman  in  a  reference  between 
the  merchants  and  craftsmen  of  Edinburgh,  issued  a  decree 
arbitral  which  adjusted  their  respective  interests,  and  gave  the 
craftsmen  a  recognised  right  to  have  a  voice  in  the  election  of 
magistrates  in  the  management  of  the  property  and  patronage 
of  the  burgh,  and  in  voting  extents  and  contributions.  A 
similar  adjustment  of  like  questions  in  Glasgow  was  not, 
however,  effected  till  1605,  though  the  convention  of  burghs 
had  urged  the  establishment  of  a  guild  court  there  on  the  model 
of  that  in  the  capital.2  The  power  and  jurisdiction  of  dean  of 
guild  courts  in  burghs,  as  these  were  used  in  Edinburgh,  were 
recognised  by  statute  on  21st  July,  1593,  and  the  judgment  of 
the  dean  and  his  council  in  all  actions  concerning  merchandise 
was  appointed  "  to  have  full  strenth  and  effect  in  all  tymes, 
according  to  the  lovable  forme  of  jugement  usit  in  all  the  guid 
townis  of  France  and  Flanderis,  quhair  bourses  ar  erected  and 
constitute,  and  speciallie  in  Paris,  Rowen,  Burdeaux  and 
Rochelle." 3 

The  decree  or  letter  of  guildry  having,  as  already  mentioned, 
been  granted  on  6th  was  submitted  to  the  town  council  on  9th 
February,  and  was  ordered  to  be  registered  in  the  burgh  court 
books,  the  magistrates  and  council  interponing  their  authority 

1  Ancient  Laws  and  Customs  (Scottish  Burgh  Records  Society),  pp.  5,  13,  26, 
35,  40,  51,  52,  72,  78. 

2  Antea,  pp.  263-4. 

3  '593  c-  38  '■>  Ancient  Laws  and  Customs,  ii.  p.  120. 
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thereto,  and  ordaining  it  with  all  the  privileges  and  liberties 
therein  contained  to  be  observed  in  all  time  coming.  It  pro- 
vided for  the  election  of  a  dean  of  guild  and  the  appointment 
of  his  council,  and  of  a  council  of  merchants  and  craftsmen 
forming  the  guild  court;  the  election  of  a  deacon-convener  and 
the  appointment  of  his  council,  now  forming  the  Trades' 
House  ;  made  regulations  regarding  the  admission  of  burgesses 
and  the  management  of  the  merchants'  and  crafts'  hospitals  ; 
authorised  the  appointment  of  a  visitor  of  maltmen  and  meal- 
men,  whose  duties  included  the  inspection  of  meal  and  other 
goods  in  the  market ;  and  generally  the  letter  of  guildry  was 
intended  to  settle  the  controversial  questions  which  had  arisen 
between  merchants  and  craftsmen,  and  lead  to  amity  between 
them  in  future.  On  16th  February  the  town  council,  being 
careful  that  all  meetings,  controversies,  and  debates  should  be 
removed,  and  that  the  letter  of  guildry  might  take  happy  effect, 
passed  an  act,  with  consent  of  the  dean  of  guild  and  deacon- 
convener,  ordaining  that  in  all  musters,  weaponshawings,  and 
other  lawful  assemblies,  there  should  be  no  question,  strife, 
or  debate  between  merchant  and  craftsman  for  prerogative  or 
priority,  but  that  all  should  rank  and  place  themselves  together, 
without  distinction,  as  they  happened  to  fall  in  rank,  and  other- 
wise as  should  be  thought  expedient  by  the  magistrates  for  the 
time.  In  the  event  of  any  question  or  quarrel  between  merchants 
and  craftsmen  falling  out,  the  dean  of  guild  and  deacon-convener 
and  their  respective  ranks  were  enjoined  not  to  show  themselves 
particularly  affected  to  either  party,  in  respect  that  one  was  a 
merchant  and  the  other  a  craftsman,  nor  to  assist  either  tumultu- 
ously  in  judgment  or  otherwise,  but  to  see  the  offender  condignly 
punished.  This  act  further  set  forth  that  because  several  bur- 
gesses, when  they  committed  disturbances  with  their  neighbours, 
boasted   themselves,   and   vaunted   their   friends,  to   the   great 
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trouble  of  the  burgh  and  its  judgment  seat,  by  convoking  their 
friends  out  of  town  to  assist  them,  it  was  therefore  ordained  that 
whatever  burgess  committed  disturbance  and  fell  out  with  his 
neighbour,  and  made  convocation  of  his  friends  without  the 
town  to  take  part  with  him,  and  to  make  further  tumult  within 
the  town  and  in  judgment,  should  be  deprived  of  his  freedom, 
and  never  afterwards  be  esteemed  worthy  to  enjoy  the  liberty 
of  a  freeman.  All  meetings  and  conventions  of  the  dean  of 
guild  and  convener  were  also  appointed  to  be  for  putting  of 
their  statutes  into  execution,  and  exercising  the  liberties  and 
privileges  granted  to  them  by  the  magistrates  and  council.1 

The  websters'  craft  obtained  from  the  magistrates  and  council, 
on  1 6th  February,  another  seal  of  cause,  the  narrative  of  which 
states  that  the  fines  formerly  levied  were  applied  of  old  to 
certain  superstitious  uses,2  to  which,  since  the  reformation, 
they  could  not  be  applied,  but  should  be  devoted  to  good  and 
godly  purposes.  Rules  and  articles  were  then  laid  down  as 
to  admission  dues,  employment  of  apprentices  and  execution 
of  work,  upkeep  of  hospitals  and  support  of  decayed  brethren 
of  the  craft.3 

The  parsonage  and  vicarage  of  Glasgow,  possessed  by  David 
Wemys,  minister,  since  1601,  was  demitted  by  him  and  con- 
ferred on  Archbishop  Spottiswood,  by  letters  under  the  king's 
privy  seal  dated  1 8th  April,  1605.  But  in  anticipation  of  the 
formal  letters  the  archbishop  had  on  7th  March  bound  himself 
to  pay  out  of  the  benefice  (1)  300  merks  of  money  and  28  bolls 
of  victual  yearly  to  Robert  Scott,  the  minister  who  had  suc- 
ceeded John  Cowper4  in  the  preceding  year,  and  (2)  28  bolls 

1  Glasgow  Charters,  i.  pt.  i.  pp.  520-1.  %  Ante  a,  pp.  74,  75. 

3  Glasgow  Charters,  1.  pt.  i.  pp.  219-30;  Deacon  M'Ewan's  Old  Glasgow 
Weavers,  pp.  2-4.,  with  facsimile. 

4  Cowper  died  in  1603. 
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of  victual  yearly  to  John  Ball,  minister,  in  augmentation  of  his 
stipend.1 

In  the  letter  of  guildry  provision  was  made  for  maintenance 
of  hospitals  by  the  merchants  and  craftsmen  respectively.  As 
already  stated,  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  crafts  to  adapt 
for  their  purpose  the  decayed  hospital  outside  of  the  North 
Port,  founded  by  Sir  Rolland  Elacader,2  and  on  3rd  August, 
1605,  the  deacon-convener,  deacons  of  crafts  and  visitor  of 
maltmen  and  mealmen,  entered  into  an  agreement  for  providing 
the  necessary  funds.  But  shortly  afterwards  the  site  of  the 
manse  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  parson  of  Morebattle, 
adjoining  St.  Nicholas  Hospital,  was  preferred,  and  there  they 
erected  the  almhouse,  which  stood  till  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  A  part  of  this  site  is  now  occupied  by 
the  Barony  church.3 

1  Glasg.  Charters,  1.  pt.  i.  Abstract,  p.  52,  Nos.  450,  452.  It  is  stated  in  the 
presbytery  records  that  Wemys,  on  the  king's  presentation,  was  admitted  to 
the  parsonage  and  vicarage  of  the  town  and  parish,  with  manse,  glebe,  etc.,  on 
11th  December,  1601.  This  was  done  by  putting  him  in  the  pulpit  and 
delivering  to  him  the  Bible.  By  the  conditions  of  admission  Wemys  was  to 
make  suitable  provision  for  the  other  ministers.  On  27th  October,  1602,  Lord 
Blantyre,  tacksman  of  the  parsonage,  who  had  formerly  undertaken  to  pay 
Wemys  500  merks  and  John  Cowper  300  merks  yearly,  now  agreed  to  give 
15  chalders  victual  and  300  merks  to  be  divided  among  the  ministers.  A 
month  afterwards  a  decreet  arbitral  was  pronounced  specifying  the  shares  which 
each  of  the  three  ministers,  Cowper,  Bell,  and  Rowat,  had  in  the  division 
(Wodrow's  Biographical  Collections,  Appendix  to  "  The  Life  of  Mr.  David 
Weems,"  pp.  viii,  ix).  By  a  subsequent  arrangement  Archbishop  Spottiswood 
paid  David  Wemyss  12  chalders  yearly.  See  letter  from  archbishop  dated  19th 
November,  1627,  asking  Provost  Inglis  to  settle  a  claim  by  the  representatives 
of  Wemys  "for  I  love  not  to  haif  my  name  called  in  the  tolbuithe"  {Glasg. 
Charters,  1.  pt.  i.  Abstract,  p.  74,  No.  535). 

2  An  tea,  p.  241. 

3  Glasg.  Chart.  1.  pt.  i.  Abstract,  pp.  37,  53-55,  Nos.  406,  456-9  ;  Glasg. 
Protocols,  Nos.  619-21. 
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The  town  council  being  in  want  of  a  hangman,  or,  as  it  is 
expressed  in  their  minute  dated  7th  September,  1605,  being 
"  desolat  of  ane  executour  to  execute  the  hie  justice  on  male- 
factouris,"  happened  to  secure  one  under  rather  peculiar  circum- 
stances. John  M'Clelland  had  been  challenged  for  theft,  and 
through  the  clemency  of  the  council  had  been  liberated  from 
prison  in  January,  upon  condition  that  if  ever  he  should  be 
found  in  the  town  again  he  should  be  "  hangit  without  ane 
assys  "  ;  and  having  again  been  apprehended  for  sundry  crimes 
of  theft,  and  therefore  liable  to  suffer  death,  it  was  arranged 
that  he  should  get  dispensation  for  his  crimes  and  be  appointed 
"  thair  executour  in  the  said  justiciarie."  M'Clelland  accord- 
ingly accepted  the  office,  and  bound  himself  "  cairfullie  and 
diligentlie  to  attend  and  awayt  thairupone,"  and  if  ever  he 
deserted  his  post  "  consentis  that  he  be  hangit  to  the  deid,  but 
ane  assyse."  He  likewise  undertook  "  nevir  to  depairt  out  of 
this  towne  to  na  pairt  to  excecut  the  said  office,"  without  the 
special  permission  of  the  town  council.  For  their  part  the 
council  ordered  that  if  any  person  within  the  burgh,  young  or 
old,  "abuisis  the  said  John,  ather  be  word  or  deid,  that  thai 
shall  incurre  the  paine  and  penaltie  "  of  ^5,  fathers  being  liable 
for  their  "  bairnis "  and  masters  for  their  servants,  and  the 
fines  to  be  paid  "  to  the  said  John  M'Clelland,  executour  of 
the  hie  justice."  1 

lGlasg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  233-4. 


CHAPTER   XXIII 

1605 — 1606 

A  MOVEMENT  for  conferring  on  the  citizens  the  right 
of  electing  their  magistrates  is  alluded  to  on  3rd  August, 
1605,  when  the  town  council  appointed  one  of  the  bailies,  the 
dean  of  guild  and  others  to  accompany  the  provost  to  Edinburgh 
"  for  outreding  and  ending  "  of  the  town's  "  liberty  "  granted 
by  the  king  and  the  provost,  and  they  were  empowered  to  con- 
clude and  set  down  the  heads,  articles  and  clauses  of  the  liberty. 
On  the  27th  of  the  same  month  the  provost  was  earnestly 
desired  to  ride  to  London  and  get  the  king's  signature  to  the 
grant,  and  the  chancellor  authorised  to  pass  it  under  the  great 
seal.  The  provost's  expenses  were  authorised  to  be  paid,  and 
the  town  clerk  was  directed  to  prepare  letters  to  be  presented  by 
the  provost  to  the  King,  to  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  and  to  the 
Earl  of  Dunbar.  On  the  occasion  of  his  leaving,  the  provost 
was  entertained  to  a  banquet  as  a  "guidnicht,"  and  on  12th 
December  the  treasurer  was  ordered  to  pay  to  Marion  Bell 
^23    10s.  Scots  as  the  cost  of  it.1 

As  the  result,  apparently,  of  the  provost's  mission  to 
London,  the  king  granted  a  letter,  dated  at  Hampton  Court, 
27th  September,  1605,  whereby,  in  consideration  of  the 
state  of  the  city,  which  he  declared  to  be  "  in  quantity  and 
number  of  traffickers  and  other  inhabitants,"  inferior  to  few 
1  G/asg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  230-2,  24.2. 
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cities  and  burghs  of  the  kingdom,  he  had  been  moved  to  induce 
the  duke  to  surrender  his  claims  in  regard  to  the  election  of  the 
magistrates,  but  the  duke  feared  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
obscurity  of  the  writing  which  the  king  had  granted,  it  might 
be  interpreted  in  a  manner  different  from  what  was  intended. 
The  king  accordingly  declared  that  all  that  was  meant  by  his 
previous  writing  to  be  "  overgiven  "  was  the  duke's  claim  of 
superiority  "  in  the  nomination  or  election  "  of  the  magistrates, 
and  that  the  citizens  were  to  enjoy  as  great  freedom  of  election 
of  their  own  magistrates,  yearly,  as  any  other  free  burgh  or  city 
within  the  kingdom.  It  was,  however,  declared  that  the  duke 
should  continue  to  exercise  and  enjoy  the  right  of  justiciary  and 
bailiary  of  regality  within  and  about  the  city  conform  to  his 
infeftments  and  rights.  In  token  of  the  duke's  surrender  of 
his  superiority  rights  in  regard  to  the  election  of  the  magistrates, 
he  subscribed  the  king's  letter,  which  was  presented  to  the 
privy  council  by  the  king's  advocate  on  4th  November,  and 
ordained  to  be  registered  in  their  books,  ad  futuram  rei 
memoriam.1 

In  recognition  of  the  special  services  thus  rendered  by  Sir 
George  Elphinstone  to  the  burgh,  and  of  the  goodwill  which 
he  and  his  "  foirbears  "  had  shown  to  it,  the  council,  on  2nd 
October,  re-elected  him  to  be  provost  for  the  following  year, 
and  he,  for  the  "  weill  and  profet"  of  the  burgh,  granted  to  the 
common  use  of  the  town  "  all  maner  of  unlawis  competent  to 
him  as  proveist,  to  wit,  all  bluidis,  deforcementis,  and  all  other 
unlawis  that  may  perteine  to  him  as  proveist  be  verteu  of  the 
libertie  of  this  burgh  to  be  grantit  be  his  Majestie,  and  speciallie 
be  verteu  of  the  justiciarie  and  regall  power."  On  the  same 
day  the  provost,  old  bailies,  and  council  agreed  that  all  kinds  of 
unlaws  to  which  they  were  entitled  by  virtue  of  their  offices,  or 

1  G/asg.  Charters,  i.  pt  ii.  pp.  269-70,  No.  89;  Privy  Council  Reg.  vii.  p.  141. 
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as  sheriffs  of  the  burgh  in  time  of  fairs,  should  be  uplifted  by 
the  burgh  treasurer  and  be  accounted  for  by  him.  It  was  also 
agreed  that  the  bailies  to  be  chosen  for  the  following  and  future 
years  should  remain  in  office  only  for  a  year  and  not  be  eligible 
for  re-election.  Upon  this  footing  William  Anderson,  Matthew 
Turnbull,  and  Robert  Rowat  were  elected,  under  the  declaration 
that  they  should  retain  office  for  one  year  only,  and  should  not, 
for  a  period  of  two  years  after  retiring  from  office,  be  eligible 
for  re-election.  Three  days  later  James  Forret  of  Barrowfield 
and  twenty-four  others  were  elected  councillors.  On  8th 
October  eighteen  representatives  of  each  of  the  merchants  and 
craftsmen  met  to  elect  a  deacon-convener  and  visitor  for  the 
following  year.  In  conformity  with  the  letter  of  guildry  pro- 
duced by  the  deacon-convener  to  the  provost  and  to  the  other 
persons  then  assembled,  a  leet  of  three  was  presented,  from 
which  James  Braidwood  was  elected  deacon-convener  for  the 
following  year.  Five  persons  were  also  put  on  leet  for  the 
visitorship,  when  John  Wallace,  former  visitor,  was  elected. 
On  15th  October  the  provost,  bailies,  sixteen  merchants  and  six- 
teen craftsmen  met  for  the  election  of  the  dean  of  guild,  when 
a  leet  of  three  was  prepared,  and  Archibald  Faullis  was  elected. 
At  this  time  also  a  collector  was  appointed  to  collect  the 
common  unlaws  or  fines  which  had  previously  been  drawn  by 
the  provost  and  bailies,  but  had  been  assigned  by  them  to  the 
common  use,  and  his  salary  was  fixed  at  ^io.1 

Considerable  opposition  appears  to  have  arisen  to  the 
changes  proposed  to  be  made  on  the  constitution  of  the  burgh, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  king,  and  the  carrying  into  effect  of 
which  had  been  committed  to  George,  Earl  of  Dunbar,  and 
Lord  Hume  of  Berwick,  lord  treasurer,  for  an  act  of  the 
town  council,  dated  28th  December,  states  that  by  reason  of 
1  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  234-9. 
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untrue  reports  put  forward  by  enemies  of  the  commonweal 
who  intended  to  withstand  the  liberty  of  the  burgh,  "  and 
bring  the  samin  in  perpetuall  miserie  and  slaifrie,"  the  king, 
the  Duke  of  Lennox,  and  the  earl  had  been  informed  that 
it  was  not  the  desire  of  the  community  and  the  honest  rank 
of  the  burgh  to  have  the  liberty  conferred  which  the  king 
proposed.  The  council,  therefore,  unanimously  resolved,  with 
body  and  goods,  to  "  suit "  the  perfecting  of  their  liberties, 
conform  to  his  majesty's  grant,  as  a  matter  not  only  profitable 
for  them  and  their  posterity,  and  a  liberation  from  slavery,  but 
also  most  expedient  for  the  surety  and  advancement  of  his 
majesty's  service.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the  magistrates  and 
council  should  ride  to  Edinburgh  to  obtain  the  liberties  sought. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  ordained  that  each  burgess  and 
freeman  who  did  not  ride  on  this  mission  should  be  taxed 
according  to  his  ability  to  supply  the  charges  of  those  who  did 
ride.  This  expedition  seems,  however,  to  have  been  ineffectual, 
for,  on  10th  January,  1606,  the  council  resolved  to  appeal 
to  the  provost  to  go  to  court  and  endeavour  to  obtain  the 
desired  liberty.  They  accordingly  proceeded  from  the  council- 
house  to  the  house  of  the  provost,  and  urged  him  to 
undertake  this  duty,  which  he  agreed  to  do,  accompanied  by 
Matthew  Turnbull,  one  of  the  bailies,  and  James  Braidwood, 
deacon-convener.  It  was  accordingly  ordained  that  their 
expenses  should  be  allowed  "  most  honorabilie,"  and  letters 
were  ordained  to  be  directed  by  the  bailies  and  clerk  to  the 
king  and  to  the  Duke  of  Lennox.  An  act  of  council,  dated 
6th  March,  1606,  ordaining  a  letter  of  hearty  thanks  to  be  sent 
to  the  king,  in  response  to  a  letter  received  from  his  majesty, 
seems  to  refer  to  this  matter.1 

As  the  result,  probably,  of  the  action  of  the  provost  and  the 
1  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  244-5. 
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other  representatives  of  the  council  in  London,  the  king,  on 
7th  July,  superscribed  the  draft  of  an  act,  which  he  remitted 
to  the  next  session  of  parliament.  This  document  set  forth 
that  the  king  and  the  estates,  considering  that  the  city  of 
Glasgow,  being  at  the  beginning  a  very  mean  and  simple  town, 
without  either  traffic  or  number  of  inhabitants,  was  accustomed 
on  the  election  of  its  magistrates  to  demand  the  assent  and 
approbation  of  the  archbishop  thereunto  ;  but  that  the  estate 
of  the  city  having  so  far  "  mendit,"  as  not  only  to  be  well 
peopled  and  to  have  great  trade  and  traffic,  but  also  to  have, 
through  its  commissioners  in  parliament,  general  conventions 
and  conventions  of  burghs,  special  place  and  voice  as  a  free 
city,  and  to  bear  taxations,  subsidies,  and  other  burdens 
answerable  in  proportion  with  many  of  the  best  towns  of  the 
realm,  very  few  excepted,  there  was  no  reason  why  the  citizens 
should,  in  the  nomination  of  their  magistrates,  acknowledge 
any  subject  whatsoever,  seeing  they  were  in  duty  and  allegiance 
immediately  under  the  sovereign,  and  subject  to  burden  like 
other  cities  and  burghs.  The  draft  act,  therefore,  proposed 
to  declare  that  the  city  in  all  time  coming  should  have  as 
free  liberty  in  electing  its  magistrates  yearly  at  the  accustomed 
times  as  any  other  city  or  burgh  within  Scotland,  and  that  the 
approbation,  either  of  its  archbishop  or  any  other  subject, 
should  not  be  requisite,  and  that  such  elections  should  stand 
effectual  in  all  respects  without  their  consent  asked  or  demanded 
thereto.1 

The  success  which  had  thus  far  attended  the  efforts  of  the 
town  council  to  secure  municipal  freedom  appears,  however,  to 
have  been  regarded  with  dislike  by  Sir  Mathew  Stewart  of 
Minto,  who,  under  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  had  held  the  office  of 
depute  bailie  of  the  regality,  and  with  his  friends  had  also  long 
1  Glasg.  Charters,  1.  pt.  ii.  p.  271,  No.  90. 
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enjoyed  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  municipal  offices.  With  a 
view,  therefore,  to  perpetuate  the  old  condition  of  affairs,  they 
set  themselves  to  foster  division  in  the  town  by  persuading 
some  of  the  deacons  of  crafts  that  the  liberty  of  free  election 
obtained  from  the  king  "  was  nothing  else  but  ane  manifest 
thraldom  and  tyrannie  aganis  the  craftis,  and  ane  heretable 
establischeing  of  offices  and  jurisdictioun  in  the  personis  of 
ane  few  members."  Accordingly,  when  the  commissioners 
of  the  burgh  to  the  parliament  in  Perth  endeavour  to  get  the 
royal  grant  ratified,  a  number  of  the  Minto  faction,  includ- 
ing the  deacon-convener  and  the  deacons  of  the  cordiners, 
bakers,  weavers,  skinners,  and  fleshers,  and  several  other 
burgesses,  assembled  a  few  days  previously  in  Glasgow,  without 
the  authority  of  the  magistrates,  and  were  induced  by  Sir 
Mathew  Stewart,  who  was  present,  to  prepare  a  petition  to  the 
lords  of  the  articles  to  stay  the  ratification  of  the  liberty.  This 
petition  was  presented  to  the  lords  by  John  Ross,  James 
Braidwood,  and  Ninian  Anderson,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
ratification  was  stopped.  Such  action  exposed  Sir  Mathew 
and  his  friends  to  the  penalties  prescribed  by  statute  against 
unlawful  assemblies,  to  avoid  which  they,  by  misrepresentation, 
obtained  from  the  lords  of  council  and  session  an  exemption  in 
their  favour  from  the  magistrates' jurisdiction  ;  and  afterwards, 
to  the  number  of  three  or  four  score  of  persons,  came  to  the 
market  cross  of  the  burgh  armed  with  targets,  swords,  and 
other  weapons,  climbed  in  over  the  cross,  and  proclaimed  the 
exemption.  The  magistrates  and  council  were  sitting  at  the 
time,  and  had  they  intervened  to  prevent  this  riotous  action 
would  have  been  exposed  to  serious  personal  injury.1  They 
appear,  therefore,  not  to  have  interfered  but  to  have  "  bided 
their  time." 

1  Privy  Council  Reg.  vii.  pp.  240-3. 
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On  19th  July  the  town  council  found  that  a  great  contempt 
had  been  done  to  it  by  John  Ross,  "  allegeand  him  to  be  com- 
mowne  procuratour,"  in  proceeding  along  with  Braidwood  and 
Anderson  to  Perth  with  the  petition  to  have  the  ratification  by 
parliament  of  the  king's  letter  stopped.  To  prevent  the  repeti- 
tion of  such  seditious  actings,  it  was  accordingly  ordained  that 
whoever  did  the  like  in  future  should  be  declared  perjured, 
and  unworthy  to  bear  office,  credit,  or  public  charge  in  the 
burgh,  have  his  freedom  cried  down,  and  never  afterwards  be 
admitted  freeman.  Further,  the  council  resolved  "  with  all 
their  hearts,"  and  at  the  hazard  of  their  bodies,  goods,  and 
gear,  to  fortify  and  maintain  the  liberties  granted  to  them  by 
the  king.  For  Ross'  action  in  the  matter,  for  his  contemptuous 
behaviour  to  the  provost  in  Perth,  and  for  his  seditious  doings 
against  his  oath  of  fidelity,  he  was  deprived  of  his  freedom  and 
discharged  of  the  council  and  of  all  other  liberty  within  the 
burgh.  The  23rd  of  July  was  also  fixed  for  dealing  with  the 
other  subscribers  of  the  petition,  and  the  26th  of  that  month 
for  proceeding  against  Braidwood  and  Anderson.  Two  days 
previously,  however,  viz.  on  21st  July,  the  deacons  of  the 
tailors,  smiths,  wrights,  mealmen  and  maltmen,  and  masons, 
appeared  before  the  council,  and,  having  referred  to  the  actions 
of  those  persons  who  had  procured  delay  in  having  the  liberties 
of  the  town  ratified,  and  had  seditiously  exempted  themselves 
from  the  jurisdiction  and  authority  of  the  magistrates,  engaged 
to  fortify  and  defend  these  liberties  with  their  bodies,  goods, 
and  gear,  and  to  concur  and  assist  the  magistrates  to  that  effect.1 

Perceiving  that  "  this  intestine  divisioune  and  fyre  amongis 

themselfis  wes  like  to   draw  ane  great   desolation   upoun   the 

citie,  and  being  careful  to  foirsie  and  prevent  all  inconvenientis, 

and  to  get  unto  the  common  multitude  contentment  and  satisfac- 

1  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  249-50. 
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tioun,  and  to  lat  thame  sie  and  understand  thair  awne  errour,  and 
how  far  they  had  been  abused  to  thair  awne  prejudice  and  dis- 
credite,"  the  magistrates  appointed  a  meeting  with  the  dissentient 
deacons  and  conveners  on  24th  July.  Sir  Walter  Stewart  and 
his  friends,  however,  fearing  the  result,  took  means  to  prevent 
it.  This  they  did  by  organising  a  riot  on  the  22nd  of  July. 
The  provost  then,  by  the  authority  of  his  office,  commanded 
Sir  Walter  to  depart,  but  he  not  only  did  not  do  so,  but,  with 
a  company  of  armed  men,  to  the  number  of  about  forty,  drove 
the  provost  and  his  friends  to  the  Castle  port.  Sir  Walter  was 
afterwards  joined  by  a  number  of  the  townspeople,  who 
resumed  the  attack  on  the  provost;  but  the  Earl  ofWigton, 
the  master  of  Montrose,  and  the  laird  of  Kilsyth,  all  privy 
councillors,  were  there  and  protected  him.  These  councillors 
then  charged  the  rioters  to  disperse,  but  they  speedily  returned 
in  increased  numbers  to  the  Castle  port  with  the  intention  of 
assaulting  the  provost,  who,  however,  had  sought  safety  in  the 
house  of  the  Earl  of  Wigton.  They  would  have  attacked  that 
house  also,  but  were  resisted  by  the  privy  councillors  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives.1  In  consequence  of  these  proceedings 
the  magistrates  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  rioters,  and,  four 
days  afterwards,  security  was  found  for  six  persons  appearing 
on  twenty-four  hours'  warning,  to  answer  to  the  charge  against 
them,  under  a  penalty  of  500  merks,  in  respect  of  each  person 
who  failed  to  appear.2  The  privy  council  also  took  action  in 
the  matter,  and  on  31st  July  issued  a  proclamation  in  which, 
after  referring  to  the  statutes  for  staying  tumults  and  unlawful 
meetings  and  conventions  within  burghs,  it  was  stated  that  the 
privy  council  were  informed  of  the  existence  of  great  trouble 
and  unquietness  within  the  city,  "  by  the  procurement  of  a 
number  of  factious,  seditious,  and  unquiet  spirits  within  the 
1  Privy  Council  Reg.  vii.  pp.  243-6.  2  G/asg.  Rec.  i.  p.  251. 
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same,"  who,  not  content  with  living  in  peace,  under  obedience 
to  the  king  and  his  officers,  had  raised  a  faction  against  the 
magistrates,  and  held  unlawful  conventicles  and  meetings  at 
their  pleasure  ;  had  subscribed  bonds  for  disturbing  the  govern- 
ment and  the  estate  of  the  city  ;  and  had  even  tumultuously 
and  seditiously  risen  in  arms  against  the  magistrates,  and  had 
invaded  and  pursued  them  of  their  lives.  A  charge  was 
accordingly  ordered  to  be  given  to  all  the  inhabitants  to  lay 
aside  their  armour,  to  contain  themselves  in  quietness,  and  to 
behave  themselves  as  modest,  quiet,  and  peaceable  citizens, 
forbearing  to  assemble  upon  any  occasion,  under  any  pretext, 
without  the  licence  of  the  magistrates  so  to  do,  and  not  to 
attempt  anything  prejudicial  to  the  laws,  statutes,  and  con- 
stitution of  the  city.  Contraveners  of  this  order,  it  was 
intimated,  would  be  punished  as  factious  and  seditious  persons. 
In  the  event  of  any  meetings  or  conventicles  being  held 
without  the  permission  of  the  magistrates,  or  of  any  tumult 
taking  place  in  the  city,  all  "magistrates  within  the  same" 
were  commanded  to  assist  the  magistrates  and  officers  of  the 
city  in  apprehending  the  tumultuous  persons,  and  bring  them 
to  punishment,  and  also  to  repress  the  tumults,  under  pain  of 
being  held  maintainers  of  these  unlawful  meetings,  and  punished 
in  their  persons  and  goods.1  This  proclamation,  it  will  be 
observed,  was  directed  against  such  persons  as,  in  disregard  of 
the  authority  of  the  magistrates,  broke  the  peace  of  the  town  on 
22nd  July;  but  an  act  of  the  privy  council,  dated  9th  August,* 
sets  forth  that  Sir  Mathew  Stewart  of  Minto,  Sir  Walter 
Stewart  his  son,  and  a  number  of  other  persons,  on  the  one 
part,  and  Sir  George  Elphinstoun  of  Blythswood,  James  and 
John  Elphinstoun  his  brothers,  and  a  number  of  accomplices, 
on  the  other  part,  "  forgetful  of  the  presence  in  the  city  of 
1  Privy  Council  Reg.  vii.  pp.  230-1.  2lb.  p.  234. 
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certain  members  of  the  privy  council,  had  assaulted  one  another, 
with  the  effect  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  city  and  dividing 
it  into  two  factions."  The  provost  and  his  supporters  were 
thus  referred  to  as  a  "  faction  "  equally  with  the  laird  of  Minto 
and  his  supporters,  and  both  were  subjected  to  imprisonment 
under  the  orders  of  the  members  of  the  privy  council  who 
were  in  Glasgow  at  the  time  of  the  riot, — the  lairds  of  Minto, 
elder  and  younger,  in  the  castle  of  Dumbarton,  and  the  provost 
and  James  Forret,  one  of  the  councillors,  in  the  castle  of 
Glasgow.  How  the  provost  and  Forret  were  thus  dealt  with  as 
rioters  is  inexplicable.  No  doubt  in  reporting  their  action  to 
the  privy  council,  its  members,  who  ordered  the  imprisonment 
of  both  the  parties,  explained  that  they  had  done  so  "  for 
pacifying  the  trouble  and  commotioun  between  them."  But 
their  action  placed  the  provost,  whose  duty  it  was  to  suppress 
disorder  in  the  town,  and  whom,  indeed,  they  had  protected,  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  rioters.  It  is  all  the  more  peculiar,  in 
respect  that  on  the  same  day  the  privy  council,  differentiating 
the  action  of  the  parties,  set  forth  that  there  was  a  number  of 
"  factious,  seditious,  and  unquiet  personis  within  the  citie," 
who,  "  not  contenting  themselffis  to  live  in  strict  christiane  and 
godly  harmony,  quhilk  becometh  peciable  and  dewtiful  citizens," 
had  of  late  "  raisyt  a  verie  grite  factioun  within  the  said  citie, — 
keepis  unlauchful  conventicles,  assembleis,  and  meittingis  within 
the  same  at  thair  pleasure,"  had  "  maid  and  subscryvit  bandis 
aganis  thair  magistratis  for  disturbance  of  the  government  and 
estait  of  the  said  city,"  and  in  the  end  "  had  sa  fer  proceidit  in 
thair  factious  and  tumultuous  behaviour "  as  to  rise  in  arms 
against  the  magistrates  and  to  pursue  them  to  the  danger  of  their 
lives,  disregarding  the  authority  and  commandment  of  some 
members  of  the  privy  council  who  were  present  at  the  time, 
and    by    their    power    and    forces    withstood    the    rioters.     A 
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number  of  these  rioters  were  accordingly  ordered  to  enter  in 
ward,  some  in  the  burgh  of  Perth,  and  others  in  the  burgh  of 
Dundee,  all  within  four  days  after  being  so  charged,  and  there 
to  remain  till  relieved  by  the  privy  council,  under  pain  of 
rebellion.1  It  is  to  be  noticed,  moreover,  that  a  deputation 
from  the  town  council,  consisting  of  a  bailie  and  two  others, 
was,  on  6th  August,  appointed  to  attend  the  privy  council  and 
set  forth  the  disturbance.2  They,  it  may  be  presumed,  would 
represent  the  interests  of  the  provost  and  magistrates,  yet,  in 
possession  of  the  facts,  as  is  indicated  in  their  own  minute  of 
9th  August,  the  privy  council,  on  the  same  day,  while  ordering 
the  lairds  of  Minto  to  be  transferred  from  Dumbarton  to 
Stirling,  where  they  were  to  remain  in  ward  under  caution  to 
keep  the  peace,  the  senior  in  £5000  Scots  and  the  junior  in 
5000  merks,  also  ordered  the  ward  of  the  provost  and  Forret 
to  be  changed  from  Glasgow  to  Stirling,  under  similar  caution, 
the  former  in  5000  merks  and  the  latter  in  £1000  Scots.  All 
these  persons  were  also  ordained  to  appear  before  the  privy 
council  at  Stirling,  on  the  26th  of  August,  to  answer  to  the 
charges  against  them,  under  pain  of  rebellion.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  plague  in  Stirling,  however,  the  diet  was 
changed  to  Linlithgow,  but  the  trial  actually  took  place  in 
Edinburgh  on  the  27th  of  August.  On  that  day,  accordingly, 
the  town  council  preferred  its  complaint  against  Sir  Mathew 
Stewart,  his  son,  and  their  abettors,  when,  after  hearing  the 
parties,  the  privy  council  found  the  complaint  proved ;  declared 
the  persons  complained  against  to  have  committed  a  "  verie 
grit  insolence  and  ryot " ;  and  ordered  them  to  be  warded  in 
the  burgh  of  Linlithgow  till  the  king's  will  was  made  known 
concerning  them.  Sir  Walter  Stewart  of  Arthourlie,  the  laird 
of  Minto's  son,  at  the  same  time  preferred  a  complaint  against 
1  Privy  Council  Reg.  vii.  pp.  234-5.  2  G/asg.  Rec.  i.  p.  221. 
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the  provost  and  his  supporters  for  having  assaulted  him  and 
his  friends ;  but  the  privy  council  dismissed  the  complaint,1  and 
on  the  following  day  ordered  a  proclamation  to  be  made, 
setting  forth  that  they  had,  after  trial,  "  found  that  the  magis- 
trates did  nothing  impertinent  to  their  office,"  and  that  the 
commons  "  committed  a  verie  great  insolence  and  ryot  in  the 
persute  of  thair  provest  and  lauchful  magistrates,"  for  which 
offence  "  a  grete  number  quha  wer  principall  actouris  in  that 
insolence  ar  moist  justlie  and  worthilie  wairdit  quhill  farder 
ordoure  be  tane  anent  thair  punischement,"  while  "  some 
otheris,  upoun  hoip  of  thair  amendiment  and  moir  dewtifull 
behaviour  in  tyme  cuming  ar  dimittit  and  send  hame."  In- 
timation was  further  made,  at  the  market  cross,  that  all  persons 
within  the  city  who  should  commit  the  like  "  insolence "  in 
future  would  be  most  severely  punished,  and  all  and  sundry 
were  charged  "  to  reverence,  acknawledge,  and  obey "  their 
magistrates,  and  attend  "  each  thair  awne  calling,"  as  they 
should  answer  at  their  highest  peril.2  The  proceedings  in 
connection  with  the  riot  were  briefly  reported  to  the  king  in  a 
letter  dated  Linlithgow,  27th  August,  and  on  1st  October  he 
replied,  reflecting  on  their  report  as  insufficient  to  enable  him  to 
discriminate  between  the  offenders.  Nevertheless,  he  ordered 
the  lairds  of  Minto,  elder  and  younger,  to  be  retained  in  ward 
in  Linlithgow  till  his  further  pleasure  was  intimated.  Such  of 
the  other  offenders  as  were  imprisoned  there,  and  could  find 
caution  for  their  future  good  behaviour  and  obedience  to  the 
magistrates,  were  to  be  allowed  to  return  home;  but  if  the 
return  of  any  of  them  would  occasion  discontent  in  the  city, 
then  the  privy  council  were  empowered  to  retain  them  either 
as  prisoners  or  within  specified  bounds,  subject  to  its  orders. 
In  a  postscript  to  this  command  he  required  that  those 
1  Privy  Council  Reg.  vii.  p.  247.  2  lb,  pp.  249-50. 
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prisoners  who  were  to  be  allowed  to  return  home  should 
be  taken  bound  under  heavy  pecuniary  penalties  to  give  due 
obedience  to  the  magistrates,  and  that  heavy  fines  (to  be 
reported  to  him  for  his  approval)  should  be  imposed  on 
the  lairds  of  Minto,  who  should  still  be  retained  in  ward.1  On 
30th  August  two  persons  warded  in  Linlithgow  for  the 
disturbances,  having  made  confession  of  their  fault  and  appealed 
to  the  town  council,  the  magistrates  were  authorised  to  arrange 
with  the  privy  council  for  their  relief,  it  being  conditioned 
that,  if  liberated,  they  should  appear  before  the  town  council 
and  make  confession  of  their  fault.  Several  other  persons 
were  dealt  with  in  connection  with  this  disturbance.  On  9th 
September,  Archibald  Paterson,  weaver,  was  convicted  for 
convening  his  craft  in  the  High  Kirk  without  the  sanction 
of  the  magistrates  and  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  king's 
proclamation.  On  13th  September,  James  Gillespie,  servant  to 
the  provost,  was  made  a  burgess  and  freeman  for  his  good 
service  in  defending  the  provost  and  bailies  on  the  night 
when  they  were  pursued  by  the  lairds  of  Minto.  John  Boyd, 
mariner,  was  also  made  burgess  and  freeman  for  his  services  in 
pacifying  a  disturbance  made  during  the  absence  of  the  provost, 
bailies,  and  council  at  Linlithgow  before  the  privy  council. 
Similarly,  Mathew  Cameron,  one  of  the  town's  officers,  was 
made  a  burgess  and  freeman  for  his  good  service  on  the  night 
when  the  provost,  bailies,  and  council  were  pursued  by  the 
lairds  of  Minto.2  On  24th  October  a  number  of  persons 
found  caution  to  behave  dutifully  thereafter  to  the  magistrates 
of  the  city.3 

1  Privy  Council  Reg.  vii.  pp.  500-1.  2  G/asg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  253-4. 

3  Privy  Council  Reg.  vii.  pp.  657-8. 
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CHAPTER   XXIV 

1606 — 1608 

THE  parliament  held  at  Perth  on  nth  July,  1606,  was 
attended  by  the  archbishops  of  St.  Andrews  and  Glasgow 
and  by  eight  bishops,  and  the  most  important  business  of  the 
meeting  was  to  pass  acts  declaring  the  king  to  be  superior  over 
all  persons  and  causes,  to  annul  the  act  of  annexation  of 
church  benefices,  to  restore  the  estate  of  the  bishops  with 
all  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges,  and  to  erect  a  number  of 
prelacies  into  temporal  lordships.  The  latter  of  these  acts  set 
forth  that  the  king  having  considered  the  feuars  of  the  barony 
of  Glasgow  to  be  numerous,  and  so  poor  as  not  to  be  able 
to  furnish  the  ordinary  charges  for  renewing  their  infeftments, 
had  dispensed  with  the  renewal  of  their  feus  by  such  of 
those  feuars  as  had  taken  feus  without  a  diminution  of  the 
rental  and  conversion  of  victual  and  other  duties  in  silver, 
and  as  should  obtain  a  ratification  from  the  archbishop  of 
their  feus  and  rights  before  All-hallowmas  next.  Further,  the 
feus  lawfully  set  to  those  persons  were  declared  to  be  valid 
and  effectual,  their  heirs  and  successors  being  always  bound 
to  enter  with  the  archbishop  as  their  immediate  superior  and 
to  pay  their  feu  maills,  multures,  and  other  duties  to  the 
archbishop  and  his  successors.1 

1  Acts  of  Pari.  iv.  pp.  281-4  ;  Glasg.  Chart,  i.  pt.  ii.  pp.  272-7,  No.  91. 
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At  the  Michaelmas  court  on  30th  September,  a  letter  from 
the  king  was  presented  to  the  council  in  which  he  required 
them  to  defer  the  election.  Meanwhile  he  continued  the  provost 
and  bailies  then  in  office.  This  continuation  they  accepted, 
in  obedience  to  the  king's  command,  but  without  prejudice  to 
their  ancient  privileges.  On  1st  October  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  bailies  and  council,  referring  to  the  offence  which  had 
been  given  him  by  the  "  bygane  disorder  and  ryotte  within 
the  citie,"  and  the  evidence  which  it  afforded  of  distraction 
"  in  factionis  and  parteis "  among  the  citizens,  one  of  the 
greatest  causes  of  which  he  understood  to  be  "  the  stryfe 
and  competencye  betuix  sum  persouns  for  the  plaice  of  the 
provestrie,"  and  in  order  to  take  away  any  occasion  of  mis- 
demeanour in  future,  he  required  the  council  to  elect  Mathew 
Turnbull,  Thomas  Muire,  and  Robert  Rowat  to  be  bailies 
for  the  ensuing  year.  At  the  same  time  he  mentioned  that  the 
archbishop  had  consented  to  the  election  of  these  persons,  and 
he  also  intimated  that  he  did  not  intend  to  appoint  a  provost 
till  further  advice.1  This  letter  was  transmitted  by  the  arch- 
bishop to  the  old  bailies  and  council,  who,  on  3rd  November, 
adjourned  its  consideration  till  the  nth,  "  incais  the  same 
may  prejuge  thame  in  ony  soirt  of  thair  libertie  and  privilege 
grantit  to  thame  be  his  majestie  of  befoir."  They,  however, 
continued  in  office  the  magistrates  of  the  previous  year  till 
that  day.  After  another  adjournment  the  council  met  on 
14th  November  in  presence  of  the  archbishop,  when,  for 
establishing  a  solid  order  in  choosing  the  magistrates  in 
future,  they  proposed  that  the  leets  of  the  bailies  should  be 
presented  to  the  archbishop  as  of  old,  to  the  effect  that  he 
might  choose  three  of  them  to  be  bailies ;  and  that  he  should 
propose  and  present  to  the  bailies  and  council  two  or  three 
lGlasg.  Charters,  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  162,  No.  142. 
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of  the  council  that  one  of  them  might  be  accepted  to  be 
provost ;  or  that  the  bailies  and  council  should  propose  and 
present  to  the  archbishop  two  or  three  of  their  council  that  his 
lordship  might  name  one  of  them  to  be  their  provost.  The 
archbishop  undertook  to  acquaint  the  king  of  this  overture  and 
till  his  majesty's  pleasure  was  known  concerning  it  the  bailies 
of  the  previous  year  were  continued  in  office.  After  hearing 
from  the  archbishop  the  king  wrote  a  letter  to  Robert  Rowat 
and  the  other  two  he  had  previously  named  as  bailies,  requiring 
them,  as  having  special  interest  in  the  election  of  the  council, 
to  make  such  election  "  of  the  most  wise,  discreet,  and  peace- 
able men  of  the  city,"  one  half  being  merchants  and  the  other 
half  craftsmen,  according  to  a  rule  which  he  enclosed  in  his 
letter.1  This  document  was  produced  by  the  archbishop  to 
the  town  council  on  22nd  December,  when  the  three  persons 
therein  named  were  elected  bailies  for  the  following  year, 
"  conforme  to  the  auld  use  and  privilege  observit  of  befoir," 
without  prejudice  to  the  liberty  previously  granted  to  the 
burgh  by  the  king.  Leets  were  also  ordained  to  be  put 
"  furthe  conforme  to  thair  auld  use,  without  prejudice  lykwayis 
of  the  act  maid  quhair  the  bailies  of  the  present  brwck  nocht 
office  for  twa  yeir  togidder."  2 

On  24th  December,  the  new  and  old  bailies  being  convened 
for  the  election  of  councillors,  the  bailies  nominated  by  the 
king,  in  obedience  to  his  letter,  admitted  twelve  merchants  and 
eleven  craftsmen,  subject  to  the  declaration  that  the  admission 
of  so  many  craftsmen  should  not  entitle  the  crafts  to  have  more 
members  of  the  council  in  future  than  they  were  in  use  to  have 
according  to  custom  and  acts  of  parliament.  Against  the 
election  of  the  craftsmen  dissents  were  entered  by  one  of  the 
old  bailies  and  by  the  merchant  councillors ;  while  the  deacon- 
1  View  of  the  Merchants'  House,  p.  86.  -  Glasg.  Rec  i.  pp.  255-8. 
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convener  protested  that  the  election  should  not  prejudice  the 
claim  of  the  craftsmen  to  an  "  equality  of  government  con- 
forme  to  thair  burding."  A  letter  was  afterwards  ordered 
to  be  written  to  the  king  declaring  the  council's  obedience  to 
his  commands  and  earnestly  desiring  him  to  perfect  their 
liberties.1  On  7th  March  following  the  council  met,  in 
presence  of  the  archbishop,  the  principal  of  the  college,  and 
the  ministers  of  the  city,  to  give  answer  to  the  king's  letter  as 
to  election  of  the  bailies,  and  after  consultation  resolved,  while 
giving  obedience  to  it,  to  declare  that  they  could  not  find  any 
security  in  the  grant  lately  made  to  them  of  the  election  of 
their  magistrates,  nor  yet  could  agree  among  themselves  as  to 
the  "  accepting  and  using  thairof."  They  were  therefore 
willing  to  pass  from  the  grant  and  to  be  content  with  their 
ancient  form  of  election,  except  to  this  extent,  that  whereas  it 
was  previously  the  custom  for  the  archbishop  to  appoint  the 
provost  at  his  pleasure,  it  was  now  desired  that  two  burgesses, 
councillors,  should  be  nominated  by  the  archbishop,  of  whom 
the  council  might  elect  one.  As  regarded  the  bailies  they  were 
content  that  the  election  should  be  made  as  heretofore.  To 
these  resolutions  the  archbishop  replied  that  he  could  only  urge 
the  council  to  obey  the  king's  letter,  and  would  not  do  any- 
thing without  his  majesty's  consent.  Personally,  however, 
he  would  be  pleased  to  accede  to  their  desire  if  it  were  agree- 
able to  both  the  king  and  the  Duke  of  Lennox  that  a  burgess 
should  be  elected  provost,  with  the  consent  of  the  archbishop 
and  the  council.2 

A  letter  from  the  king,  dated  at  Greenwich,  3rd  June,  1607, 
in  regard  to  the  election  of  magistrates  was  under  considera- 
tion of  the  town  council  at  a  meeting  on  19th  September,  the 
archbishop  being  present,  and  it  was  agreed,  in  obedience  to 
1  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  258-9.  2  lb.  pp.  261-2. 
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the  letter  and  for  the  avoiding  of  tumult,  that  the  provost  and 
bailies  should  in  future  be  nominated  by  the  archbishop  accord- 
ing to  the  old  custom,  and  that  he  should  be  acknowledged  in 
all  his  privileges  in  relation  to  the  election  of  the  magistrates. 
Following  upon  this  arrangement,  the  archbishop  on  6th 
October  appeared  in  the  council  along  with  the  Duke  of 
Lennox,  and,  by  writing,  nominated  John  Houston  of  that 
Ilk  to  be  provost  for  the  ensuing  year.  This  nomination  the 
council  forthwith  accepted,  and  Houston  gave  his  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  king  and  the  archbishop.  Leets  for  the  bailies 
were  then  presented  to  the  archbishop,  who  nominated  Mathew 
Turnbull,  James  Inglis,  and  James  Braidwood  to  be  bailies, 
and  they  ratified  the  arrangement  of  1605  under  which  the 
unlaws  and  "  bluidwytes  "  which  belonged  to  the  provost  and 
bailies  were  applied  to  the  common  use  of  the  burgh,  and 
specially  for  forming  the  "  calsayis."  Protestations  were  after- 
wards made  by  the  dean  of  guild  in  name  of  the  merchants, 
and  by  James  Braidwood  in  name  of  the  deacons,  that  the 
changes  made  in  the  election  should  not  prejudice  the  rights  of 
the  merchants  or  craftsmen ;  and  then  the  council  of  twelve 
of  the  former  class  and  eleven  of  the  latter  were  elected.1 

Ships  and  boats  from  England  and  Ireland,  the  Highlands 
and  other  parts,  came  frequently  with  victual  within  the  liberty 
of  the  Clyde,  and  with  a  view  to  secure  that  such  traffic  might 
accrue  to  the  profit  of  the  freemen  and  neighbours,  and  not  be 
applied  to  the  private  use  or  profit  of  any  one  man,  the  town 
council,  on  2nd  May,  1607,  ordained  that  victual  so  brought 
within  the  river  should  be  first  taken  to  the  Broomielaw 
and  sold  for  the  use  of  all  the  freemen  and  neighbours,  in  one 
or  more  bolls;  or  otherwise  to  any  one  freeman,  subject  to  the 
obligation  on  him  to  give  a  part  to  such  freemen  as  desired  to 
1  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  268-72. 
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have  it  before  or  at  delivery.  Such  victual  was  ordered  to  be 
measured  at  the  Broomielaw,  and  to  remain  there  for  twenty- 
four  hours  after  being  purchased.  The  buyer  was  appointed 
to  be  answerable  for  the  custom  of  the  ladle  in  respect  of  his 
purchase.  All  persons  were  also  prohibited,  under  a  penalty 
of  £20,  from  buying  any  kind  of  hides,  skins,  plaiding,  or 
tallow,  brought  to  the  town  for  sale  until  the  articles  had  been 
first  cellared.1 

Under  a  previous  resolution  of  the  town  council,  dated 
6th  August,  1596,  the  water  sergeant  had  been  instructed  to 
require  all  boats  arriving  at  the  Broomielaw  to  come  to  the 
bridge  and  there  to  make  market,  and  to  discharge  any  market 
to  be  made  at  the  Broomielaw.2  Though  it  was  apparently 
the  practice  to  sell  victual  at  the  Broomielaw  a  few  years  after 
the  passing  of  that  act,  it  seems  that  a  market  for  the  sale  of 
timber  continued  to  be  held  at  the  bridge.  On  11th  June, 
1608,  the  council,  understanding  that  the  "timber  mercat  at 
the  brig  "  was  greatly  abused,  and  timber  brought  there  upon 
the  Sabbath  afternoon  by  forestallers  and  "  tapperis "  or 
retailers,  to  the  great  hurt  and  hindrance  of  the  inhabitants 
who  required  timber  for  their  buildings,  ordained  that  no  kind 
of  timber  should  be  bought  or  sold  at  the  bridge  from  Saturday 
at  five  in  the  afternoon  till  Monday  at  six  in  the  morning ; 
and  that  those  who  bought  timber  to  retail  it  should  not  buy 
any  before  ten  o'clock  on  Tuesday.3 

Complaint  having  been  made  of  persons  buying  timber, 
victual,  fish,  hides  and  skins,  and  selling  them  on  the  river  or 
at  the  Broomielaw  to  unfreemen  who  took  them  unpacked  to 
the  other  side,  to  the  great  hurt  of  the  liberty  of  the  water, 
market-place,  and  pier,  and  loss  of  the  custom  of  the  bridge, 
the  town  council  on  16th  May,  1609,  ordered  the  discontinu- 
xGlasg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  262-3.  2^-  P-  l8°-  3^-  P-  z$z- 
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ance  of  the  practice  under  the  penalties  contained  in  the  acts  of 
parliament  and  an  unlaw  of  £20  to  be  taken  of  both  buyer 
and  seller.1 

In  1607  and  1608  various  schemes  were  devised  for  relieving 
the  town  of  its  debt,  one  of  the  proposals  being  that  the  mills, 
the  custom  of  the  ladles  and  other  revenues,  should  be  set  to 
tacksmen  for  a  term  of  years,  in  consideration  of  their  under- 
taking to  pay  so  much  of  the  debt.2  On  26th  March,  1608, 
John  Bornis  offered  to  lease  the  customs  of  the  bridge  and 
ladles,  with  the  dues  of  burgesses  and  unlaws,  for  twelve  years, 
relieving  the  town  of  9000  merks,  but  other  arrangements  were 
made.  On  further  consideration  the  town  council  resolved, 
"  for  relief  of  the  haill  debt  and  incres  of  the  commowne  guid 
heireftir,"  that,  reverting  to  a  previous  device,3  the  town  and 
inhabitants  should  be  thirled  to  their  own  mills,  and  that  the 
mills,  with  60  acres  of  common  land,  should  be  set  to  tacksmen, 
on  condition  of  sufficient  service  being  provided  for  grinding 
the  malt  and  victual  of  all  the  inhabitants  as  cheap  as  could  be 
got  elsewhere.4  On  9th  April  an  act  was  passed  thirling  the 
inhabitants  accordingly,  but  "  without  prejudice  to  the  baxteris 
to  grind  quheit  and  ry  in  thair  awin  mylnis,"  and  in  order  that 
the  citizens  might  be  sufficiently  served,  the  town  council 
acquired  from  the  archbishop  a  lease  for  ten  years  of  his  old 
mill  of  Partick,  and  from  the  laird  of  Minto  a  lease  of  the  sub- 
dean's  mills  at  Wester  Craigs  for  the  same  period.6  On  17th 
May  the  bridge  dues  were  set  for  a  year  for  500  merks,  and 
the  whole  mills  and  ladles  were  set  to  George  Anderson  of 
Woodside  and  James  Lichtbodie,  visitor  of  the  maltmen  and 
mealmen,  for  five  years,  for  the  yearly  payment  of  4400  merks. 
The  council  thereupon  forbade  all  persons  within  the  burgh, 

1  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  p.  302.  2  lb.  i.  pp.  274-6.  3  Antea,  pp.  155-6 

iGlasg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  276-7.  5 lb.  pp.  277-80  ;  ii.  p.  555-9. 
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and  specially  brewers,  from  brewing  any  kind  of  malt  save  that 
ground  at  these  mills,  under  the  penalty  of  paying  double  mul- 
ture to  the  tacksmen  with  £5  of  unlaw.  All  persons  who 
bought  victual  within  a  distance  of  eight  miles  outside  of  the 
town  before  it  came  to  market,  were  required  to  pay  ladle  duty 
to  the  customers  as  if  the  same  had  been  presented  to  the  mar- 
ket, under  the  penalty  of  paying  double  custom  and  £5  unlaw.1 
This  act  was  opposed  by  Sir  George  Elphinstone  of  Blythswood, 
proprietor  of  the  lands  of  Gorbals  on  which  there  was  a  wind- 
mill,2 the  loss  of  dues  to  which  may  have  influenced  the  owner's 
opinion.  Resistance  also  came  from  other  quarters,  and  on  2nd 
July  the  town  council  passed  an  act  in  which,  after  narrating  that 
certain  freemen,  in  disregard  of  their  faith  and  fidelity  to  defend 
the  liberty  and  freedom  of  the  burgh  and  to  observe  the  town's 
statutes,  contemptuously  carried  their  malt  to  other  mills  than 
those  of  the  burgh,  thereby  purposing  to  hinder  the  "  sucken- 
ing"  and  profit  of  the  town,  they  renewed  the  former  prohibition 
with  the  added  penalty  of  transgressors  being  deprived  of  their 
burgesship.3  Those  persons,  and  specially  James  Elphinstone 
of  Woodside,  who  owned  the  Woodside  mill,  "  movit  with  the 
respect  of  their  awin  privat  commoditie,  quhilk  they  persave  to 
be  prejudgit  and  interest  be  the  lawfull  suckning  of  the  town," 
had  maliciously  opposed  the  scheme,  "  with  consent  of  some  of 
the  inhabitants  and  freemen  of  the  town,  whom  they  had 
corrupted  and  seduced  to  do  the  same,  and  went  about  to 
corrupt  and  entice  divers  other  persons  to  concur  with  the 
suspension,  which  had  been  raised  by  James  Elphinstone,  to 
the  great  trouble  of  the  town  in  charges  and  expenses,  and  per- 

1  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  276-81. 

2  The  remains  of  this  windmill  are  shown  in  some  eighteenth  century  views 
taken  from  the  south-west  of  the  city. 

3  Glasg,  Rec.  i.  pp.  282-6. 
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jury  of  themselves.  The  council,  therefore,  on  10th  September, 
ordained  that  such  persons  as  had  opposed,  or  might  afterwards 
oppose,  themselves  to  the  sucken  should  never  thereafter  brook 
office  in  kirk  or  commonweal  of  the  burgh,  that  their  freedom 
should  be  discharged  and  cried  down,  and  that  they  should  be 
unlawed  in  the  sum  of  £20.  It  was  also  ordered  that  all 
persons  who  might  afterwards  be  admitted  burgesses  should  be 
sworn  to  maintain  and  defend  the  thirlage.1  Litigation  with 
the    Elphinstones    and    other   objectors   continued   for    a   few 

1  G/asg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  288-9.  The  "ayth  of  everie  burges  to  be  takin  heireftir"  ran 
thus :  "  Heir  I  protest  befoir  God  and  your  lordshipis  that  I  confes  and  allow  with 
my  heart  the  trew  religioun  presentlie  profest  within  this  realme  and  authorizit 
be  the  lawis  thairof.  I  sail  abyd  and  defend  the  samyn  to  my  lyfis  end,  renunce- 
and  the  Romane  religioun  callit  papistrie.  I  sail  be  leill  and  trew  to  our 
Soverane  lord  the  Kingis  Majestie,  to  my  lord  archbischop  of  Glasgow,  to  the 
provost  and  baillies  of  this  burgh  and  thair  successouris.  I  sail  keip  and 
underly  the  statutes  of  this  burgh.  I  sail  obey  the  omceris  thairof,  fortifie, 
mantene  and  defend  thame  in  the  executioune  of  thair  offices  with  my  body 
and  guidis.  I  sail  not  cullour  unfriemenis  guidis  under  cullour  of  myawin.  I 
sail  not  purches  lordschipis  nor  auctorities  contrair  to  the  friedome  of  this  burgh. 
In  all  taxatiounis,  watchingis,  and  wairdingis  to  be  layit  upoun  this  burgh  I 
sail  willinglie  beir  my  pairt  as  I  am  commandit  be  the  magistrates  thairof,  and 
sail  not  purches  nor  use  exemptionis  to  be  frie  of  the  samyn,  renunceand  the 
benefeit  thairof  for  evir.  I  sail  not  attempt  nor  do  ony  thing  hurtfull  to  the 
liberties  and  commonweill  of  this  burgh.  I  sail  not  brew  na  malt  bot  sic  as  is 
grund  at  the  townes  mylnes,  nor  by  aittis  to  be  grund  at  ony  uther  mylnes  bot 
the  same  allanerlie,  or  ony  uther  stuf,  except  quheit,  quhilkis  I  salhappin  to  in- 
bring  within  this  burgh  or  sauld  be  me  thairintill.  And  sua  oft  as  I  brek  ony 
pairt  of  this  my  ayth  I  oblis  me  to  pay  to  the  commoun  affairis  of  this  burgh 
the  sowm  of  ane  hundred  pundis,  and  sail  remane  in  waird  quhill  the  samyn  be 
payit.     Sua  help  me  God  and  be  God  himself." 

"  The  aith  of  ane  gild  brothir  to  be  takin  heirefter  : 

"  I  sail  geve  the  best  counsall  I  can  and  conceill  the  counsall  schawin  to  me. 
I  sail  not  consent  to  dispone  the  commoun  guidis  bot  for  ane  commoun  caus 
and  ane  commoun  profit.  I  sail  mak  concord  quhair  discord  is,  to  the  utter- 
most of  my  power.     1  sail  geve  my  leill  and  trew  judgment  in  all  lienationis 
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months,  but  so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  council  minutes 
and  other  sources  the  arrangements  made  by  the  town  council 
relating  to  the  thirlage  were  eventually  carried  into  effect.1 

One  of  the  acts  of  parliament  passed  in  June,  1609,  was 
directed  towards  the  suppression  of  false  and  calumnious 
speeches  and  writings,  craftily  uttered  by  lawless  people,  and 
their  "  pasquillis,  libellis,  rymis,  cokalanis,  commedies  and  sic- 
lyk,"  whereby  they  slander,  maligne  and  revile  his  Majesty's 
councillors,  magistrates  and  worthy  subjects  of  the  kingdom.2 
The  ministers  of  Glasgow  had,  in  the  previous  year,  complained 
to  the  town  council  of  "  cockalandis,3  oft  publist  and  set  out 
in  this  toune,  be  sum  profane  and  insolent  personis,  expres 
contrar  the  actis  of  parliament  and  all  christiene  behaviour  in 
reformit  commoune  weillis  "  ;  and  on  12th  March,  1608,  the 
council  ordered  intimation  to  be  made  through  the  town,  by 
sound  of  drum,  calling  upon  the  inhabitants  to  report  and 
deliver  up  to  the  magistrates  or  ministers  any  writings  of  that 
nature  that  might  be  discovered  by  them.* 

The  condition  of  Glasgow  bridge  and  of  the  Clyde  induced 
the  council,  on  30th  June,  1608,  to  appoint  their  commissioner 
who  was  to  attend  the  convention  of  burghs  in  the  following 
month  to  apply  for  assistance  towards  the  repair  of  the  bridge 
and  the  cleansing  of  the  river,  and  he  was  also  to  seek  licence 

and  nychtbourheidis,  but  pryce,  prayer  or  reward.  Sua  help  me  God  and  be 
God  himself." 

(Form  of  oath  engrossed  in  Register  of  Burgesses  beginning  in  161 3.) 

1  See  Glasg.  Charters,  i.  pt.  i.  pp.  576-7. 

2  "  Cockalan  "  is  defined  in  Jameson's  Dictionary  as  "  a  comic  or  ludicrous 
representation." 

3  1609  c.  16,  A.T.S.  iv.  p.  436.  In  the  act  reference  is  made  to  previous 
laws  and  statutes  against  similar  practices. 

4  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  p.  275. 
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to  let  the  common  good  for  relief  of  the  town's  debt.  On  5th 
July,  accordingly,  he  made  the  requisite  application  to  the  con- 
vention, and  Glasgow,  Dumbarton,  and  Renfrew  were  ordered 
to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  next  parliament  an  article  provid- 
ing for  the  cleansing  of  the  river,  and  the  punishment  of  such 
persons  as  polluted  it  by  throwing  into  it  carrion  and  other  filth 
hurtful  to  the  fishing.  This  was  reported  to  the  town  council 
on  1 6th  July,  when,  in  consideration  of  the  immediate  necessity 
for  preserving  the  bridge,  a  bulwark  or  buttress  was  ordered  to 
be  built  before  the  farthest  pillar  save  one  of  the  structure,  and 
the  most  skilful  masons  were  ordered  to  be  employed  on  the 
work.1 

At  the  same  convention  a  letter  from  the  king  was  presented 
by  Sir  John  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  in  which  he  required 
that  special  attention  should  be  given  to  several  matters  speci- 
fied in  his  instructions  to  Sir  John,  who  was  commanded  to 
report  the  result  to  his  majesty.  These  had  reference  to  the 
provision  of  inns  in  every  burgh  and  to  the  distinguishing  of 
them  by  signs,  to  the  cleansing  of  the  streets,  and  to  the  attire 
of  women.  To  these  requirements  dutiful  replies  were  made, 
and  on  the  return  of  the  commissioner  to  Glasgow,  he  reported 
the  king's  letter  and  instructions  and  the  orders  of  the  convention 
in  regard  to  them,  whereupon  the  council  prohibited  the  laying 
of  any  kind  of  fulzie  on  the  "  foregait  "  or  any  part  of  the 
burgh,  under  a  penalty  of  £5  ;  and  further  ordered  all  fulzie 
which  was  lying  on  the  "  gait  and  closes  "  to  be  removed  within 
fifteen  days,  under  the  like  penalty  and  escheat  of  the  fulzie. 
The  owners  of  such  swine  as  were  allowed  to  go  loose  within 
the  burgh  or  the  burgh  roods,  or  did  injury  to  neighbours,  were 
made  liable  to  a  penalty  of  ^10,  and  the  swine  were  ordered 
to  be  escheated  to  the  common  use.  Watered  lint  was  also 
1  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  284,  286  ;  Conv.  Rec.  ii.  p.  251. 
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prohibited  to  be  dried  or  handled  on  the  streets  under  a  similar 
penalty.1 

Perhaps  with  the  view  of  securing  the  archbishop  in  his 
possessions  with  greater  formality,  the  king,  on  24th  May, 
1608,  granted  to  him  a  charter,  under  the  great  seal,  bestowing 
on  him,  in  liferent,  the  archbishopric  of  Glasgow,  with  lands, 
churches,  and  patronages,  and  with  privileges  of  regality,  as 
these  had  been  resigned  by  himself;  also  the  parsonage  and 
vicarage  of  Glasgow,  as  resigned  by  David  Wemys,  with 
consent  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Glasgow,  which  parsonage 
and  vicarage  were  now  united  to  the  archbishopric.2  On  29th 
December,  1608,  the  archbishop  granted  a  tack  of  the  parsonage 
to  James,  Master  of  Blantyre,  for  his  lifetime  and  to  his  heirs 
for  twice  nineteen  years  thereafter,  for  payment  of  a  yearly  rent 
of  300  merks.  The  lessees  were  to  bear  the  expense  of 
keeping  up  the  kirks,  and  the  archbishop  was  to  relieve  them 
of  ministers'  stipends  and  the  furnishing  of  the  elements 
of  bread  and  wine  for  the  communion,  in  consideration  of 
receiving  fifteen  chalders  of  victual  then  reserved  to  him  out  of 
the  teind  sheaves  of  the  burgh  acres.3 

In  the  following  June,  the  town  council  having  been  charged 
to  assist  in  the  preparation  for  a  contemplated  raid  to  the  Isles, 
and  to  furnish  vessels  and  boats,  with  victuals  and  drink,  to 
the  army,  on  the  15th  of  that  month  appointed  James  Inglis, 
bailie,  and  George  Huchesoun  to  proceed  to  Edinburgh  and 
negotiate  with  the  chancellor  for  the  substitution  of  a  money 
payment.  They  were  also  directed  to  advise  with  the  arch- 
bishop on  the  subject.  At  the  same  time,  however,  they 
arranged  with  the  owners  of  a  vessel  to  prepare  it  for  furnishing 

1  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  285-6  ;  Conv.  Rec.  ii.  pp.  251-5. 

2  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  vi.  No.  2084. 

3  Glasg.  Charters,  i.  pt.  i.  Abstract,  p.  62,  No.  489. 
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the  army  with  victuals  and  drink,  salt,  and  other  necessaries. 
But  these  owners  afterwards  failed  to  fulfil  their  engagement, 
and  on  2nd  July  were  ordered  to  be  warded  in  the  castle.  On 
27th  June  the  council  agreed,  apparently  under  arrangement 
with  Lord  Ochiltree,  the  commander  of  the  expedition,  to 
furnish  twenty  hagbutters  to  the  force,  under  the  command 
of  John  Stirling,  deacon  of  the  hammermen.  Each  soldier 
was  appointed  to  have  £15  per  month  during  his  service,  and 
the  captain  £40.  Towards  meeting  the  expense  of  the  expedi- 
tion it  was  arranged  on  2nd  July  to  impose  a  stent  on  the 
inhabitants  of  £500.  On  the  29th  the  number  of  men  to 
be  contributed  was  increased  to  twenty-five,  and  the  bailies 
were  directed  to  provide  them  with  hagbuts  and  "flassis."1 
This  they  were  authorised  to  do  by  the  simple  process  of 
borrowing  these  articles,  and  also  bandoleers,  from  all  such 
persons  within  the  town  as  had  them,  and  of  taking  them 
from  such  owners  as  refused  to  lend  them.  Subsequent  acts 
of  council,  on  3rd  and  4th  August,  set  forth  how  the  arms  and 
accoutrements  were  distributed  and  payments  were  made  to 
members  of  the  expeditionary  force.  A  payment  of  £16  10s. 
for  powder  and  lead  supplied  to  the  men  appears  in  the 
treasurer's  account  for  the  year  to  Whitsunday,  1609.  On 
22nd  October,  1608,  a  further  taxation  of  £600  was  ordered  to 
be  levied  to  pay  the  Glasgow  contingent  and  "  transporting  of 
them  afield  and  hameward."  At  the  same  time  James  Stirling,2 
its  commander,  appeared  and  produced  a  testimonial  by  Lord 
Ochiltree,  setting  forth  the  fidelity  and  efficiency  of  his  service. 
This  writing  was  accepted  as  sufficient  warrant  for  Stirling's 
exoneration,  and  was  appointed  to  be  preserved.  On  31st 
1  Flassis :  Perhaps  powder  flasks. 

2 Probably    the    same    commander    who    is    named    "John"     Stirling    on 
27th  June. 
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December  the  Council  granted  Stirling  a  burgess  fine  "  of  his 
awn  seiking,  to  be  admitted  quhen  he  is  offerit."1 

On  9th  August  James  Tennent  of  Linhouse  appeared  before 
the  town  council  and  explained  that  the  archbishop  was  so 
engaged  in  public  service  to  the  king  as  to  be  unable  to  attend 
at  Michaelmas  to  nominate  bailies  for  the  following  year.  He 
therefore  requested  that  after  the  leets  had  been  chosen  the 
nomination  of  the  bailies  should  be  delayed  till  his  return. 
This  request  was  agreed  to  by  the  council,  and  the  magistrates 
then  in  office  were  continued  till  the  archbishop  nominated 
others,  it  being  declared  that  the  liberty  of  the  town  in  future 
should  not  thereby  be  prejudiced.2  On  12th  November  a  letter 
from  the  archbishop  was  produced  recommending  the  re-election 
of  John  Houston  as  provost,  and  the  council  granted  a  com- 
mission in  his  favour.  The  archbishop  having  returned  to 
Glasgow,  the  council,  on  9th  December,  appointed  a  deputa- 
tion to  present  to  him  the  leets  for  the  bailies;  and  on  13th 
December  he  nominated  Mathew  Turnbull,  James  Inglis,  and 
James  Braidwood,  who  were  accordingly  duly  elected.3 

The  reappearance  of  the  plague  in  Perth,  Dundee,  Kinghorn, 
and  Burntisland  induced  the  council,  on  5th  September,  to 
prohibit  persons  from  these  places  being  received  in  Glasgow 
without  the  permission  of  the  magistrates,  or  Glasgow  persons 
from  going  to  these  places  without  a  similar  licence.  The 
Stablegreen  port,  the  Stockwellhead,  the  Gallowgate  port,  and 
the  Brigend  were  also  ordered  to  be  kept  night  and  day.4 
This  prohibition  was  renewed  on  29th  October;5  and  on  28th 
September  an  act  was  passed  against  "  insolent  and  prophain 
persons  "  who  walked  at  night  on  the  streets  "  abusing  them- 
selves and  the  neighbours."     This  act  prohibited  all  persons 

1Gksg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  282-7,  294,  297,  476.  i-Ib.  pp.  287-8,  293. 

sIi>.  pp.  295-7.  Alb.  p.  288.  5Ib.  pp.  294-5. 
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from  walking  on  the  streets  after  ten  o'clock  and  the  ringing 
of  the  ten  hours'  bells,  under  a  penalty  of  £10  and  imprison- 
ment at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate.1  The  ports  of  the 
town  being  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition,  the  master  of  work 
was,  on  10th  December,  instructed  to  have  them  repaired 
without  delay,  and  they  were  ordered  to  be  shut  from  10  p.m. 
to  4  a.m.2 

Calderwood  says  that  on  8th  November  "  there  was  an 
earthquake  at  nyne  houres  at  night,  sensible  eneugh  at 
St.  Andrewes,  Cowper,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dundie,  but 
more  sensible  at  Dumbartane  ;  for  there  the  people  were  so 
affrayed,  that  they  ranne  to  the  kirk,  together  with  their 
minister,  to  cry  to  God,  for  they  looked  presentlie  for 
destruction.  It  was  thought  that  the  extraordinar  dreuth  in 
the  sommer  and  winter  before  was  the  caus  of  it."3 

1  G/asg.  Rec.  i.  p.  292.  2Ib,  p.  296. 

3  Calderwood,  vi.  p.  819.  It  may  be  mentioned  that,  after  the  MS.  of 
the  foregoing  paragraph  was  sent  to  the  printer  and  before  a  proof  was 
received  for  revisal,  Glasgow  experienced  the  startling  earthquake  shock  which 
was  felt  all  over  the  city  and  neighbourhood  about  nine  o'clock  on  the  evening 
of  Wednesday,  14th  December,  19 10. 


CHAPTER   XXV 
1609 — 1 61 1 

THE  collection  of  the  ancient  laws  of  Scotland,  known  as 
Regiam  Majestatem,  was,  by  the  act  of  1607  c.  16, 
authorised  to  be  prepared  by  Sir  John  Skene  of  Curriehill,  clerk 
of  register,  and  printed  for  behoof  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  for 
defraying  the  cost,  a  commission  was  appointed  to  allocate  the 
expense  and  charge  the  various  contributories  for  their  respec- 
tive proportions.  The  work  was  published  in  1609  and  the 
proportion  of  the  cost  applicable  to  Glasgow  was  £100.  Having 
been  charged  to  pay  this  sum,  the  town  council  resolved,  on 
25th  February  of  that  year,  to  borrow  the  amount  till  it  could 
be  provided  for  by  a  stent  on  the  inhabitants.1 

Though  the  lessee  of  the  teinds  had  undertaken  to  keep 
the  kirks  in  repair  the  cathedral  appears  to  have  got  into 
an  unsatisfactory  condition,  as  on  29th  April,  1609,  Mr.  John 
Bell  and  Mr.  Robert  Scott,  ministers,  on  behalf  of  the  kirk- 
session,  appeared  before  the  town  council  to  represent  the 
ruinous  condition  of  the  High  Kirk.  It  was  at  first  considered 
whether  help  should  be  sought  of  the  king  and  as  to  collecting  the 
"  silvir  of  aid  laid  upone  sindrie  gentill  mennis  landis  callit  the 
commonis  of  the  kirk,"  but  it  was  agreed  meanwhile  to  raise  a 
voluntary  contribution  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  parish, 
1  Acts  of  Pari.  iv.  pp.  378-9  ;  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  p.  300. 
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and  barony.  Collectors  of  this  contribution  were  appointed, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  take  further  action  after  the  archbishop's 
return.  On  the  9th  of  the  following  November  the  council, 
deacons,  and  merchants,  having  met  to  select  a  commissioner  to 
accompany  the  archbishop  to  report  to  the  king  the  ruinous 
condition  not  only  of  the  kirk  but  also  of  the  bridge  and  river, 
and  to  seek  his  majesty's  help,  appointed  Mr.  Robert  Scott, 
minister,  to  perform  the  duty.1 

On  19th  August  the  town  council  passed  an  act  in  which,  after 
referring  to  the  great  abuse  done  to  the  bridge  by  the  laying 
of  fulzie  at  both  ends  of  it,  prohibited  every  person  from  laying 
any  kind  of  fulzie  at  either  end,  within  or  without  the  port,  or 
from  emptying  fulzie  on  any  part  of  the  bridge,  under  a  penalty 
of  £10  and  forfeiture  of  the  deposit.  The  carrying  or  trans- 
porting of  "  wattles  or  oyse  " 2  along  the  bridge  on  cars  or 
sledges  was  also  prohibited  under  a  penalty  of  40s.  And  in 
view  of  the  injury  done  to  the  Clyde,  and  especially  to  the 
pier  and  port  of  Broomielaw,  by  the  discharge  there  of  ballast 
from  barks  and  boats,  the  council,  on  14th  October,  prohibited 
such  discharge,  under  a  penalty  of  £5  and  further  punishment 
at  their  sight.  Such  ballast  was  ordered  to  be  deposited  forty 
feet  beyond  flood  mark,  and  the  water  sergeant  was  required 
to  see  to  the  due  observance  of  this  order,  under  pain  of 
deprivation  of  his  office.3 

The  council,  understanding  that  the  Earl  of  Glencairn  and 
Lord    Sempill,  with    their    friends,    were    to   be   in    town    on 

1  G/asg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  301,  308  ;  Glasg.  Charters,  ii.  p.  573,  No.  48.  Though 
not  obtained  till  after  the  lapse  of  four  years  the  grant  of  the  "  Tenandry  of 
Rattonraw,"  on  21st  November,  161 3,  may  be  regarded  as  the  outcome  of  this 
application  {Glasg.  Chart.  1.  pt.  ii.  p.  284,  No.  94). 

2  "  Wattles "  =  billets  of  wood.     "  Oyse  "  =  osiers  or  twigs. 

3  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  303,  306-7. 

x 
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22nd  May,  conform  to  an  ordinance  of  the  privy  council,  for 
settling  of  their  deadly  feuds,  resolved  that  the  number  of  forty 
persons,  with  one  of  the  bailies  and  whole  council,  should 
attend  upon  and  follow  the  provost ;  and  that  each  of  the 
other  two  bailies,  and  sixty  men  with  each  of  them,  should 
attend  upon  the  lodgings  of  the  noblemen.  All  these  were 
to  have  long  weapons  and  swords,  and  were  to  accompany 
and  convoy  the  noblemen  with  their  friends  in  and  out  in 
making  their  reconciliation.  And  the  drum  was  appointed 
to  pass  through  the  town  to  warn  all  the  inhabitants  to  be 
in  readiness  with  their  arms  on  Monday,  at  seven  hours,  on 
the  Green,  with  the  provost  and  bailies,  that  persons  might 
be  chosen  for  the  required  purpose.1 

A  letter  having  been  received  from  the  archbishop  desiring 
"  sum  discreit  honest  men  "  to  accompany  his  lordship  during 
the  time  of  the  parliament,  the  town  council,  on  12th  June, 
agreed  that  ten  men  should  be  sent.2  After  passing  various 
penal  statutes  against  papists  and  excommunicated  persons, 
this  parliament  conferred  commissariat  jurisdiction  on  bishops 
and  revived  their  ancient  jurisdiction  in  all  ecclesiastical  causes, 
the  secular  courts  being  required  to  aid  in  enforcing  the  spiritual 
and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops.  Authority  was 
also  given  to  the  king  to  regulate  the  habits  to  be  worn  by 
judges,  magistrates,  and  churchmen  ;3  and  at  the  same  time,  in 

1  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  p.  302.  2G/asg.  Rec.  i.  p.  303. 

3  A.P.S.  iv.  pp.  429-31,  435-6.  In  virtue  of  this  power  the  king,  on  16th 
January,  1610,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  clerk  of  the  register  prescribing  the 
costumes  to  be  worn.  Provosts,  magistrates,  and  councillors  of  burghs  were 
required  to  wear  black  gowns,  lined  with  a  grave  kind  of  fur,  at  all  meetings  of 
council  and  public  assemblies,  including  specially  conventions  of  burghs  and 
meetings  of  parliament  and  conventions  of  estates.  A  pattern  of  such  gown, 
different  from  those  worn  by  ministers  and  deacons,  was  accordingly  provided 
by  his  majesty  and  all   the  burghs  were  required  to  conform  to  it.     But  the 
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accordance  with  previous  statutes,  hitherto  imperfectly  observed,1 
it  was  enacted  that  no  man  should  in  future  be  capable  of 
provostry  or  magistracy  except  merchants  and  actual  traffickers 
dwelling  within  the  burghs.2 

Keeping  in  view  the  renewed  enactment,  the  archbishop, 
on  3rd  October,  nominated  James  Inglis,  merchant,  to  be 
provost  for  the  ensuing  year,  "  and  that  conforme  to  the  act 
of  parliament  ordaning  that  ane  actuall  resident  burges  and 
traffiquer  sould  beir  office  of  provostrie  within  all  burrowis"; 
and  from  a  leet  of  nine  persons  he  chose  the  three  bailies.  After 
the  appointment  of  councillors — twelve  merchants  and  eleven 
craftsmen  as  usual — the  town  council,  considering  the  injury 
to  the  burgh  occasioned  by  the  admission  of  burgesses  either 
gratuitously  or  on  payment  of  reduced  rates,  passed  an  act,  on 
7th  October,  requiring  all  subsequent  admissions  to  be  made 
in  presence  of  the  dean  of  guild  and  his  council,  and  only  on 
payment  to  the  town  treasurer  of  the  fines  specified  in  the  acts 
of  council.  To  secure  the  better  observance  of  this  act  the 
council,  for  themselves  and  their  successors,  denuded  them- 
selves of  the  right  to  admit  burgesses,  save  as  provided  for 
by  the  act.  The  act  further  specified  the  fees  to  be  afterwards 
paid  by  the  town  treasurer  as  follows  :  to  the  provost,  £40  ; 
to  each  bailie,  £20  ;  and  to  each  of  the  clerk,  master  of  work 
and  treasurer,  £15.     On  14th  December  the  council  ordained 

principal  burghs,  including  Edinburgh,  Perth,  Dundee,  St.  Andrews,  Stirling, 
and  Aberdeen,  were  required  to  wear  gowns  of  scarlet  cloth,  with  suitable 
furrings,  on  Sundays  and  all  other  solemn  days,  such  as  the  riding  of  parlia- 
ment, the  5th  of  August  (Gowrie  conspiracy),  the  5  th  of  November  (Gunpowder 
plot),  and  other  days  of  solemnity.  Such  other  burghs  as  preferred  that  their 
magistrates  and  councillors  should  wear  scarlet  gowns  were,  however,  authorised 
to  do  so  (Privy  Council  Reg.  viii.  pp.  612-4). 

1  Antea,  p.  147.  2  Ancient  Laws  and  Customs,  ii.  p.  129. 
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that  the  exaction  of  five  merks  by  the  dean  of  guild  and 
deacon-convener,  for  behoof  of  the  two  hospitals,  from  the 
sons  of  burgesses  and  from  those  who  married  the  daughters 
of  burgesses  should  cease.  As  observance  of  the  act  of 
7th  October  deprived  the  master  of  the  grammar  school  of 
two  burgess  fines  previously  granted  to  him,  the  council,  on 
24th  March,  appointed  forty  merks  to  be  annually  paid  to 
him  by  way  of  compensation.1 

As  ascertained  by  Archbishop  Spottiswood,  the  population 
of  Glasgow  in  the  year  16 10  had  increased  to  7644.  The 
town's  revenues,  as  shown  in  the  subjoined  table,2  were  like- 
wise on  the  rise,  but  the  augmentation  was  chiefly  the  result 
of  the  act  of  thirlage  already  alluded  to,  and  the  consequent 
acquisition  of  additional  mills,  on  which  large  sums  of  money 
had  been  expended. 

Glasgow  and  the  neighbouring  burghs  continued  to  have 
occasional  complaints  against  each  other.  In  1607  two  bur- 
gesses of  Renfrew  represented  to  the  convention  of  burghs  that 
Glasgow  had  troubled  them  in  buying  merchandise  in  their 
own  burgh  and  harbour,  and  had  unlawed  the  complainers  and 

1Glasg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  3°4"5>  3o8>  3IQ- 
2  Ladle      duty,      £514      13s.      4d ;       mills, 

£389  6s.  8d.  ;  duty  on  salt  and  linget 

seed,  £33  6s.  8d.  (as  stated  separately  in 

1605-6),-  ----- 

Custom  of  the  bridge,        - 

Town-mill  lands  and  kiln,  - 

Maills,  feu-duties  and  annualrents, 

Annuals  of  New  Kirk,  assigned  to  John  Bell, 

minister,  for  his  stipend,  ... 
Annuals  for  furnishing  candle  to  New  Kirk,- 
Dues  on  admission  of  burgesses,  -         -  - 

£i947      §      3       £4491    18     8 
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their  sureties ;  and  in  the  following  year  Renfrew  accused 
Glasgow  of  admitting  as  burgesses  dwellers  in  Kilmacolm 
who  had  not  made  residence  in  Glasgow  since  their  admission. 
In  1608  Rutherglen  complained  against  the  exaction  from  its 
inhabitants  of  custom  at  Glasgow  bridge  with  a  ladle-full  of 
beer  or  malt  upon  the  market-day.  When  a  decision  was 
given,  in  161 1,  Glasgow  was  absolved  from  the  complaint 
regarding  ladle  custom  "  in  respect  of  ane  decreit  of  the  lords 
given  thairanent  producit  be  Glasgow  ;"*  and  with  regard  to  the 
bridge  custom  Rutherglen  was  ordained  to  pay  to  Glasgow  £3 
yearly,  during  the  continuance  of  the  impost.2 

In  February,  1607,  Dumbarton  took  legal  proceedings 
against  Glasgow  for  payment  of  an  impost  on  goods  entering 
or  passing  furth  of  the  Clyde,  and  Glasgow  defended  the 
action.3  In  June  following  Glasgow  and  Dumbarton  jointly 
prosecuted  three  burgesses  of  the  former  town  who  had 
prematurely  made  a  purchase  of  timber.4  An  illustration 
of  the  rivalry  existing  between  the  two  communities  is  afforded 
by  a  complaint  made  to  the  privy  council  on  3rd  September, 
1607,  by  a  merchant  and  another  citizen  of  Glasgow,  who 
alleged  that  while  they  were  returning  from  Dumbarton  to 
Glasgow  in  August,  1607,  Archibald  Cuningham,  bailie  of 
Dumbarton,  convoked  the  inhabitants  of  the  burgh,  all  armed 
with  jacks,  corslets,  steelbonnets,  picks,  lances,  halberts,  swords, 
and  other  weapons,  and  followed  the  complainers,  whom  they 
overtook  at  the  town  of  Kilpatrick,  when  they  set  upon  and 
would  have  slain  them  had  they  not  been  freed  by  the  provi- 
dence of  God  and  help  of  the  country  people.  The  defenders 
for  not  appearing  were  appointed  to  be  denounced  rebels.6 

1  Antea,  p.  149.  2  Conv.  Rec.  ii.  pp.  240,  259,  266,  315. 

3  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  p.  260.  i  lb.  pp.  265-6. 

5  Privy  Council  Reg.  vii.  pp.  437-8. 
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On  13th  December,  1609,  King  James  VI.  granted  to 
Dumbarton  a  charter,  the  powers  of  which  as  interpreted  and 
sought  to  be  applied  by  that  burgh  were  such  as,  if  carried  into 
effect,  would  have  given  it  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  river 
traffic,  and  were  regarded  by  Glasgow  to  be  so  prejudicial  to  its 
rights  and  liberties  as  to  necessitate  strenuous  opposition.  On 
5th  March,  1 6 10,  the  town  council  had  under  consideration 
the  position  in  which  the  city  was  placed,  and  the  provost  and 
the  common  procurator  were  directed  to  consult  the  law 
advisers  of  the  city  in  Edinburgh,  and,  if  they  so  advised,  to 
take  steps  to  have  the  extended  liberty  suspended  or  reduced. 
A  meeting  between  representatives  of  each  of  the  burghs  was 
arranged  for  nth  April  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  amicable 
settlement,  but  would  appear  to  have  been  adjourned,  for  on 
1 6th  June  another  meeting  was  appointed  to  be  held  in  Glasgow.1 
Evidently  an  arrangement  was  not  effected  ;  and  Dumbarton, 
having  charged  some  merchants  and  shippers  in  Glasgow  not 
to  break  bulk  at  Newark  and  other  places,  but  to  come  and 
enter  their  ships  at  Dumbarton,  it  being  the  first  and  nearest 
royal  burgh,  the  charge  was  suspended,  and  the  litigation 
which  ensued  resulted  in  a  decree  by  the  lords  of  council  and 
session  in  favour  of  Glasgow  on  25th  July,  161 1.2 

Meanwhile,  the  town  council,  obviously  stimulated  by  the 
attitude  assumed  by  Dumbarton,  had  made  application  to  the 
king  for  a  charter  confirming  the  city's  privileges,  and  with 
the  influential  aid  of  the  archbishop,  who  personally  attended 
to  the  city's  interest  in  London,  his  majesty  granted  the  requisite 
authority  on  8  th  April,  1611.3 

The  good  news  of  the  "  ratificatioun  of  thair  liberteis  and 

1G/asg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  309-11,  315. 

2  Glasg.  Chart.  1.  pt.  ii.  p.  464,  No.  154;  ii.  pp.  64,  73,  594. 

3G/asg.  Chart,  i.  pt.  ii.  pp.  278-83,  No.  92. 
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new  donatioun  of  thair  burcht "  was  communicated  to  the 
town  council  on  23rd  April,  and  as  the  formal  charter  had  to 
be  written  out  and  sealed  at  Edinburgh  the  provost  and  one  of 
the  bailies  were  thereupon  commissioned  to  "  ryde  to  Edin- 
burcht  to  obtein  the  same  outred  and  past  the  sealis."  The 
commissioners  got  £100  for  their  expenses,  and  were  authorised 
to  borrow  in  Edinburgh  such  further  amount  as  was  necessary 
to  defray  the  cost  of  the  charter  and  the  "  composition  "  to  be 
paid  for  it.  The  crafts'  incorporations  offered  a  voluntary  con- 
tribution of  ,£200  and  the  merchants  the  like  amount  towards 
meeting  this  expenditure,  and  at  same  time  intimation  was 
made  that  more  would  be  forthcoming  if  necessary.1 

All  previous  charters  of  the  burgh  and  its  privileges  had 
been  granted  in  favour  of  the  bishops  of  Glasgow,  but  that  of 
161 1  made  a  new  departure,  the  burgh,  with  all  its  possessions, 
being  expressly  given  and  confirmed  to  the  provost,  bailies, 
council,  and  community.  All  dubiety  was  likewise  removed 
as  to  the  position  of  Glasgow  in  relation  to  other  burghs. 
Though  its  burgesses  had  all  along  been  entitled  to  share  in  the 
trading  and  other  privileges  pertaining  to  those  of  a  royal 
burgh,  the  evidence  of  that  right  depended  to  a  large  extent 
on  old  charters  expressed  in  general  terms  and  supported  by 
immemorial  usage.  The  charter  granted  in  161 1  explicitly 
stated  that  in  effect  the  king's  progenitors  had  "  erected  the 
burgh  and  city  into  a  royal  burgh,  investing  it  with  the 
freedoms  and  privileges  thereto  belonging,"  and  then  it  sets  forth 
that,  at  the  "  earnest  request "  of  the  archbishop,  the  king 
conveyed  to  the  community  the  burgh  with  all  its  belongings, 
including  the  privilege  of  the  water  and  river  of  Clyde,  "  from 
the  Clochstane  to  the  brig  of  Glasgow,"  and  erected  "  the  said 
burgh  and  city  of  Glasgow  into  a  free  Royal  Burgh  ;  with  all 
1  Glasg.  Rec.  i.  pp.  319-21. 
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the  freedoms,  privileges,  honours,  immunities  and  jurisdictions, 
which  by  the  laws  and  custom  of  this  our  realm  belong  to  a 
free  royal  burgh."  In  future  there  was  to  be  no  intermediate 
superior,  but  the  burgh  was  to  be  held  of  the  king  and  his 
successors  for  service  of  burgh  used  and  wont,  though  there 
was  still  reserved  to  the  archbishops  the  right  of  nominating 
the  magistrates.  In  subsequent  negotiations  and  contests  with 
the  burgh  of  Dumbarton,  the  new  charter  effectively  served  its 
purpose.  While  Glasgow  still  maintained  that  it  "  was  of  old 
erected  in  ane  frie  burgh  royall,"  and  had  been  "acknowledged 
and  reputed  ane  frie  burgh  long  befoir  the  burgh  of  Dumbar- 
toune  had  any  fundatione," *  the  latter  town  modified  its 
contention  to  the  plea  that  there  was  nothing  to  enable  Glasgow 
"  to  debait  with  Dumbartoune  as  a  burgh  royall  befoir  the 
year  1611."2  In  its  general  scope  the  charter  was  likewise  of 
the  greatest  importance.  Previous  to  its  date  the  town  council 
and  community  possessed  no  written  title  to  the  burghal  estate. 
Occupied  originally  through  the  tolerance  of  the  bishops,  and 
enjoyed  by  successive  generations  of  burgesses  as  their  recog- 
nised patrimony,  their  common  lands  and  other  possessions 
had  not  hitherto  been  secured  to  the  citizens  by  express  grant, 
either  creative  or  declaratory.  But  this  dubious  position  was 
terminated,  and  the  city's  title  to  its  lands  and  liberties  was  now 
effectively  established  by  the  charter,  followed  as  it  was  by  the 
usual  technicalities  of  investiture  and  supplemented  in  the 
ensuing  year  by  the  ratification  of  parliament. 

1  Glasg.  Chart,  ii.  p.  61.  *Ib.  p.  89. 
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Bishops  and  Archbishops — ■ 

—  William  Turnbull  (1448-54),  34. 

—  Andrew  de   Durisdere  (usually 

named  Muirhead,  1455-73),  34, 

42,  43-  44- 

—  John  Laing  (1473-82),  45. 

—  George  Carmichael  (1482),  58. 

—  Robert  Blacader  (1482-91),  50; 

archbishop  (1491-1508),  54,  60. 
Archbishop    James    Beaton    (1508- 
22),  50,  64. 

—  Gavin  Dunbar  (1524-47),  69,81. 

—  Alexander  Gordon  (1547),  81. 

—  James  Beaton  (1551-68),  81,  153. 

See  Beaton. 

—  John  Porterfield  (1571-2),  122-3. 

—  James  Boyd  (1572-81),    129-30, 

189. 

—  Robert    Montgomery    (1581-5), 

189,  194-6,  200,  207,  209. 

—  William  Erskine  (1585-7),  214, 

218. 

—  John  Spottiswood(  1605-15),  282. 
— ■  James  Law  (1615-32),  41. 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction   of,   322. 

See  Episcopacy. 
Bishopton,  laird  of,  77. 
Bitmakers,  75. 

Blacader,     Robert,     prebendary     of 
Glasgow  Primo,  47. 

—  Robert,    bishop   and   archbishop, 

50,  54,  60,  160. 
— •  Robert,  subdean,  58;    chaplainry 

and    hospital    founded    by,    58. 

See  Hospital. 
Black  acts,  206. 

Black  Friars.    See  Friars  Preachers. 
Blackfriars     Kirk     (College     Kirk), 

ruinous  gable  of,  138. 

—  repairs  on,  139. 

—  preaching  in,  217. 

—  nightly  watch  at,  253. 
Blackburn,  Archibald,  86. 

—  John,  master  of  Grammar  School, 

201. 
Blacksmiths,  75. 
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Blair,  William,  piper,  244. 
Blantyre,  priory  of,  225. 

—  Walter    Stewart,    prior    or    com- 

mendator  of,  224-5,  232-3,  251, 
256,  383- 

nomination  of  magistrates  by, 

239.  251.  256. 

—  James,  master  of,  256,  316. 
Blasphemy,  against,  143,  239. 
Blind  Harry,  18. 
Blythswood,  lands  of,  275. 

—  barony  of,  275. 
Boats,  customs  of,  165. 

— ■  arriving  at  Broomielaw,  309. 
Bologna,  University  of,  39,  42. 
Bondington,  William  de,  bishop,  12, 

15- 
Bondmen  of  bishops,  13. 
Bonnetmakers,   286;     seal   of  cause 

to,  260. 
Booths,  entry  money  for,  144. 

—  for  sale  of  cloth,  147. 
Borders,  disorder  on,  158. 
Borrowstoness,  plague  at,  284. 
Borthwick,  in  Lothian,  9. 
Bornes,  John,  treasurer,  254,  257. 
Bothwell,  21. 

Bowyers,  270. 

Boyd,  Adam,  of  Pinkhill,  130. 

—  James,    archbishop,     129,     178-9, 

180,  189,  214. 
— •  John,  86;   mariner,  304. 

—  Matthew,  165,  214-5  >  burgess,  174. 

—  Robert,  of  Badinheath,  176-7. 
Boyd,  Lord,  79,  80,  94,  130,  133,  180, 

224-5. 

—  bailie  of  regality,  131,  169. 

—  Provost,  133,  137,  145-6,  152. 

—  demission  by,  of  provostship,  165. 
Braidwood,  James,  deacon-convener, 

294;  bailie,  309,  318. 
Bread,  prices  of,  143,  167. 

—  dearth  of,  158-9,  167. 
Brechin,  king  at,  238. 

— ■  Duke  of  Lennox  at,  276. 
Brewers,  312. 


Bridals,  banquets  at,  205. 
Bridge  over  Clyde,  16. 

—  building  of,  29,  30,  141. 

—  imposts  for  repair  of,  119-20,  263, 

277-8. 

—  dues  of,  132,  277-8,  311. 

—  let  of  casualties  of,  139,  141,  211, 

278,  324. 

—  carts  and  carriages  passing,  211, 

321. 

—  port  at,  230. 

— ■  market  at,  310. 

—  loss  of  custom  at,  310. 

■ —  assistance  for  repair  of,  314,  321. 

—  against  laying  fulzie  on,  321. 
Bridgegate  (Briggait),  194,  230,  233. 
Bridgend  (Brigend),  318;  village  of, 

137.     See  Gorbals. 
Broomielaw,  land  in,  240. 

—  victual  sold  at,  309-10. 
Brounside,  George,  185. 

Brown,  Walter,  calsay  maker,  154-5. 
Bruce,  James,  bishop,  34. 

—  Robert,   secretary  of  Archbishop 

Beaton,  177. 

—  Robert,  lord  of  Annandale,  17. 
Earl  of  Carrick,  20. 

—  —  King,  23-27. 

execution  of  brothers  of,  23. 

— ■  — •  charters  by,  25,  27. 
Buchan,  John,  teacher  of  music,  274. 
Bucklemakers,  75. 
Burgesses,  privileges  of,  1. 
Burgesses  of  Glasgow,  exemption  of, 
from  toll,  13. 

—  admission  of,  138,  140,  144. 

—  payment  of  customs  by  outland, 

M3- 

—  regulations    of    admission    dues, 

150,  161,  234-5,  253-4.  288,  324. 

—  roup  of  dues  of,  268. 

— ■  against  admitting  gratis,  268. 

—  admission  of  king's  domestic  ser- 

vants as,  280. 

—  numbers  of  merchants  and  trade 

ranks,  285. 
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Burgesses  of  Glasgow — 

—  form  of  oath  of,  313. 

—  revenue    from    admission 


dues. 


132,  144,  324.  _ 

—  complaint    against    non-resident, 

325- 
Burgh   of  Glasgow,    foundation   of, 
10,  11,  12. 

—  first  building  of,  11. 

—  confirmations  of  privileges  of,  12, 

13.  14- 
— ■  levying  toll  or  custom  in,  12. 

—  burgh  laws  operative  in,  16. 

—  charter  erecting,  into  royal  burgh, 

326. 
Burgh  mail,  1. 
Burgh  on  Sands,  23. 
Burgh  roods,  protection  of  crops  on, 

166. 
Burghs,  classes  of,  1-6.    See  Barony, 

Regality,  Royal. 

—  court  of  Four,  5. 
Burntisland,  plague  at,  143,  318. 
Burrell,  Henry,  86. 

Butts  (Gallowmuir),  battle  of  the,  79. 

Cadder  (Calder),  parish  of,  37. 

—  parsonage  of,  126. 
Cadihou,  church  of,  9. 

Cadyow,   Mr.  David,  rector  of  Uni- 
versity, 39,  40. 
Caerlaverock  castle,  capture  of,  21. 
Caithness,  Lord,  133. 
Calder,  parson  of,  282. 
Calves,  grazing  of,  168. 
Cambridge  Street,  139. 
Cambuslang,  parsonage  of,  127. 
Cameron,  John,  bishop,  32,  34,  42. 
— ■  Mathew,  officer,  304. 
Campbell,  Colin,  bailie,  192. 
Campsie,  parsonage  of,  126. 

—  minister  of,  127. 
Candida  Casa,  church  of,  7. 
Candles,  price  of,  143. 
Canongate,  Edinburgh,  280. 
Canonries  or  prebends,  126. 


Captarini,  patriarch  of  Venice,  70. 
Cardelechan,  Adam  de,  16. 
Cardross,  parsonage  of,  127. 
Carnwath,  parsonage  of,  126. 
Carrick,  9. 
Carstairs,  barony  of,  226. 

—  parsonage  of,  126. 

Castle  or  palace  of  Glasgow,  15,  270. 

—  tower  of,  33,  64,  65. 

—  enclosure  of,  with  stone  wall,  64, 

65- 
— •  sieges  of,  65,  66,  79,  94,  95,  117-9. 
— ■  explosion  of  gunpowder  in,  94. 
— ■  custody  of,  113,  1 16-7,  130. 

—  gate  of,  137. 

— ■  forms,    boards,    coals    and   peats 
from,  170. 

—  work  at  steeple,  179. 

—  feather  beds  and  furnishings  to, 

on  king's  visits,  191,  202. 

—  principal  messuage  of  lordship  of 

Glasgow,  226. 
— ■  port  at,  231,  299. 

—  incarceration  in,  247. 
Cassels,  Earl  of,  115,  133. 
Cathedral,  erection  of,  8. 
— ■  visitation  of,  9,  40. 

— ■  prebends  of,  9. 

— ■  burning  and  restoration  of,  11. 

— ■  dedication  of,  11. 

—  residences  for  canons  of,  15.     See 

Prebendal  Manses. 

—  steeple  and  treasury  of,    16,    31, 

32- 

—  shrine  of  St.  Mungo,  21. 

—  offerings  to,  40. 

— ■  chaplainries  and  altarages  in,  58, 
63,  82,  83. 

—  dispute  in,  as  to  jurisdictions  of 

archbishops,  70. 

—  song  school  in,  76. 

—  pulling  down  images  and  altars, 

94. 

—  records  of,  removed  to  France,  95. 

—  repair  of,  141,  193,  227,  236,  277, 

320-1. 
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Cathedral,  kirkyard  at,  168.  See 
Kirkyard. 

—  story    of    threatened    destruction 

of,  175-6,  236. 
— ■  north-west  tower  of,  176. 

—  preaching  in,  217. 

—  bells  in,  254. 

—  seats  in,  for  Duke  of  Lennox  and 

his  lady,  270. 

—  stones  for  work  of,  272. 
Cathures  called  Glasgu,  7. 
Causeway,  dues  for  cleansing,  149. 

—  making  and  repair  of,  154. 

—  causeway  maker  borrowed  from 

Dundee,  154-5. 

—  fines  applied  in  repair  of,  240. 
Causeways,  repair  of,  263. 
Chamberlain  Aires,  2. 
Chamberlain,  royal  or  great,  2,  5. 
Chancellary  of  Glasgow,  126. 
Chantry  of  Glasgow,  126-8. 
Chapels  in  Glasgow,  18,  25,  60. 
Chaplainries  founded  and  conveyed, 

50,  58,  63,  71,  76,  82,  125,  201, 

273- 
Chapter  of  Glasgow,  126,  177. 
Chapters  of  other  cathedrals,  177-8. 
Charters  by  William  the  Lion,  io,  11. 

—  Alexander  II.,  12,  13. 

—  Alexander  III.,  14,  15. 

—  Robert  I.,  25,  27. 

—  Robert  III.,  31. 

—  James  II.,  36. 
— ■  James  III.,  46. 

—  For    remainder,    see    Names    of 

Sovereigns. 

Chatelherault,  Duke  of,  47,  80,  85, 
92-  93-  94.  97>  102,  115,  118,  145. 

Cheyam,  John,  bishop,  15. 

Chirneside,  Robert,  bailie,  of  Possil, 
234,  252,  254. 

Church,  freedom  of,  181.  See  Pres- 
byterian system. 

Church  revenues,  transfer  of,  at 
Reformation,  100- 1 ;  tempor- 
alities annexed  to  crown,  219-22. 


Church     revenues,     charter     of,     to 
town,   107-9,  249- 

—  assignment  of,  to  University,  125, 

223,  249. 
Churches.     See     Blackfriars     Kirk ; 

Cathedral ;  Tron  Kirk. 
Clanranald,  captain  of,  134. 
Clayslaps    mill,     160.      See    Lyon's 

mill. 
Clement  VII.,  Pope,  69. 
Clerk.     See  Town  Clerk. 
Clochstane,      from,      to      Glasgow 

bridge,  327. 
Clockmaker,  employment  of,  157. 
Clocks,  fees  to  keepers  of,  157-8. 
Cloggy,  Thomas,  241. 
Cloth,  sale  of,  147. 
Clyde,  river,  8,  10. 

—  navigation  of,  14,  278. 

—  bridge  over,   16.     See  Bridge. 

—  privileges  of,  45. 

—  justices  for,  192. 

—  removing  sand  from,  263,  277-8. 

—  cleaning  of,  and  repairing  fords, 

278,  3I4-5- 

—  Englishman  consulted  regarding 

work  at,  278. 

—  questions  among  several  burghs 

as  to,  281,  324-5. 
— ■  against  pollution  of,  281. 

—  profit  from  traffic  on,  309. 

—  against  discharging  ballast  into, 

321. 

—  privileges  of  Glasgow  in,  327. 
Coal  and  coal  heughs,  tack  of,  174. 
Coble  court,  235. 

Cochran,  Robert,  86. 
Cockalandis,  314. 
Coittis,  David,  mair  of  fee,  243. 
Coll,  laird  of,  134. 

—  sea  robbers  from,  219. 
College.     See  University. 
College  Street,  47. 
Colmonel,  minister  of,  127. 
Colquhoun,    Mr.    Adam,    rector    of 

Govan,  61. 
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Colville,  John,  minister  at  Kilbride, 

127-8. 
Commissariat  jurisdiction,  322. 
Common  good  fund,  origin  of,  1. 

—  accounts  of,  132.    See  Accounts. 

—  place  for  rouping  of,  241. 
Common  lands  or  commonty,  35. 

—  perambulating  marches  of,    132. 

See  Marches. 

—  against  alienation  of,  139,  15 1-2, 

271-2. 

—  breaking    up    and   sale    of,    144, 

233- 
Comyn,  Sir  John,  guardian,  20,  23. 
Congregation,  lords  of  the,  93,  94. 
Convention  of  burghs,  origin  of,  5. 

—  commissioners   to,   87,    182,   228, 

3iS- 

—  held  at  Glasgow,  182-3,  228,  263. 

—  communications     between,     and 

Archbishop  Beaton,  216. 

—  acts  of,  as  to  piracy,  218. 

—  complaint  to,  as  to  exactions  by 

Glasgow,  253. 

—  questions  relating  to  river  Clyde, 

281. 

—  licence  of,  to  let  common  good, 

3I4-5- 
Coopers,  83,  286. 

—  seals  of  cause  to,  83,  116. 
Cordiners,  285. 

—  seals  of  cause  to,  91,  92,  116. 
Corn,  sale  of,  143. 

Costumes    of   provosts,    magistrates 

and  councillors,  322. 
Council,   meetings  of,   held  in  Tol- 

booth,  170. 

—  convening    of,    every    Saturday, 

192. 

—  secrecy    and    other    regulations, 

210,  239-40. 

—  minutes  of,  132.     See  Minutes. 

—  penalty  for  not  accepting  office, 

268. 

—  one  half  merchants  and  one  half 

craftsmen,  307. 


Councillors,  costume  of,  322-3. 
Court  of  Four  Burghs,  5. 
Court    of    Session,    proposal    to    re- 
move, 260. 
Courts,  burgh,  2. 
— •  — ■  held  at  Glasgow,  17. 

procedure  in,  48,  62,  235. 

>in  Tolbooth,  170. 

—  —  for  suppression  of  vice,  193-4. 
coble,  235. 

Cowcaddens,  139. 

Cowper,    John,    minister,    217,    255, 

257,  261-2,  289-90. 
Crafts'  Hospital,  288,  324. 

—  proposed  site,  241. 

— ■  another  site  preferred,  290. 

Crafts  of  Scotland,  privileges  of,  89, 
287. 

Craftsmen,  incorporations  and  privi- 
leges of,  67. 

—  dissent  of,  from  sale  of  common 

muir,   139,   151. 

—  placing  of,  at  wappenschaw,  203- 

4,  276-7. 

—  conference  with,  263. 

—  settlement  of   questions  between 

merchants  and,  285-9. 
Craig,  Thomas,  138. 
Craigmak,     Craignacht    or    Craig- 

nathe,  243. 
Crail,  clockmaker  from,  157. 
Crames  or  booths,  147,  166. 
Cramond,  plague  at,  284. 
Craven,  Paul,  56. 
Crawford,  Earl  of,  237. 
Crawford,    Henry,    parish    clerk    of 

Cadder,  82. 

—  John,  of  Kilbirny,  267. 

—  Thomas,  of  Jordanhill,   122,  226- 

7;  provost,  166,  171,  172. 
Crichton,  Robert,  85. 
Cropnestock,  land  in,  240. 
Crops,  protection  of,  140,  161,  166. 
Cross.     See  Market  Cross. 
Cruives,  casting  down,  192. 
Cumbria,  9. 
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Cumnock,  parsonage  of,   127. 
Cunningham,  9. 

Cunningham,  David,  archdeacon  of 
Argyle,  57. 

—  John,  of  Glengarnock,  266-7;  °f 

Drumquhassil,  267. 
— ■  Umphra,  242. 

—  William,    228,    242 ;    bailie,    146, 

172,  181,  183,  200,  205,  209,  239, 
252,  256,  258. 

—  William  of  Caprington,  266. 
Cupar,  ranking  of,  in  tax  roll,  76, 

90. 

—  convention  at,  182. 

—  earthquake  at,  319. 
Customhouse  at  bridge,  278. 
Customs,    levying   of,    12,    13,    278. 

See  Bridge. 

—  mortification    of,     to    university, 

82,  214-5,  223. 

—  acquired  by  town,  82. 

—  payment  of,  143,  214-5. 

—  lease  of,  165,  214-5. 

Dalgleish,     Simon,     precentor    and 
official,  44. 

—  gift  of,  to  Grammar  School,  44, 

59- 
Darnley,  Henry,    King  consort,  61, 

103,  105,  187. 
Darnley 's  cottage,  61. 
Dassiegreen,  sale  of  lands  of,  233. 
David,  Earl,  Prince  of  Cumbria,  8. 

—  I.,  King,  8. 

—  II.,  King,  27. 

David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  17. 
Davidson,  John,  principal  regent  of 

university,  162 ;   chaplainry  held 

by,  273. 
Day's  work,  stipulation  for,  161-2. 
Deacon-convener,  election  of,  294. 
Deacons  of  crafts,  89. 
Dead  bell,  58.     See  Bell. 
Deanery,  126. 

Dean,  house  or  manse  of,  145. 
Dean  of  guild  and  his  court,  285-9. 


Dean  of  Guild,  election  of,  294. 
Dearth  in  victuals,  158-9,  167. 
Debt,  relieving  town  of,  311. 
Deschu,  town  called,  7. 
Dicky,   Sir  Archibald,   chaplain  and 

keeper  of  clock,  157-8. 
Diocese  of  Glasgow,  8. 

—  clergy  and  people  of,  9. 
Dioceses  of  ancient  church,  177. 
Donaldson,  William,  86. 
Donydour,  Stephen  de,  bishop,  27. 
Douglas,  Archibald,  parson  of  Glas- 
gow, 122,  124,  256. 

—  Bessie,  168. 

—  John,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 

120. 
Douglas,  parsonage  of,  127. 

—  manse  of  parson  of,   188. 
Dowhill,  57. 

Drummer,     town,      133,     271.     See 

Minstrels. 
Drumquhassil,   laird  of,    148. 
Drygate,  10,  194,  252. 
— ■  port,   144. 

—  house    of    Earl    of    Eglinton    in, 

188. 

—  bank  of  earth  at  head  of,  263. 
Dumbarton,  bailies  of,  13,  14. 

— ■  burgh  of,   14,  218. 

—  obstruction  by,   13. 

—  exactions  by,  14,  325. 

—  governor  of  castle  of,  22,  79. 

—  question    with,    as    to    purchase 

from  French  ship,  45. 
— ■  castle  of,  79,  80,  116,  197,  201-2. 

—  captain  of  castle,  202. 

—  sieges  of  castle,  116;  its  capture, 

119,  120,  227. 

—  Queen  Mary  on  way  to,  112. 

—  minister  of,   127. 

—  liberties  of,  148. 
— ■  sheriff  of,  206. 

—  sharing  profits  with,  244. 

—  arrangement  with,  as  to  payment 

of  customs,  279. 
■ —  questions  with,  as  to  Clyde,  281. 
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Dumbarton,  earthquake  at,  319. 

—  litigation  with,  325-6. 

—  charter  to,  326. 
Dumfries,  47. 

Dunbar,  Gavin,  archbishop,  69,  70, 
81. 

—  sepulchre  of,  189. 
Dunbar,  George,  Earl  of,  294. 
Dunblane,  bishop  of,  54. 
Duncan,  David,  servant,  243. 
— ■  Robert,  drummer,  133. 
Dundee,  6,  76,  237. 

—  ranking  of,  in  tax  roll,  76,  88,  90, 

173,  202,  227. 

—  causewaymaker   borrowed    from, 

154-5- 
— ■  general  assembly  at,   184. 
— ■  convention  at,  218. 

—  constable  of,  280. 
— ■  plague  in,  318. 

—  earthquake  at,  319. 
Dunfermline,  Lord,  156. 
Dunkeld,  bishop  of,  54,  130. 
Dunlop,  Andrew,  bailie,  86. 
Dunn,  David,  priest,  59. 
Durisdere,   Andrew   de,   bishop,   34, 

42,  43.  44.  45- 
Durisdere,  parsonage  of,  126. 
Dysart,  plague  at,  143. 

Eaglesham,  parsonage  of,  127. 

Earthquakes  in  Glasgow,  118,  319. 

Easter  Common,  10. 

Easter  Craigs,  155. 

East    Port,    removal    of,    250.      See 

Gallowgate  Port. 
Eddleston,  parsonage  of,  127. 

—  lands  and  barony   of,  226. 
— ■  manse,  231. 
Edinburgh,  6,  76. 

—  appearance  of,  in    1385,  30. 

—  artillery  brought  from,  66. 

—  Tolbooth  of,  85. 

—  ranking  of,   in  tax  roll,   88,   90, 

173,  202,  227. 

—  castle  of,  115. 


Edinburgh,  primate  of,    135. 

—  plague  in  Bell's  Wynd,   143;    no 

resort  to,  from  Glasgow  during 
plague,  280;   plague  in,  284. 

—  practice  in,  as  to  burgesses,  150. 

—  general  assemblies  at,   204,   218, 

227,  245. 

—  decree     arbitral     betwixt      mer- 

chants  and   craftsmen    of,    204, 
287. 

—  market  cross  of,  218. 

—  riot  in,  259. 

—  removal  of  court  from,  259-61. 

—  ministers     of,      sceptical     about 

Gowrie  conspiracy,  274. 
— ■  earthquake  at,  319. 

—  commissioners       to,       obtaining 

charter,  327. 
Edward  I.,  King  of  England,  17. 

—  claim  of,  as  lord  paramount,   17, 

18. 

—  invasion  of  Scotland  by,   18,   21, 

23- 

—  visit  of,  to  Glasgow,  21. 

—  II.,  King  of  England,  23,  26. 
invasion  of  Scotland  by,  24. 

—  III.,  King  of  England,  26,  28. 
Egglescliffe,  John  of,  27. 
Eglinton,    Archibald,   master  of  St. 

Nicholas  Hospital,  240. 

Eglinton,  Earl  of,   188. 

— •  lodging  of,  in  Drygate,  188. 

Elections  of  magistrates  and  council, 
83,  84,  99,  137,  141-2,  146-7,  153, 
165,  172,  181,  183,  200,  204-5, 
209-10,  230,  239,  251,  256,  258, 
262,  267-8,  275-6,  278-9,  280, 
293-4.  306-9,  318,  323. 

—  question  with  archbishop,  83,  84, 

85- 

—  decree  of  privy  council  as  to,  84. 

—  commission  of  inquiry  as  to,  85, 

86,  87. 

—  choosing  leets,  133. 

—  proceedings  before  privy  council, 

183-4. 
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Elections  of  magistrates  and  council — 
— ■  proposed     liberty     of     choosing 

magistrates,      292-304 ;     former 

system  reverted  to,  309. 

—  postponement  of,  and  new  regu- 

lations, 306-8. 
Elphinstone,  bishop,  275. 

—  George,  133,  156,  180,  275;  bailie, 

137,  142,  154,  172,  181,  183,  209; 
president  of  merchants,  199. 

—  Sir  George,  of  Blythswood,  275, 

312;  provost,  275-6,  280,  293. 

—  James,  of  Woodside,  312. 

—  John,  bailie,  275;  brother  of  Sir 

George,  300. 
Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England,  treaty 
with,  94. 

—  force  sent  to  Scotland  by,  117. 

—  death  of,  282. 

England,  proposed  union  with,  283. 

—  ships  and  boats  from,  309. 
English  invasions,  18,  21,  23,  24,  26, 

28. 

Ensign  or  standard,  new,  199,  200. 

Episcopacy,  restoration  of,  282,  305, 
322.  See  Bishops  and  Arch- 
bishops. 

Errol,  Earl  of,  237. 

Erskine,  John,  of  Dun,  93. 

— ■  William,  archbishop,  214,  217, 
218. 

Erskine,  parson  and  parsonage  of, 
126,  275. 

Fair,  right  to  hold,  11. 

—  booth-holders     to     have    armour 

ready,  140. 

—  Sunday  trading  forbidden,  151. 
— •  riot  on  eve  of,  203-4. 

—  proclamation  of,  243. 
Falkirk,  battle  of,  20. 

Fastern's    E'en    (Shrove    Tuesday), 

play  on,  146. 
Faulds,  Archibald,  merchant,  241. 
Fawside,  John,  145. 
Feuds  of  noblemen,  settling,  322. 


Fifeshire,  30. 

—  pest  in,  208. 

Fire,  contributions  for  loss  by,  279. 

—  inquiry  as  to  cause  of,  279. 
Firlots,   custom   of,    165.     See   Cus- 
toms. 

Fish,  against  slaughter  of  red,  and 
fry  of  fish,  192. 

—  buying  and  selling,  310. 
Fish  Cross,  167. 
Fishergate,  16,  167. 
Fishers,  286. 

Fish  market,  167. 

Fleming,  Archibald,  treasurer,  238-9. 

—  James,  118,  121,  156,  228;  bailie, 

137,  230;  master  of  work,  161. 

—  John,  Lord,  116,  266. 

—  Thomas,  vicar  pensioner,  76. 
— ■  William,  merchant,  247. 
Fleshers,  landward  or  country,  166. 

—  resident  and  outland,  172. 

—  seal  of  cause  to,   184. 

Flesh  market,  visitations  of,  141. 
— •  consumption      of      flesh      during 

dearth,     159.     See     also     Land 

Market. 
Flodden,   provost  killed  at,  61. 
— ■  battle  of,  63. 
Florence,  bishop,  12. 
Football,  playing  of,  146. 

—  purchase  of  footballs,  146. 
Forestallers,  against,  310. 
Forfeiture  of  land  for  non-payment 

of  annualrent,  48. 

Forman,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
69. 

Forrett,  James,  bailie,  276;  commis- 
sioner to  convention,  283 ;  of 
Barrowfield,  294. 

Forsyth,  Thomas,  rector  or  parson 
of  Glasgow,  47. 

France,  commissioner  to,  216. 

—  ambassador  to,  278. 
Franciscan  Friars.    See  Grey  Friars. 
Free  burghs,  4. 

Freedom  of  St.  Mungo,  36,  37. 
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Friars  Minor,  47.     See  Grey  Friars. 
Friars  Preachers,    settlement  of,   in 
Glasgow,  14,  15. 

—  chapter  house  of,  39. 

—  chaplainry  at  high  altar  of,  50. 

—  donation  by  James  IV.  to,  52. 

—  claim   by,    of   privilege   of    sanc- 

tuary, 87. 

—  transfer  of  place  and  property  of, 

at  Reformation,  100-2,  107.    See 

Blackfriars'  Kirk. 
Fruit,  sale  of,  166. 
Fulbare,  41. 
Fulling  or  waulk  mill,  160. 

Galloway,  bishop  of,  54. 
Gallowgate,  194,  252,  284. 

—  burn,  252,  257. 

—  port,  318.     See  East  Port. 
Gallowmuir,  10,  72. 

— ■  skirmish  on,  79. 

Gallows,  removal  and  replacing  of, 

138. 
Garngadhill  (Gardyngad),  10. 

—  mill  on  side  of,  35. 

—  measuring  land  on,  134. 
Garroway,  John,  bell  gifted  by,  254. 
Geese  to  be  kept  in  houses,   166. 
George  Street,  47. 

Gibbet,  166. 

Gibson,  Henry,  town  clerk,  118,  133, 

136,  139,  161,  185-6,  231,  258,  263. 
Gilbert,  Walter  Fitz,  25. 
Gillespie,  James,  servant  to  provost, 

304- 
Glamis,  Lord,  chancellor,  156,  170. 
Glasgow,  cathedral  see  in,  7. 

—  church  of,  8.     See  Cathedral. 

—  prebend  of,  9. 

—  prebend  of  Glasgow  Secundo,  9. 

—  foundation  of  burgh  of,  10.     See 

Burgh. 

—  size  and  aspect  of,  30. 

—  payments    by,    to    national    ex- 

chequer, 29,  31. 

—  John  Mair's  description  of,  67,  68. 


Glasgow,  ranking  of,  in  tax  roll,  76, 
88,  90,  173,  202,  227. 

—  Bishop    Lesley's    description    of, 

173- 

—  presbytery  established  at,  185. 

—  proposal  to  plant  court  of  session 

in,  260. 

—  erection  of,   into  a  royal  burgh, 

328. 
Glasgow  Primo,  prebend  of,  9,  47, 
126. 

—  manse  of  prebendary  of,  122. 
— ■  Secundo,  prebend  of,  9,  129. 
Glasgow,  Stephen,  239. 
Glazing  wrights,  270. 

Glen,  Patrick,  treasurer,  161. 

—  Thomas,    master   of   work,    254, 

257;  bailie,  267. 
Glencairn,    Earl  of,  65,   79,   93,   94, 

119,  128,  148,  202,  321. 
Glendonwyn,    Mathew,    bishop,    29, 

30,  31- 
Goldsmiths,  75. 
Gorbals  or  Brigend,  village  of,  137. 

—  leper  hospital  at,  137.     See  Leper 

Hospital. 

—  lands  of,  275,  312. 
Gordon,  Alexander,  bishop,  81. 
Govan,  church  of,  8,  9. 

—  parsonage   of,    126;   assigned   to 

college,  162,  223. 
Goves,  239. 

Gowrie  conspiracy,  273-5,  323- 
Gowrie,  Earl  of,  196-7,  202. 
Graham,  James,  86. 

—  John,  bailie,  192,  200,  212. 
Grammar  School,   gift  of  tenement 

to,  44. 

—  patronage  of,  58. 

—  repairs    and    rebuilding    of,    59, 

272-3. 
— ■  masters  of,  201,  273,  324. 
— ■  chaplainry   bestowed    on    master 

of,  273. 
Grammar  School  Wynd,  144,  231. 
Grantgore,  sickness  of,  52. 
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Grass,  market  place  for,  166-7. 
Gray,  James,  tailor,  199. 
Green,  New,  139. 

—  Old,   10. 

regulations  for,  168. 

sale  of  lands  at,  233. 

rouping  of  common  good  at, 

241-2. 

proclamation  of  fair  on,  243. 

repair  of,   and  causeways  on, 

263,  277. 
Greenhead,  233,  252,  257. 
Greenock,  6. 

Greig,  James,  archdean,  128. 
Grey  Friars,  monastery  or  place  of, 

47- 

—  transfer  of  place  of,  at  Reforma- 

tion, 101,  107. 

—  causeway  above,  154. 
Grey  Friars  Wynd,  47. 

—  port,  144,  231. 

—  inhabitants  above,  224. 
Grummell,  know  of,  263. 
Guildbrother,  oath  of,  313. 
Guildry,  proposal  to  establish,  263, 

287. 

—  letter  of,  285-9. 
Gunpowder  plot,  323. 

Haddington,  76,  281. 

—  ranking  of,  in  tax  roll,  76,  90. 
Haddington,  Ranulf  of,  11. 
Hagbuts,  supply  of,  167. 
Hagbutters,      levy     of,      116.     See 

Soldiers. 
Halidon  Hill,  battle  of,  28. 
Hall,  David,  master  of  work,  200. 

—  John,  bailie,  84;  Mr.  John,  86. 

—  Robin  of,  of  Fulbare,  41. 

—  William,  88. 

Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh,   116. 

—  Sir  James,  156. 

—  Alexander,  of  Haggs,  215. 

—  Andrew,     provost,     77,     88;     of 

Cochnocht,  provost,  83. 

—  Archibald,  of  Hill,  215. 


Hamilton,  Lord  Claud,  commendator 
of  Paisley,  130. 

—  Elizabeth,  61. 
— ■  Gavin,  215. 

—  John,  127. 

—  John,  of  Neilisland,  62. 

—  John,    chaplain   and   prebendary, 

118. 

—  John,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 

119. 

—  Mr.    Robert,    professor   of   medi- 

cine, 265. 
Hamilton,  parsonage  of,  126. 

—  minister  of,  327. 

—  King  at,  238. 
Hammermen,  285 ;  seal  of  cause  to, 

75- 
Hangman,  appointment  of,  291. 
Hardyng,  John,  chronicle  of,  34. 
Harlaw  wood,  158. 
Hary  the  porter,  legacy  by,  273. 
Hastings,     Henry,     competitor     for 

crown,   17. 
Hay,  sale  of,  143,  166. 
Hay,  Alexander,  surgeon,  160. 

—  Andrew,       commissioner,       117; 

minister  of  Renfrew,  127-8,  138, 
148,  231,  242. 

—  George,  127. 

—  Robert,    archbishop    of    St.    An- 

drews, 119. 
Hegait    (Hegate),    Archibald,    town 

clerk,  186,  215,  231-2. 
— ■  James,  238. 

—  William,  86;    town  clerk,   185-6, 

238. 
Heirship  movables,  delivery  of,  235. 
Henderson,  Cuthbert,  133. 
Henry  II.,  King  of  England,  10. 

—  V.,  King  of  England,  32. 

—  VIII.,  King  of  England,  78. 
Henry,     Prince,    265 ;    baptism    of, 

275- 
Herbert,  bishop,  9,  16. 
Herds,  common,  fees  to,  133. 

—  appointment  of,  138. 
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"  Heretics,"  burning  of,  47,  48,  56. 
Heriot,  Matthew,  86. 

—  Robert,  85. 

—  William,  86. 
Herries,  Lord,   115. 

Herring  fry,  destruction  of,  281. 

Herring  market,  167. 

Hides,    sale   and   purchase   of,    147, 

310. 
Highlands,    ships   and    boats    from, 

309- 
High  Street,  10,  15,  231. 

—  site  of  university  in,  42. 

— ■  Grammar  School  on  west  side  of, 
45.     See  Grammar  School. 

— ■  place  of  Grey  Friars  entering 
from,  47. 

— ■  watch  at,  257. 

— ■  fortified  house  in,  275. 

Holyrood,  banquet  to  nobles  at,  217. 

Horses,  grazing  of,  168. 

Hospital  founded  by  Robert  Blac- 
ader,  58,  241,  290.  See  Leper 
Hospital,  St.  Nicholas  Hospital, 
Crafts  Hospital,  Merchants  Hos- 
pital. 

—  proposed,   at  Collegiate  Church, 

58. 
at  church  of  Little  St.  Kenti- 

gern,  249-50. 
House  of  Correction,  188. 
Houston,  James,  vicar  of  Eastwood, 

founder   of    Collegiate   Church, 

71,  118. 

—  John,  calsay  maker,  154. 

—  John  of  that  Ilk,  267;    provost, 

309.  31%- 
Howeson,  Mr.  John,  moderator,  194. 
Huchesoun,  George,  316. 
Hugh  de  Roxburgh,  bishop,  12. 
Hume,  Lord,  of  Berwick,  294. 
Hunter,  Catherine,  179. 
Huntingdon,  David,  Earl  of,  17. 
Huntly,  Earl  of,  74,  81,  237,  264. 

—  Countess  of,  135. 
Hutchison,  Robert,  59. 


Inchmaholm,  island  of,  78. 

Ingelram,  bishop,  9. 

Inglis,  James,  bailie,  309,  316,  318; 

provost,  290,  323. 
Innerkeithing,  173. 
Innocent  IV.,  Pope,  15. 

—  VIII.,  Pope,  54. 
Inns  in  burghs,  315. 

Inquest  of  church  possessions,  8. 
Inverness,  burgh  of,  183. 
Iona,  church  of,  7. 
Ireland,  traffic  to,  173,  188. 

—  ships  and  boats  from,  309. 
Irvine,  minister  of,  127. 

—  burgh  of,  218. 

—  questions  with,  as  to  Clyde,  281. 
Islay,  sea  robbers  from,  219. 
Isles,  bishop  of  the,  130. 

—  traffic  to,  173,  188. 

—  raid  to,  316. 

Jacks,  supply  of,   167. 
Jager,  Finlay,  burgess,   16. 
James  I.,  King,  32,  33. 
James  II.,  King,  34,  44. 

—  letters  and  charters  by,  36,  38. 
James  III.,  King,  44,  51. 

—  letters  and  charters  by,  45. 
James  IV.,  King,  51,  63. 

— ■  canon  of  cathedral,  51. 

— ■  visits  of,  51. 

— ■  letters  and  charter  by,  55,  56,  61, 

275- 
James  V.,  King,  63,  68,  78. 
James  VI.,  105,  no. 

—  charters  and  writings  by,  77,  90, 

131,    150,    162,    181,    223,    225-6, 
269,  292,  296,  326-8. 

—  visits  of,   to  Glasgow,    191,   202, 

244-5>  274-5.  28o,  281. 

—  resentment     of,     on     death     of 

mother,  216. 

—  attainment  of  majority,  217,  219. 

—  marriage  of,  241. 

—  accession  of,  to  English  throne, 

282. 
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Jamesoun,   Mark,   gift  by,   to  song 

school,  76. 
Jedburgh,  plague  in,  284. 
Jesuit  emissaries,  228,  232. 
Joceline,    bishop   of   Glasgow,   9-12, 

16. 
Joceline  of  Furness,  7. 
John  Baliol,  King,  17,  18. 
John,  bishop,  9. 
Johnstone,  Archibald,  calf  herd,  168. 

—  George,     bellman    and    poinder, 

242. 
Joiners,  83. 
Jougs,  239. 

Jurisdiction  in  burghs,  5,  62. 
Justices  for  water  of  Clyde,   192. 

Kail,  sale  of,   166. 

Kay,  David,  clockmaker,  157. 

Kelso,  30. 

Kelvin    water,    mills    on,    232,    238. 

See  Mill. 
Kennedy,  David  of  Knockdaw,  174. 
— ■  Fergus,  174. 
— ■  John,  48. 

Keys,  keepers  of,  142.  ? 

Kilbride,  parsonage  of,  126. 
Killearn,  parsonage  of,  127. 
Kilmacolm,  fair  at,  230. 

—  plague  there,  230. 

—  dwellers   in,    burgesses   of    Glas- 

gow, 325. 

Kilmaronock,   minister  of,    122. 

Kilmaurs,  Lord  of,  128. 

Kilpatrick,  assault  on  Glasgow  mer- 
chants at,  325. 

Kilsyth,  land  of,  299. 

Kincavill,  plague  at,  284. 

Kinclaith,  land  in,  240. 

Kincraggy,  Thomas,  85. 

Kinghorn,  173. 

Kintyre,  sea  robbers  from,  219. 

Kirk,  freedom  of,  181.  See  Pres 
byterian  system. 

Kirk  port,  284. 

Kirk  Street,  65. 


Kirkcaldy,  plague  at,  143. 
Kirkmahoe,  parsonage  of,    127. 
Kirkoswald,  130. 
Kirkpatrick,  minister  of,  127. 
Kirks,     disturbance     of,     193.     See 

Churches. 
Kirkyard  at  Cathedral,  168. 

—  repairing  dyke  of,  168. 

—  keeper  of,    168. 
Knox,  John,  97,  128. 

—  Marcus,      merchant,      treasurer, 

254>  258. 
Kyle,  9. 

Ladle,  dues  of,   132,  310. 

—  let  of  casualties  of,  139. 

—  decree  sanctioning  dues,  149. 

—  complaint  by  Lanark  as  to,  253. 
Lady,  Our,  chapel  of,   18.     See  St. 

Mary. 
Lady  of  Pietie,  altar  of,  82. 
Laing,  John,  bishop,  45,  47,  50. 
Lanark,  minister  of,  127. 

—  complaint  by  burgh  of,  253. 

—  plague  in,  284. 

Land  Market,  166.  See  also  Flesh 
Market ;    Mutton. 

Lang,  Andrew,   167. 

Langside,  battle  of,  112-3. 

Law,  Thomas,  bailie,  61. 

Lawedre,  William,  bishop,  30,  32. 

Leisham,  James,  279. 

Leith,  plague  at,  143,  284;  no  re- 
sort to,  from  Glasgow  during 
plague,  280. 

— ■  church  convention  at,  126,  177. 

Leitham,  Allan,  62. 

Lennox,  Duke  of  (Esme),  189;  pro- 
claimed, 189;  departure  of,  197, 
201-2  ;  his  death,  198. 

— ■  (Ludovic),  205-6,  226,  250-1,  258, 
264,    269,   273,   278-9,   282,    295, 

309- 
Lennox,     Earl    of    (Matthew),    61 ; 

provost,  61,  62. 
(John),  65,  66. 
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Lennox,  Earl  of  (Matthew),  61,  74, 
78,  8o,  93,  102;  regent,  116-7, 
119,  121,  169. 

(Charles),  121. 

—  king  as  heir  in  earldom,  169. 

— ■  — ■  (Robert),    169,    172,    180,    182 ; 

provost,   181.     See  March,  Earl 

of. 
— ■  —  (Esme),     182 ;     provost,     183, 

186.     See  Lennox,  Duke  of. 
— •  residence  of,  in  Stable  Green,  61 ; 

disposal  of,  in  building  lots,  197. 
Lennox,  rights  of  trade  in,  13. 
Leo  X.,  Pope,  69. 
Leper  Hospital,  donation  by  James 

IV.  to,  51. 
— ■  lepers  to  be  placed  in,  137,  241. 
Lesley,  Bishop,  173,  177. 
Letter  of  guildry,  285-9. 
Levy  of  soldiers.     See  Soldiers. 
Leyre,  William  de,  22. 
Lichtbody,    James,    visitor  of   malt- 
men  and  mealmen,  311. 
Lichton,    John,    rector    of    Louvain 

University,  42. 
Lindsay,  David,  86 ;   bailie,  172. 
— ■  David,  bishop  of  Ross,  274. 

—  Elizabeth,  41. 

—  John,  bishop,  27;   merchant,  199. 

—  Michael,  86. 

—  William,  86. 
Lindsay,  Lord,  156. 
Lindsay's  Wynd,  231,  257. 

—  port  at,  231. 

Linen  cloth,  sale  of,  147. 
Liners,  appointment  of,  142. 
Linget  seed,  324. 
Linlithgow,  78,  116,  202. 
— ■  plague  in,  284. 

—  persons  warded  at,  303. 

Lint  not  to  be  dried  on  street,  315-6. 
Litsters,  286. 

Livingston,  Alexander,  of  Burnside, 
210. 

—  John,  proprietor  of  Easter  Craigs, 

155- 


Livingston,  Sir  William,  of  Kilsyth, 
provost,  209-10,  212. 

—  William,  son  of  Sir  William,  210. 
Livingston,  Lord,  201,  266. 

Loch,  John,  252. 
Lochorwort,  church  of,  9. 
Lochow,  Lady,  29. 
Lochwood,  castle  of,  96. 

—  destruction  of,  176. 

Logan,  William,   water  bailie,    181, 

192. 
Lollard  doctrines,  56. 
Lomond,  Loch,  timber  from  side  of, 

London,  22,  282,  326. 

— bridge,  23. 

— ■  attendance     of     archbishop     in, 

obtaining  charter,  326. 
Lones    or    passages,    inspection    of, 

151- 

Lorimers,  75. 

Lorn,  Archibald  Lord,  93. 

Lothian,  8. 

—  archdeacon  of,  16. 
Louvain,  University  of,  42. 
Lowe,  Dr.  Peter,  161,  264-6,  279. 
Lowdean,  William,  86. 

Luss,  Maurice,  Lord  of,  16. 
Luss,  manse  of  parson  of,  42. 

—  parsonage  of,  127. 
Lymburner,  Thomas,  86. 

Lyon,  Archibald,  86,  157;  bailie,  137, 
142. 

—  David,  86. 
— ■  Donald,  159. 

Lyon's  (Archibald)   Mill  on   Kelvin, 
rental  right  of,  acquired,  159-60. 

—  set  of,  160,  238. 

— ■  rental  right  of,  converted  to  feu 
holding,  160,  232-3. 

Magistrates,    election    of,    83.     See 
Elections. 

—  proposed    liberty   of   election    of, 

292-304. 
— ■  costumes  of,  322-3. 
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Magistrates,    merchants   and  actual 

traffickers  only  eligible  as,  323. 
Maills,   feu  duties  and  annualrents, 

324- 
Mair  (Major),  John,  principal  regent 

of  college,  67. 
Malcolm  III.  (Canmore),  King,  8. 

—  IV.,  King,  9,  36. 
Malt,  sale  of,  143. 
Maltmen  and  mealmen,  286. 
— ■  visitor  of,  288. 
Malvoisin,  William,  bishop,  12. 
Manirstown,  plague  at,  284. 
Manor  and   Peebles,   parsonage   of, 

126. 
Manrent,  bands  of,  73,  74. 
Manses    of    cathedral    canons.     See 

Prebendal  Manses. 
Mar,  John,  Earl  of,  regent,  121,  125, 

128. 

•  (second  earl),  266-273. 

March,  Earl  of,  182,  206. 

Marches,  perambulation  of,  132,  139- 

40,   144,  147,  151,  168,  241,  266. 
Margaret  Queen,  8. 

—  Queen  (Maid  of  Norway),  succes- 

sion of,  16. 

death  of,  17. 

Mariners  (marinellis),  286. 
Markets,  establishment  of,  10. 

—  change  of  day  of,  31. 

—  privileges  of,  35,  36,  77. 

— ■  customs    of,     mortified    to    uni- 
versity, 82. 
— ■  dues  of,  132. 
— ■  visitation  of,   143. 

—  on  Sunday  prohibited,  151. 

—  places  of,  166-7,  224_5>  233- 

—  proclamation  of  fair  at,  243. 

— ■  at  Broomielaw  and  bridge,  310. 
Market  Cross,  194,  252  ;  site  of,  10,  18. 

—  proclamation  at,  123. 
— ■  stocks  at,  161. 

—  gutter  at,  166. 

—  door  to,  201. 

—  markets  concentrated  about,  224-5. 


Market  Cross,  confession  at,  234. 
— ■  climbing  on,  and  breaking,  243. 
— ■  proclamation  of  fair  at,  243. 

—  nightly  watch  at,  253. 

—  celebrations    at,     during    king's 

visit,  274. 
— ■  riotous  conduct  at,  297. 
Marks  for  poor  folk,  145,  147. 
Marshall,  Matthew,  treasurer,  268. 
Martyne,  John,  86. 
Mary  of  Guise,  regent,  92. 
Mary,  Queen,  61,  78. 

—  charters  and  writings  by,  85,  89, 

90. 

—  visits  of,  61,  101-2,  104,  105,  112. 

—  marriage  of,  92,  103,  107. 
— •  return  of,  to  Scotland,  98. 

—  abdication  of,  109. 

—  escape  of,  from  Lochleven,  112. 

—  at  battle  of  Langside,  and  flight 

of,  to  England,  112-3. 

—  movement  on  behalf  of,  177. 

—  execution  of,  215. 

Masons,  286;    seal  of  cause  to,  82, 

270. 
Master  of  work,  fee  to,  133-323. 
— ■  appointment    of,    139,    151,    161, 

200,  238,  242,  254,  258. 
Mauchline,  minister  of,  127. 
Maurice,  Lord  of  Luss,  16. 
Maxwell,  William,  139. 
Maxwell,  Lord,  202,  228. 
Meal,  sale  of,  147. 
Meal  Market,  sale  of  fore  front  of, 

233- 
Mearns,  127. 
Mediciners  and  surgeons,  286;  letter 

of  gift  to,  265-6. 
Mellendonor.     See  Molendinar. 
Melrose,   church  and  monastery  of, 

9-  ii- 

— ■  abbot  of,  11. 

Melville,  Andrew,  principal  of  uni- 
versity, 146,  162,  165,  175,  178-9; 
moderator  of  assembly,  218. 

—  James,  229. 
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Menteith,  lake  of,  78. 
Merchants,  dissent  of,  from  sale  of 
common  muir,  139,  151. 

—  president  of,  198-9,  286. 

—  placing     of,     at     wappenschaw, 

203-4,  276-7. 

—  conference  with,  263. 

—  settlement   of  questions  between 

craftsmen   and,    285-9. 
— ■  guilds  of,  286. 

Merchants'  Hospital,  288,  290,  324. 
Methingby,  Robert  of,  16. 
Michaelmas     elections,     141-2.     See 

Elections. 
Michelson,  Sir  John,  town  clerk,  49. 
Middens  not  to  be  laid  on  streets,  143. 
Middleton,  Major,  135. 
Mill,  town,  erection  of,  35. 
— •  rent  of  mill  and  mill  land,    132, 

324- 
— ■  repair  and  re-building  of,  159. 
— ■  set  of,  160,  238. 

—  Partick,  122.     See  Partick. 
— ■  Subdean,  311. 

—  Archibald  Lyon's  mill  on  Kelvin, 

159.     See  Lyon's  Mill,  Thirlage. 
Milldam,  court  held  at,  139,  241. 
— •  sale  of  lands  of,  233. 
— •  crooks  of,  234. 
Miller  (Myllar),  Patrick,  86. 
Mills,  thirlage  to,  155,  311-4,  324. 

—  to  be  rouped   to  highest  bidder, 

156. 

—  waulk  or  fulling  and  wheat,  160. 

—  set  of,  311,  324.     See  Thirlage. 
Milntown,  plague  at,  284. 
Ministers,     appointment     of     David 

Wemyss,   101. 

—  provision  for,  108,  109,  114,  117, 

136,  248-9. 

—  stipends  of,   124,   136,  255-6,  289- 

90,  316. 

—  other  appointments  of,  217,  249, 

255.  289. 

—  disrespectful    treatment    of,    247, 

3i4- 


Ministers,     proposal     of,     for     two 

parishes,    267. 
Minstrels,  appointment  of,  140,  151, 

242. 
— ■  clothing  of,  266. 

—  regulations  for,  271. 

Minutes  of  town  council  begin,  132. 

—  blanks  in  series  of,  230,  244,  280. 
Moffat,  parsonage  of,  127. 
Moffat,  Nicholas  de,  bishop,  15. 
Molendinar  (Mellendonor),  Burn,  7. 

—  church  on  banks  of,  7. 
— ■  mills  on,  35,  160,  238. 
Monkland,  Old,  parish  of,  37. 

—  parsonage  of,  126. 
Monteith,  Sir  John,  22. 
Montgomery,     Robert,     archbishop, 

189,  200,  207-8,  209,  212,  214,  232. 

—  trouble  as  to  his  settlement,  190-2, 

194-6,  200-1. 
Montrose,   ranking  of,   in   tax   roll, 

76,  90. 
Montrose,    John,    Earl   of,    provost, 

204-5. 

—  master  of,  299. 

Morbottle    (Morebattle),     parsonage 
of,  126. 

—  manse  for  parson  of,  290. 
Morton,  Earl  of,  93,  120. 

—  king's  lieutenant,   123. 

—  regent,  128,  158,  165. 

—  execution  of,  187. 
Muir  (Mure),  Andrew,  86. 

—  Archibald,  86. 

—  John,  of  Caldwell,  65. 

—  John,  167;  bailie,  84,  86. 

—  Robert,  86. 

—  Thomas,  bailie,  256. 
Muirhead,  Andrew,  bishop,  34.     See 

Durisdere. 
— ■  John,  bellman,  252. 

—  Thomas,    canon    and    rector    of 

Stobo,  chapel  founded  by,  60. 
Muirs,    new    riven    out,     144.     See 
Common     Muir    and    Common 
Lands. 
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Murray  (Moray),  Earl  of,  regent,  1 10. 

—  in  Glasgow,  112-3. 

—  death  of,  116. 

Murray,    William,    varlet   in   king's 

chamber,  201. 
Music  in  song  school,  76. 
Mutton,  sale  of,  143.     See  also  Flesh 

Market ;    Land  Market. 
Mylne,  Thomas,  surgeon,    161,  264. 

M'Caslan,  Alexander,  surgeon,  264. 
M'Caulay,  Aulay,  of  Ardincapill,  280. 
M'Claye,  Fergus,  piper,  271. 
M'Clelland,  John,  hangman,  291. 
M'Connell,  Angus,  156. 
M'Kynnon  of  Strathardale,  134. 
M'Lean  of  Lochbuy,  134. 
M'Lean,  Lord,  156,  171,  180. 
M'Leod,  Sir  Rory,  of  Harris,  134. 

Neill,  John,  148. 

Nemok,  Robert,  202. 

New   Kirk,    annuals   for  candle  to, 

324.     See    St.     Mary    and    St. 

Anne ;   Tron  Kirk. 
Newcastle,  23. 
Nicholas  V.,  Pope,  38. 
Night  walkers,  253,  318-9. 
Noblemen,  settling  feuds  of,  321-2. 
Nominis  Jesu,  altar  of,  82. 

Ochiltree,  minister  of,  127. 

Ochiltree,  Lord,  317. 

Officers,  appointment  of,  142. 

— ■  clothing  of,  266. 

Official  of  Glasgow,  18. 

— •  jurisdiction  of,  62. 

Old  Vennel,  231. 

Onions,  sale  of,  166. 

Orkney,  17. 

— ■  bishop  of,  130,  135. 

O'Rourke,    delivered   up    to    Queen 

Elizabeth,  244. 
Outlandmeris      or      inspectors      of 

marches,  144.     See  Marches. 
Over  Port,  proposed  market  at,  225. 


Painters,  270. 

Paisley,  abbot  and  monastery  of,  16, 
230. 

—  siege  of  place  and  abbey  of,  131. 

—  plague  at,  230. 
— ■  fair  there,  230-1. 
Pallioun,  town's,  145,  200. 
Paniter,  Sir  Alexander,  77. 

—  John,  76. 

Panton,  John,  officer,  168. 
Parish  of  Barony,  255. 
Parishes,  proposal  for  two,  267. 
Parliamentary  burghs,  6. 
Parliament,    commissioners    to,    88, 
121,  128-9,  I7I- 

—  guard  sent  to,  171,  179. 

—  attendance  on  archbishop  at,  208, 

322. 
Parsonage,  thirds  of,  for  minister's 

stipend,  124. 
Parsonage  and  vicarage,  289-90,  316. 
Partick  (Perdeyc),  land  of,  8. 

—  mill  of,  122,  226-7. 
lease  of,  311. 

Pastime  to  king  on  his  visit,  191. 
Paterson,  Alexander,  weaver,  304. 
Paul  III.,  Pope,  70. 
Peitbog,  sale  of  lands  of,  233. 
Pecks,    customs  of,    165.     See  Cus- 
toms. 
Peebles,  rector  of,  9. 
— ■  parsonage  of,  126. 

—  minister  of,  127. 

—  plague  in,  284. 
Pembroke,  Earl  of,  23. 
Penalties,    authority    for    exacting, 

254- 
Perambulation  of  marches,  139.    See 

Marches. 
Perth,  23,  33. 

—  ranking  of,  in  tax  roll,  76-88,  90, 

173,  202,  227. 
— ■  general  assembly  at,  128. 

—  practice  in,  as  to  burgesses,  150. 

—  pest  at,  209. 

—  Gowrie  House  in,  273. 
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Perth,  parliament  at,  305. 
— ■  plague  in,  318. 

Pest,  visitations  of,  113,  143-4,  208-9, 
212,  230-1,  280,  284-5,  3J8- 

—  raising  money  to    meet  expense 

of,  233-4. 

Pettigrew,  Thomas,  237 ;  master  of 
work,  258,  268. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain,  227. 

Pier  on  the  river,  310. 

Pillory,  239. 

Pinkie,  battle  of,  77. 

Pipers,  payments  to,  146. 

— ■  regulations  for,  271.  See  Min- 
strels. 

Piracy,  suppression  of,  218-9. 

Pius  II.,  Pope  (^Eneas  Sylvius  Picco- 
lomini),  33. 

Plague,  visitation  of,  113.  See 
Pest. 

Plaiding,  purchase  and  sale  of,  310. 

Play  and  pastime,  266. 

Playing  and  drinking  during  ser- 
mon, 193. 

Poinder,  fee  to,  133. 

—  appointment  of,  242. 
Police  burghs,  6. 
Poor,  relief  of,  193. 
Population,  101,  269,  324. 
Porterfield,  John,  archbishop,   122-3, 

J53- 

Ports,  watching  and  closing  of,  144, 
146,  231,  284,  318-9. 

—  repair  of,  168. 

Powder  and  bullet,  supply  of,  167. 
Preaching,  days  of,  228. 

—  places  of,  217. 

Prebendal  manses  (residences  of 
canons),  15. 

—  sale  of,  122,  145,  188. 
Prebends,  list  of,  126-7. 
Prepositi   of   Glasgow,    17,    18,    41. 

See  Provosts. 
Presbyterian  system,  178. 

—  privileges  and  jurisdiction  of  kirk 

ratified,  181,  192,  245-6. 


Presbyterian     system,     synods     and 

presbyteries  established,    184-5. 
— ■  acts  prejudicial  to,  206-8,  21 1-2. 

—  commission  for  enforcing  obedi- 

ence, 211. 

Presbytery  Records  of  Glasgow, 
246-7. 

Privy  council,  meetings  of,  in  Glas- 
gow, 112,  124,  245,  281. 

Procurator,  common,  133,  298. 

— •  appointment  of,  142. 

Provand,  prebend  of,  127. 

Provand,  Lord,  156. 

Provost,  office  of,  41,  142,  146-7. 

—  slain  at  Flodden,  61. 

—  attack  on,  77. 

— •  wounding  of,  at  skirmish  on 
Gallowmuir,  79. 

—  election  of,  83.     See  Elections. 

—  fee  to,  133,  323. 

—  commission  to,  133,  153. 

—  qualification  of,  146-7,  323. 

—  nomination  of,  delayed,  306. 

—  merchants  and  actual  traffickers 

only  eligible  as,  323. 
Profane  language,  247. 
Protestant  ministers  bearing  title  of 

bishops,   177. 
Pwnterschipe,     office    of    (poinder), 

242. 

Quartermasters,     appointment     of, 

209,  231,  252,  276-7. 
Quarters,   town  divided  into,  252-3, 

276. 
Queensferry,  plague  in,  284. 
Quhingers    and    quhittels,     citizens 

armed  with,  243.     See  Swords. 

Rae,  William,  bishop,  29,  30. 

Raid  of  Ruthven,  196-7. 

Raids    to    court,    exemption     from, 

170,  238. 
Rankyn,  John,  86. 
Ranulph  of  Haddington,  11. 
Rattenrow,  242.     See  Rottenrow. 
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Ray,  Ralph,  22. 

Rebellion  of  Roman  Catholic  nobles, 

237>  259-     $ee  Soldiers. 
Recovery  of  land  for  non-payment  of 

annualrent,  48. 
Rede,  Martin,  chancellor,  50. 
Reformation,  proceedings  at,  93,  94, 

95- 
— ■  demolition  of  churches  and  mon- 
asteries, 95. 

—  action  of  convention  of  estates,  96. 

—  ratification  by  Queen  refused,  97. 

—  ratification  by  parliament,  no. 

—  general    assembly,    97.     See   As- 

sembly. 
— ■  book  of  discipline,  97,  99,  111. 

—  maintenance  of  ministers,   100. 
— ■  church  organisation,  177-9. 

—  decay  of  part  of  city  subsequent 

to,  224. 
Regality  of  Glasgow,  36,  37,  46. 

—  rentallers  in,  37.     See  Rentallers. 

—  bailie  of,  37,  74,  80,  93,  103,  131, 

142,  169,  226. 
Regality,  burghs  of,  1,  3. 

—  Glasgow  a  burgh  of,  n,  12. 
Regiam  Majestatem,  320. 
Register  of  sasines,  267. 
Renfrew,  accounts  of  bailies  of,  30. 

—  burgesses  of,  35. 

—  church  of,  35. 

—  barony  and  shire  of,  36. 

—  decree  against,  77. 

—  parsonage  of,  126. 

—  attack    on    vessel    belonging    to, 

218-9. 
— •  questions  with,  as  to  Clyde,  281, 

324- 
Rentallers   in   barony   and   regality, 

37,   190- 

—  lands  feued  to,  226,  250-1,  305. 
Resby,  James,  priest,  56. 
Revenues  of  town,  324. 
Riotous  assemblies,  203-4,  297-304. 
Rizzio,   David,   104-5. 

Rob,  John,  86. 


Robert  I.,  King,  23.      See  Bruce. 
Robert  II.,  King,  31. 
Robert  III.,  King,  31. 
— ■  — ■  charter  by,  31. 
Robertone,  Alexander,  chaplain,  00. 
Roger,  William,  86. 
Ros,  John,  town  clerk,  168,  232,  238, 
243  ;  common  procurator,  298. 

—  Thomas,  merchant,   168. 
Rothes,  Lord,  156. 

Rottenrow    (Ratounraw),     10,     194, 

242,  252. 
— •  university  in,  42. 

—  tenement  in,  49. 

—  port,  144,  231. 
— ■  tenandry  of,  321. 

Rowatt,      Alexander,      minister     of 

Barony,  255,  290. 
— ■  Robert,  bailie,  166,  183,  209,  212, 

230,  239,  252,  258,  268,  276,  294. 
Roxburgh,  Old,  parsonage  of,  127. 
Roxburgh  Castle,  siege  of,  44. 
Royal  Burghs,  1. 
— ■  —  trading  privileges  of,  4. 
— ■  —  jurisdiction  in,  5. 
— ■  —  laws  of,  16. 
Russel,   Jeremy,  friar,  47. 
Rutherglen,    burgh    of,    foundation 

of,   12. 
— ■  taking  toll  or  custom  by,  12,  13, 

14.  35- 

—  burgesses  of,  35. 

—  decree  against,  77. 

—  minister  of,  127. 

—  objection    by,    to   pay    ladle    and 

market  dues,  149,  325. 
Ruthven,  raid  of,  196-7. 

St.  Andrews,  ranking  of,  in  tax  roll, 

76,  90,  173,  202,  227. 

archdeacon  of,  16. 

bishop  of,  9,  20,  135. 

archbishopric   of,    52,    60,   69, 

70,  206,  250. 
— ■  —  presbytery  at,  185,  204. 
earthquake  at,  319. 
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St.  Anne,  altar  of,  81.    See  St.  Mary. 
St.  Christopher,  chaplainry  and  altar 

of,  63,  67. 
St.  Columba,  7. 
St.  Eloy's  altar,  75. 
St.  Enoch.     See  St.  Thenew. 
St.  Kentigern,  7. 

■  shrine  of,  21. 

freedom  of  St.  Mungo,  36,  37, 

74- 
St.  Kentigern,  Little,  chapel  of,  57, 

249-5o,  252,  257. 
—  —  burying   ground   of,    57,    249- 

50. 
St.  Kentigern 's  bell,  58,  76. 
St.  Mary,  chapel  of,  18. 
St.    Mary  and  St.   Anne,    collegiate 

church  of,  58. 

founding  of,  71. 

site  of,  and  burial  and  other 

ground    sold,     118;     reacquired, 

248. 
market    place    in     kirk-yard, 

166-7. 
bell  house  at,    167,   248.     See 

Tron  Kirk. 
St.  Mungo.     See  St.  Kentigern. 
St.  Nicholas,  hospital  of,  43. 
— ■  — ■  donation  to,  57. 
settlement  of  controversies  be- 
tween master  and  inmates,  210. 

—  — •  removal  of  tenants  of,  240. 
— ■  —  possessions  of,  240. 

back  almshouse  of,  272. 

St.  Ninian,  7. 

St.      Roche     (Rollox),     chapel     of, 

founded,  60. 
cemetery  of,  60,  247. 

—  —  chaplain  of,  72. 

St.    Thenew,   mother  of   St.    Kenti- 
gern, 18. 
chapel  of,   18,  25. 

—  —  burying  ground  of,  247. 

St.  Thenews  gait  (St.  Tenews  gait, 
St.  Enochs  gait,  Trongate),  18, 
55.     See  Trongate. 


St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  chapel  of, 
25,  26. 

altar  of,  83. 

Sabbath,  observance  of,  150-1,  193-4, 

24°>  247>  35°- 
Salmon    and    salmon    cobles,     150, 

235- 
Salt,  market  place  for,  225. 

—  duty  on,  324. 
Sand-eel  nets,  281. 
Sanquhar,  parsonage  of,  126. 
Saracen  Head  Inn,  250. 
Sasine  in  burgh  holdings,  2,  17. 
Sasines,  register  of,  267. 
Sawyers,  83,  270. 

Scheves,  William,  archbishop  of  St. 

Andrews,  52,  60. 
Schoolhouse   Wynd,    144,    284.     See 

Grammar  School  Wynd. 
Schools,  rights  of  chancellor  as  to, 

59.     See  Grammar  School. 
Scone,  kings  crowned  at,  17,  23,  51. 
Scotland,  invasion  of,  by  Edward  I., 

18,  21. 
Scott,  John,  64. 

—  Robert,      in      Edinburgh,      156; 

minister,  289,  320,  321. 

Scourging  thieves,  134,  147. 

Scripture,  passages  of,  232. 

Sea  robbers,  218-9. 

Seals  of  cause  to  craftsmen,  67,  74, 
75,  81,  82,  83,  116,  184. 

Selgrave,  John  de,  23. 

Semple,  Lord,  131,  321. 

Semple,  Robert,  in  Dumbarton,  191. 

Setts  of  burghs,  2. 

Sharpe,  Patrick,  principal  of  uni- 
versity, 201,  255. 

Shaw,  James,  of  Greenock,  267. 

—  John,  267;  bailie,  62 ;  provost,  63. 
Shettleston,  taking  toll  or  custom  at 

cross  of,  13. 

Shipping  trade,  173. 

Ships,  furnishing  of,  for  military  ex- 
peditions,  116,  316. 

—  seizure  of,  148. 
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Ships,   fitting  of,    for   suppression   of 

piracy,  218. 
— ■  arming  at  Broomielaw,  309. 
Short,  John,  22. 
Shuttle  Street,  47. 
Simson,  Cuthbert,  protocol  books  of, 

61. 
Skinners  and  furriers,  286;  seals  of 

cause  to,  67,  285. 
Skins,  sale  and  purchase  of,  147,310. 
Slander,  punishment  for,  234,  314. 
Slaters,  83. 
Smalhy,  Oliver,  prepositus,  17. 

—  Richard,  prepositus,  17. 
Smeaton,  Thomas,  principal  of  uni- 
versity,  195. 

Smith,  Englishman,  278. 

—  William,  merchant,  243. 
Smithfield,  London,  22. 

Soldiers,  levies  of,  from  Glasgow, 
116,  123,  131,  158,  228,  237,  317. 

Solway  Firth,  8. 

Song  school  at  collegiate  church  in 
Trongate,  72,  77,  233-4. 

in  cathedral,  76. 

Sorcery,  247. 

South  Port,  144. 

Spang,  Thomas,  86. 

—  William,  merchant,  238. 
Spanish  Armada,  216,  227-30,  237. 
Spears,  supply  of,  167. 

Spens,  Robert,  drummer,  271. 
Spottiswood,  John,  archbishop,   175, 

256,  282-4,  289,  324,  326. 
superintendent     of     Lothian, 

130. 
Stablegreen,  58,  252,  257. 
— ■  hospital  near,  58.     See  Hospital. 

—  Lennox  mansion  in,  61. 

—  tenement  and  orchard  in,  76. 

—  port  at,  144,  231,  284. 
Statutes,  annual,  143,  147,  151,  166. 
Steel  bonnets,  supply  of,  167. 
Stevenston,   minister  of,    127. 
Stewart  (Stuart),   Alexander,   bailie, 

62. 


Stewart  (Stuart),  Alexander,  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews,  61. 

—  Esme,    Lord    of    Aubigny,     182. 

See  Lennox. 

—  Hector,  bailie,  200,  256,  258. 
— ■  James,  bailie,  230,  239,  252. 

—  James,    archbishop    of    St.    An- 

drews, 60. 
— ■  John,  first  provost,  41,  48. 
commendator      of      Colding- 

ham,  62. 

—  Sir  John,  of  Dalswinton,  41. 

—  Jonet,  41. 

—  John,  of  Minto,  86,  m,  113,  117, 

130 ;  bailie  of  regality,  169 ;  pro- 
vost, 79,  118. 

—  John,  of  Bogtoun,  86. 

—  Sir  John  (Lord  Aubigny),  74. 

— ■  Matthew,  younger  of  Minto,  121, 
129 ;  of  Minto,  183-4 !  Sir  Mat- 
thew, 201,  212,  296;  provost, 
192,  200,  204,  225,  230,  239,  251, 
256,  258,  267-8;  old  provost, 
276. 

—  Robert,  of  Minto,  provost,  71,  72. 

—  Robert,     bailie,     192,     200,    205, 

212. 

—  Walter,    commendator    of    Blan- 

tyre,  225.     See  Blantyre. 

—  Sir   Walter,    299 ;   of  Arthourlie, 

302. 

—  William,  237;  canon,  50;  of  Bul- 

trees,  145,  197. 
Stinking  Vennel,  231. 
Stirling,  Sir  James,  of  Keir,  267. 

—  James,    commander    of    hagbut- 

ters,  317. 
— ■  John,     deacon    of    hammermen, 

317- 
Stirling,   23,   50,   78,  89;    battle  of, 
18,  19. 

—  ranking   of,    in   tax   roll,    76,   90, 

I73\ 

—  practice  in,  as  to  burgesses,  150. 

—  parliament  at,  171,   179. 

—  pest  at,  209. 
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Stobo,  barony  and  lands  of,  226. 

—  parsonage  of,  126. 
Stocks  at  market  cross,  161. 
Stockwell    Street    (Stockwell    gait), 

16,  167,  257. 

—  port  at,  231,  234,  318. 
Strathgrif,  9. 

Straton,  minister  of,  127. 
Straw,  sale  of,  143,  166. 
Streets,  cleansing  of,  143,  315. 

—  walking    on,    after    ten    o'clock, 

prohibited,  318-9. 
Stubbles,  pulling,  166. 
Students  of  college,  at  settlement  of 

archbishop,  195. 
Subchantry  of  Glasgow,  126. 
Subdean  Mills,  lease  of,  311. 
Subdeanery  of  Glasgow,  126. 
Summerhill  (Symmerhill),  court  held 

at,  139-40. 
Surgeon,    appointment    of    town's, 

160,  264. 
Surgeons  and  mendiciners,  letter  of 

gift  to,  265-6. 
Surrey,  Earl  of,  18. 
Swearing,  profane,   prohibited,   143, 

193,  240. 
Swine   to   be   kept   in    houses,    166, 

3iS- 

Swords  and  bucklers,  supply  of,  167. 

See  Quhingers. 
Sym,  Alexander,  Edinburgh,  156. 

Tailors,  285;  seal  of  cause  to,  81. 
Tallow,  purchase  and  sale   of,   143, 

H7.  3Jo. 
Tarbolton,  parsonage  of,  127. 
Taverns,  visitation  of,  141. 
Tax  rolls,  ranking  of  burghs  in,  76, 

88,  173,  202,  227. 
Taxation    for    siege   of    Dumbarton 

castle,  116. 

—  for     expenses     of     marriage     of 

James  VI.,  241. 
Teinds,  stipends  payable  from,  255-6. 
Temple,  James,  bailie,  267. 


Temporalities  of  church  benefices  an- 
nexed to  crown,  219-22. 
Tennent,  James,  of  Linhouse,  318. 
Teviotdale,  8. 

—  archdeacon  of,  15,  126. 
Thieves,  scourging,  134,  147. 
Thirlage  to  mills  belonging  to  town, 

155-6,  3  "-4.  324- 

—  abrogation  of,  187. 
Timber,  market  for  sale  of,  310. 
Tolbooth,    election    of    magistrates 

and  officials  in,  84,  242. 

—  courts  and  town  council  meetings 

held  in,   170. 

—  convention  of  burghs  in,  228. 

—  proclamation  of  fair  at,  243. 
— ■  incarceration  in,  247. 

Toll,  levying  of,  12,  13. 

Town  clerk  (common  clerk),  49,  118. 

—  fee  to,  133,  323. 

—  appointments   of,    139,    151,    161, 

232,  238,  242,  258. 

—  procedure  at  election  of,  185-6. 
Town  Councils  Act,  6. 

Town  mill  and  mill  land,  132.     See 
Mill. 

land  and  kiln,  324. 

Trades.     See  Crafts. 

Trading  privileges  of  royal  burghs,  4. 

Treasurer  of  cathedral,    126. 

—  of  burgh,  accounts  of,  132.     See 

Accounts. 

fee  to,  133,  323. 

appointment  of,  139,  151,  161, 

238,  242,  254,  258. 
Tron,  grant  of  free,  55. 

—  tacks    of    customs    of,    82,     165, 

214-5. 
— ■  mortification    of    customs    of,    to 
college,  82,  214-5,  223- 

—  customs  of,  acquired  by  town,  82. 
Tron  Kirk,   72,  252.     See  St.  Mary 

and  St.  Anne. 

—  —  reconstruction  of,  248,  250. 
kirkyard    of,    250. 

annuals  for  candle  to,  324. 
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Trongate,  55,    166-7,   194,  252,   257, 
284.     See  St.  Thenews  gait. 

—  port,  144,  231. 

Troops,  levy  of,  116.     See  Soldiers. 
Turnbull,  Matthew,  bailie,  294,  306, 

309.  3l8- 

—  William,  bishop,  34,  39. 

—  protection  by,  to  university,  40. 

Union    of    England    and    Scotland, 
proposal  for,  283. 

—  taxation  for  expense  of  commis- 

sioners, 283-4. 
University,  foundation  of,  38,  39,  42. 
— ■  protection  by  Bishop  Turnbull  to, 

40. 

—  exemption  of,  from  taxes,  40,  45, 

61,  68,  8o,  181,  223. 

—  privileges  of,  40,  44. 

—  sites  of,  42. 

—  mortification  to,  of  customs,  82, 

223. 

—  grant    to,    of    property    and    re- 

venues    of     Friars     Preachers, 
101-2. 

—  church  revenues  assigned  to,  125, 

136,  223,  249. 

—  principal  of,  146,  195,  201. 

—  grant  to,  of  parsonage  of  Govan, 

162,  223. 

—  new  erection  and  foundation  of, 

162-4. 

—  principal     and     students     of,     at 

settlement  of  archbishop,  195. 

—  legacy   by    Hary   the   porter    of, 

273- 
Unlaws  or  fines,  applied  for  common 

use,  293-4,  309- 
Urr,  river,  8. 

Vennels,  closing  of,   144,  231. 
Vicarage,    parsonage    and,    289-90, 

316. 
Vicars  of  choir,  college  of,  42. 

—  stone  from  building  occupied  by, 

42. 


Vicars  of  choir,  property  of,  48,  49. 
Vice,    censure    and    suppression    of, 

193.  247- 
Victuals,  dearth  of,  158-9,  167. 

—  exactions  on  sale  of,  253. 

—  arriving  in  Clyde,  309-10. 
Visitor    of  maltmen   and   mealmen, 

election  of,  294. 

Walkers  and  litsters,  286. 
Walk  mill.     See  Waulk  Mill. 
Walkinshaw,  Patrick,  subdean,  240. 
Wallace   (Waleis),    Adam,   60,    172 ; 
bailie,  142,  166,  200. 

—  John,    visitor    of    maltmen    and 

mealmen,  294. 

—  Sir  John,  23. 

Wallace,  Sir  William,  guardian,  18, 
20. 

—  battles  of,  18,  19,  20. 

—  capture  of,  21,  22. 

—  execution  of,  22,  23. 
Walter,  bishop,  12. 
Wan,  John,  86. 

—  Martin,  chancellor,  57,  59. 
Wappenschaw,  ranking  at,  203. 
— ■  citizens  trained  for  wars,  276. 
Wardlaw,  Henry,  bishop  of  St.  An- 
drews, 38. 

—  Walter,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  30. 
Watchmen,  nightly,  253,  257. 
Water  bailie,  138,  142,  181,  192,  239. 

—  sergeant,  310. 
Water  port,  233. 
Watson,  Archibald,  62. 

Watt,  William,  86;  master  of  work, 

M5- 

Waulk  or  fulling  mill,  160. 

Weapons  and  swords,  322. 

Weavers  (Websters),  286;  seals  of 
cause  to,  74,  289. 

Weights,  custom  of,  165.     See  Tron. 

Well,  St.  Mungo's,  57. 

Wemys,  David,  minister  of  Glas- 
gow, 101,  117,  124,  128,  217, 
242,  255,  289-90,  316. 
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Wester    Craigs,    subdean    mills    at, 

3«- 

Westminster,  22. 

West  Port  (Trongate),  144,  167,  231, 

252. 
— ■  —  removal  of,  to  new  site,  234. 
sale  of  ground  at,  233-4;  re" 

acquired,  234. 
Wheat  mill  on  Kelvin,  160. 
Whingers     and     whittles,     citizens 

armed  with,  242-3. 
Whithorn,  church  of,  7. 

—  pilgrimage  to,  51. 
Whitsunday  court,  266. 
Wigton,  burgh  of,  183. 
Wigton,  Earl  of,  299. 

William  the  Lion,  King,  9,   10,   11, 

15.  17- 
William  de  Bondington,  bishop,   12, 

15- 
William  Malvoisin,  bishop,  12. 
Wilson,  Archibald,  master  of  work, 

238-9. 

—  Mr.  David,  86. 

—  James,  86. 

—  John,  86;   bailie,  154. 

—  Matthew,  201. 
Winchburgh,  plague  at,  284. 


Windmill,  312. 

Wine,     presents    of,     133-6,     145-6, 

147-9,  156-7,   170-1,   179-81,   191, 

201-2,  264. 

—  imports  of,  from  France,  45,  260. 
Wischard,  John,  bishop,  29. 

—  Robert,  bishop,  16. 

—  William,  bishop,   16. 
Witchcraft,  247. 
Witches,  trial  of,  261. 
Women,  evil  words  by,  239. 

—  attire  of,  315. 
Woodside,  lands  of,  275. 

—  mill,  312. 

Wool,  exaction  on  sale  of,  253. 
Woollen  cloth,  sale  of,  147. 
Wrights,  286;  seals  of  cause  to,  83, 

270. 
Wyckliffe,  disciple  of,  56. 
Wyndhead,  252  ;  proposed  market  at, 

225. 

—  salt  market  placed  above,  225. 

—  nightly  watch  at,  253. 

Yairs,  casting  down,  192. 
Year,  change  in  beginning  of,  269. 
York,  archbishop  of,  10,  12. 
Young,  Peter,   127. 
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